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The  authors  of  this  work  have  undertaken  the  task  of  recording 
the  history  of  Lincoln  at  this  time,  because  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
work  that  should  be  performed  while  it  was  still  possible  to  get  the 
facts  from  those  who  are  personally  cognizant  of  them.  Even  at  this 
time,  only  twenty -two  years  away  from  the  founding  of  the  city,  much 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  the  absolute  facts  of  the  early 
days ;  and  while  great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  strict  accuracy  in 
all  the  features  of  this  work,  the  authors  cannot  hope  to  have  been  en- 
tirely successful  in  their  endeavor.  But  the  volume  is  given  to  the 
public  with  the  request  that  such  credit  be  given  to  it  as  is  due  to  work 
conscientiously  and  honestly  performed.  History  is  made  rapidly  in 
this  representative  city  of  a  wonderfully  developing  State,  and  the 
authors  of  this  work  expect  to  continue  in  the  future  the  work  they 
have  begun  in  the  following  pages.  They  therefore  request  all  who 
read  this  volume  to  notify  them  of  any  inaccuracies  that  may  be  dis- 
covered in  its  pages,  and  to  communicate  to  them  any  facts  omitted 
herein  and  which  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  people  of  Lin- 
coln and  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  city's  history.  The  authors  de- 
sire to  express  their  thanks  to  those  persons  who  have  generously 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  these  pages,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Hon.  C.  H.  Gere,  Hon.  John  Gillespie,  Col.  Simon  Benadom, 
Hon.  Thomas  Hyde,  Hon.  John  S.  Gregory,  Major  Bohanan,  and 
others. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Lixcolx  of  To-day— Why  the  City  has  Grown  so  Rapidly,  and  why 
Expectations  of  Future  Growth  are  Reasonable— The  Country 
Tributary  to  Lincoln— What  Lincoln  Really  is  and  has. 

A  city  is;  buikled  upon  a  great  water  way,  where  the  commerce  of 
half  a  hundred  states  may  float  to  its  wharves;  near  the  waters  of  a 
rapid  stream  tliat  frets  its  banks  witli  the  impatient  power  Avhich 
might  turn  the  busy  wheels  of  a  hundred  mills;  where  the  generous 
earth  needs  but  to  be  asked,  to  give  up  for  man's  uses  unlimited  stores 
of  baser  metals  and  the  fuel  with  which  they  may  be  converted  into 
things  of  utility  and  beauty ;  at  the  foot  of  mountains  filled  Avith  gold 
and  silver  that  attract  thousands  of  fortune  seekers,  wild  with  dreams 
of  sudden  wealth,  and  yield  to  Fortune's  favored  few  the  incomes  of 
princes  and  kings. 

Another  city  is  buikled  where  no  vessels  float,  no  water  power 
roars  and  foams,  no  coal  nor  iron  nor  gold  nor  silver  rewards  the 
delver  in  the  earth  ;  where  nature  offers  no  bonus  to  the  favoral  few, 
nor  cheats  the  many  with  the  baseless  fabric  of  dreams  never  to  be 
fulfilled,  but  with  even-handed  justice  holds  out  to  all  the  promise  of 
an  adequate  return  for  labor  faithfully  jierformed. 

Capital  flows  to  the  first  city  to  take  the  bonus  held  out  by  nature's 
hand,  and  builds  with  the  accumulations  of  other  times  and  other 
fields,  in  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  return.  Men  to  whose  imagina- 
tions the  extraordinary  advantages  of  the  place  appeal,  flock  to  it  in 
the  hope  that  there  they  may  obtain  the  reward  of  labor  without  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  its  exercise.  It  is  built  from  without.  Its 
future  is  mortgaged  to  the  capitalist  —  it  has  borrowed  his  money  in- 
stead of  making  it.  Its  continuing  present  is  menaced  by  its  poorer 
citizens,  who  have  come  to  find  wealth,  not  to  produce  it.  But  its 
2  (9J 
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.Towth  i>i:ii»i«l,  I'nr  it  holds  out  tlic  uainbler'rs  hope  of  onornious  gains, 
and  ai>]K'al.s  to  the  iniajiination  <>f'  the  restless  emigrant. 

The  second  city  attracts  little  capital  from  the  outside;  it  has  no 
extraordinary  indueements  to  appeal  to  capital.  ■  The  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  turned  upon  it ;  it  has  nothing  within  it  to  excite  the  im- 
airination  of  the  emigrant  or  fortune  hunter.  The  capital  within  it 
is  that  oidv  which  it  has  itself  ])roduced.  The  residents  are  only 
those  who  have  come  because  of  the  employment  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  Hnd  in  the  ordinary  avenues  of  life. 

If  these  two  cities  grow  side  by  side,  and  the  second  shows  the  same 
percentage  of  growth  as  the  first,  which  is  the  more  remarkable?  the 
one  which  has  displayed  lavish  natural  advantages  to  attract  capital 
and  excite  the  imagination  of  the  world,  or  the  one  which  could  only 
hold  out  as  an  incentive  the  hope  of  moderate  returns  for  energy  and 
industry? 

If  these  two  cities  grow  at  an  even  pace,  which  lias  the  more  sub- 
stantial prosperity  and  the  more  solid  basis  for  future  growth?  the 
one  which  has  been  built  up  from  the  outside,  which  has  attracted 
]>o])ulation  by  vague  and  extraordinary  promises ;  or  the  one  which 
has  grown  out  of  its  own  resources,  and  whose  people  have  come  to  it 
because  they  saw  work  awaiting  them  which  they  were  willing  to  do? 

An  extraordinary  effect  ceases  to  be  extraordinary  when  it  is  found 
to  follow  an  extraordinary  cause.  An  extraordinary  effect  for  which 
no  extraordinary  cause  can  be  discovered,  becomes  a  phenomenon. 

The  p-rowth  of  Lincoln  has  been  more  remarkable  than  that  of  anv 
other  city  in  the  AVest.  It  has  no  fuel,  no  mines,  no  water  power, 
no  remarkable  natural  advantages :  and  yet,  on  the  spot  where  twenty- 
one  years  ago  the  emigrant,  in  his  lonely  covered  wagon,  scared  the 
timid  antelope  from  its  grassy  couch,  and  scanned  the  horizon  with 
anxious  eye  to  see  if  he  might  discover  the  form  of  some  Indian  brave 
cutting  its  even  line,  fifty  thousand  busy  people  throng  the  streets  of 
a  great  city;  a  city  which  reaches  200,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  "ijOOOjOOO  people,  by  ten  radiating  lines  of  railroad  which  do  a 
business  of  nearly  a  million  tons  per  year,  and  give  employment  to 
1,350  men;  a  city  which  is  traversed  by  thirty-five  miles  of  street 
railway,  and  has  seven  miles  of  paving,  with  as  much  more  provided 
lor;  twenty  miles  of  sewerage,  twenty  miles  of  water  mains;  a  hun- 
dred jobliing  houses  and  as  many  factories;  four  great  State  institu- 
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tioiis,  besides  the  Capitol ;  three  universities;  a  million  dollars  invested 
in  church  property;  antl  hundreds  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  State. 
The  growth  of  Lincoln  has  not  excited  widespread  interest  over 
the  country  because  there  has  been  nothing  sensational  connected  with 
it ;  and  yet  there  is  no  visitor  to  the  city  who  does  not  express  the 
amazement  which  he  feels  when  he  learns  its  size  and  importance. 
Indeed,  half  the  residents  of  Lincoln  are  themselves  amazed  when 
they  drive  about  the  city  and  see  the  growth  and  improvements  which 
have  been  going  on  while  they  slept.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
growth  has  been  due  not  to  extraordinary  causes,  but  to  the  steady 
though  rapid  development  of  the  country  of  which  Lincoln  has  be- 
come the  most  convenient  point  to  supply.  An  agricultural  region 
is  the  richest  in  the  world;  but  its  development  is  steady  and  com- 
monplace.    Lincoln  is  the  railroad  center  of  as  maonificent  an  ao-ricul- 

I  •  .  o  to 

tural  empire  as  exists  in  the  world ;  and  the  whole  secret  of  her  great 
and  rapid  growth  lies  in  this  fact.  This  growth  has  been  so  quiet  as 
hardly  to  excite  comment;  but  it  is  as  substantial,  and  certain  of  con- 
tinuance, as  is  that  natural  and  irresistable  development  in  which  its 
roots  are  driven  deep. 

The  explanation  of  the  growth  to  greatness,  of  a  city  which  could 
boast  of  no  water  power,  mines,  fuel,  nor  other  so-called  "  natural  ad- 
vantages," lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  commerce,  and  not  manufactures, 
that  builds  great  cities.  Natural  advantages  may  afford  the  founda- 
tion for  a  limited  number  of  factories ;  cheap  coal  may  give  birth  to 
a  few  industries  in  the  operation  of  which  fuel  is  the  most  expensive 
item ;  abundant  raw  material  may  attract  a  few  of  the  factories  which 
use  the  material ;  and  these  factories  may  support  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  families :  if  they  support  five  thousand  families  the  limit  of 
population  may  be  little  beyond  this  number.  Some  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  in  small  towns. 
They  present  no  attractions  to  anybody  except  to  a  man  who  wants  to 
buy  a  bill  of  goods  and  get  away,  or  to  the  sight  seer  whose  curiosity 
is  of  a  limited  and  special  character.  But  commerce  knows  no  natu- 
ral limitations.  Given  the  means  of  reaching  a  great  and  populous 
territory,  and  a  commercial  city  lays  under  tribute  the  factories  of  the 
world,  and  turns  to  its  own  profit  the  special  advantages  that  have 
given  rise  to  a  thousand  manufacturing  towns.  It  becomes  the  center 
to  which  tradesmen  of  every  kind  collect  to  purchase  their  wares;  to 
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which  the  iMemhcrs  of  all  prolc'^isions  gatht-r  to  ])iuciiiv  those  things 
which  thev  use  in  the  praetiee  of  their  vocations;  to  which  the  sight 
M'cr  an«l  tiie  iR.litician  gravitate  to  see  the  most  of  things  or  persons 
in  the  >hortest  time.  In  the  commercial  center  supply  and  demand 
meet  in  every  avenue  of  life, —  mercantile,  professional,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, {esthetic,  moral.  The  diversity  of  interests  in  such  a  city 
becomes  its  greatest  power  of  attraction:  every  source  of  sui)ply 
.seeks  there  a  demand  ;  every  demand  seeks  there  a  source  of  supply. 
There  arc  no  waterways  w^est  of  the  Mississippi  river  which  are  of 
.service  to  commerce,  and  it  is  at  the  great  railway  center,  wherever 
that  mav  hy  man  he  placed,  that  she  sets  her  throne. 

It   is  bv  virtue  of  being  such  a  railway  center  that  Lincoln  has 
grown  so  marvelously ;  grown  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  "natural  ad- 
vantages;" grown  in  the  face  of  the  repeated  predictions  of  her  own 
citi/.ens  that  no  further  growth  could  be  looked  for.     And  that  growth 
will  continue  until  the  develoi)ment  of  the  country  which  her  railroads 
make  tributary  to  her  shall  cease.     The  railroad  system  of  most  im- 
portance to  Lincoln  is  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad, 
which  has  nearly  2,500  miles  of  track   in  the  State,  and  almost  as 
much  as  all  the  other  roads.     There  is  no  city  in  the  country  so  j)re- 
eminently  the  center  of  any  railroad  as  Lincoln   is  of  the  B,  <fc  M. 
The  road  has  six  lines  radiating  from  Lincoln  to  every  part  of  the 
State.     It  handles  all  its  transferring  and  reship})ing  here,  as  it  has  no 
vardage  at  any  other  place  in  the  State.     Here  it  has  forty-tw(»  miles 
of  side  track,  on  which  800  men  handle  from  1,000  to  2,000  cars  a 
day.     Over  these  radiating  roads  there  run  out  from  Lincoln  every 
week-day  tiiirteen  passenger  trains  and  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  freight 
trains.     The  system  girds  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  State,  and 
reaches  out  into  northwestern  Nebraska  by  three  parallel  lines  whidi 
will  occupy  three-fourths  of  the  northern  half  of  the  State  and  extend 
into  the  mining  regions  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  the  cattle  ranches 
of  Dakota  and  Montana.     Every  pound  of  merchandise  that  passes 
into  all  this  vast  territory  from  eastern  points  of  supply,  and  every 
poiiiid  of  grain,  and  every  hog  and  steer  that  goes  out  of  the  State 
over  the  B.  ct  INI.  system,  passes  through  Lincoln. 

Besides  this  system,  the  Elkhorn  operates  over  960  miles  of  road 
in  the  State,  giving  Lincoln  connection  with  all  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  to  the  line;  the  Tnion  l*acific  operates  over  875  miles  of 
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track,  giving  Lincoln  connection  with  the  Pacific  coast  and  with  the 
southern  systems  in  Kansas;  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  400  miles  of 
track  in  the  State,  and  gives  Lincoln  a  short  line  to  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  places  the  city  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  southern  markets. 

In  an  elaborate  review  of  Lincoln's  railroad  situation,  published 
March  12,  1888,  in  a  special  edition  of  the  State  Democrat,  prepared 
by  one  of  the  authors  of  this  history,  it  was  shown  that  the  popula- 
tion reached  diredly  by  Lincoln's  railroads  was  989,591.  This  was 
an  accurate  estimate,  made  up  from  the  censuses  and  votes  of  the  coun- 
ties reached  by  the  roads  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  and 
did  not  include  any  of  that  vast  territory  in  Colorado,  Xew  Mexico, 
and  Wyoming,  which  is  reached  by  lines  connectiug  with  Lincoln's 
roads,  and  in  which  Lincoln  jobbers  are  doing  a  large  and  rauidlv- 
increasing  business. 

There  is  a  i)hilosophy  of  history;  and  this  brief  discussion  of  the 
territory  tributary  to  Lincoln,  and  the  city's  facilities  for  reaching  it, 
has  been  given  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  his- 
torian's duty  to  explain  the  causes  of  events,  as  well  as  to  chronicle 
events  themselves.  The  value  of  such  historical  study  is  in  enabling 
the  student  to  make  the  past  foreshadow  the  future;  and  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  possibilities  of  Lincoln's  growth,  taken  from  the 
article  referred  to  above,  is  deduced  from  the  study  made  therein  : 

"But  it  may  be  asked  what  grounds  there  are  on  which  to  expect 
that  the  country  tributary  to  Lincoln  will  increase  so  steadily  and 
rapidly  in  population  as  to  build  up  a  great  commercial  center  here. 
The  reply  is  that  nearly  all  this  territory  is  the  very  best  kind  of 
agricultural  land,  and  that  such  land  is  too  valuable  to  be  idle.  This, 
we  take  pains  to  say  again,  is  not  mere  assertion.  The  settlement  of 
the  western  counties  of  Nebraska  has  been  and  is  marvelous.  A  few 
examples  are  given  below,  with  authentic  figures  showing  the  popula- 
tion in  1880,  in  1885,  and  in  1887,  together  with  the  population  that 
the  same  territory  Avould  have  at  thirty-five  per  square  mile: 
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COfNTIES. 


,  J'ojiiilntion  '  Population 

j    in  ISSO.        ill  ISSo, 


Hlaine  (iitioi>;:vni/etl  in  1S80I 

Brown  u"ior>:anized  in  1880) 

Chase 

Clu'viMine ; •••• , 

Cherry  (iinorganized  in  1880) | 

C"'*'^"'" •••••;■:■■■iftin^ '  ^^'" 

Dawes  (unorganizertin  IbSU) ^^^^ 

Sheridan  (unorjianized  in  1880) | 


70 
1558 

2211 


275 
G689 

170 

1653 

2(il!) 

12399 

2516 


Pop.  at 
Population  thirln-Jivc 
in  1SS7.    I      per 

sq.  m  He. 


Total.. 


3839 


29240 


1524 

25200 

16971 

80640 

5196 

30240 

13800 

275625 

8500 

195300 

21600 

90720 

10000 

47SSO 

10000 

86310 

87591 


831915 


'•  These  fi^nires  are  accurate,  although  one  who  is  unaciuanited  with 
,1h.  .levlopment  of  the  -reat  West  uiight  well  imagine  that  they  were 
the  creation  of  some  statistical  romancer.  Here  is  a  region,  nearly 
nil  of  which  was  so  sparsely  settled  as  to  be  unorganized  in  1880,  now 
MM.portintr  a  population  of  87,591;  an  empire  which  would  easily 
.uppc.rt  ,SOO,()(H)  people.  The  estimate  of  thirty-five  per  square  mile 
i.  not  an  extravagant  one.  Kentucky  has  forty  people  per  square 
mile;  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  each  fifty-four;  Ohio  has  seventy- 
seven;  Xcw  York  has  103;  Connecticut  has  124;  and  Rhode  Island 
has  243.  If  Cheyenne  county  had  as  many  people  per  square  mile 
as  Rhode  Island,  her  population  would  l)e  1,918,020. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Nebraska  villages  have  grown  into  cities 
in  a  few  vears?  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  this  growth  is  but 
the  substantial  and  inevitable  result  of  the  development  of  the  State? 
I>  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Lincoln  will  become  a  great  city 
MJicn  the  1^000,000  people  now  directly  tributary  may  be  swelled  to 
o,(H>0,00o  without  making  the  population  more  dense  than  that  now 
sn])]iort(tl  by  Indiaua  and  Illinois?" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Eahly  Xehkaska— Its  Discoveky  ix  1540— The  Early  Legends  of  the 
Laxd  of  QrivEKA— Coroxado's  Visit— The  Exploratioxs  of  Pexa- 
LOSA— The  Points  Reached  by-  These  First  Visitors  to  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  as  a  State  is  comparatively  new.  As  a  country  its  his- 
tory dates  back  centuries,  covered  partly  by  the  records  of  the  priests, 
the  old-time  chroniclers,  and  partly  by  the  legends  which  have  come 
down  to  us  through  generations  from  the  old  Spanish  settlers  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  land.  The  early  history  of 
Nebraska  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  all  this  western  country,  extend- 
ing from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  the 
Platte  river  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  westward  into  Mexico.  Around 
and  over  all  this  region  is  thrown  the  glamour  and  halo  of  the  early 
days  of  chivalry  in  America,  and  the  tales  the  legends  tell  are  vague 
and  weird  enough  to  form  the  climax  of  any  tale  of  chivalry,  ro- 
mance, or  discovery.  Away  back  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  be- 
ifins  the  leo-endarv  historv  of  Nebraska.  At  that  time  the  I^and  of 
the  Sun,  Mexico,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
from  the  City  of  JNIexico  exploring  parties  were  wont  to  take  their 
trips  of  discovery  and  exploration,  led  hither  and  thither  by  the  fre- 
quent stories  of  wealth  and  splendor  told  the  people  by  Indians  who 
had  strayed  into  that  southern  capital,  or  had  been  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  in  some  of  their  frequent  raids  into  the  adjacent  territories. 
Legend  has  it  that  years  before  the  first  recorded  date,  troops  of 
Spanish  cavaliers,  traveling  northward,  entered  a  vast  territory  of 
grassy  plains,  crossed  by  broad  rivers,  which  was  said  to  be  the  home 
of  a  wonderfully  wealthy  people,  whose  cities,  rich  beyond  compare, 
numbered  seven.  Later  research  has  shown  that  some  of  these  expe- 
ditions undoubtedly  crossed  what  is  now  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  Kansas,  and  camped  and  traveled  within  the  territory  now  known 
as  Nebraska. 

As  early  as  1536,  legendary  history  tells  us,  the  Spaniards  in  Mex- 
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it'O  lijul  Ix'anl  fairy  talis  nf  a  land  far  to  the  nnithwanl,  called  (^iiivera 
—  a  land  of  ludiinited  wealth,  of  populous  cities  with  lofty  dwellings 
and  -tores  fairly  glittering  with  gold  ant!  silver  and  precious  gems, 
whose  peoi)le  livetl  in  a  style  of  grandeur  unknown  in  this  country, 
aiitl  wliit  were  highly  eivili/ed,  and  atMitiaintcd  with  the  arts.  In  the 
year  lo.'iG  four  men,  half  starved  and  worn  with  toil,  heat,  cold,  ship- 
wrecks, and  liattles  with  the  natives,  reached  the  City  of  Mexico  from 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  the  north.  These  four  men  were  all  that 
were  left  of  a  hand  of  four  hundred  S])aniards  that  eight  years  before 
had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  for  the  j^nrpose  of  exploring  that 
unknown  country.  That  company  of  troops  had  traveled  to  the  north- 
westward many  weary  years,  but  hunger,  toil,  and  conflicts  with  the 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians  they  met,  had  reduced  the  ranks  to  the  four, 
whose  coming  into  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  the  marvelous  tales  they 
told,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people.  This  band  of  four  hundred 
had  evidently  traversed  the  country  from  the  southeast  as  far  north  as 
Kansas,  and  west  through  Colorado.  The  stories  of  these  four  men 
confirmed  the  legends  that  had  been  handed  down  among  the  Mexi- 
cans for  many  generations,  and  if  they  had  been  doubted  before,  none 
now  dared  to  dispute  the  existence  to  the  northward  of  a  country  sucli 
as  had  been  ])ictured  to  them. 

From  this  time  forward  we  have  not  to  depend  upon  legends  only, 
for  the  events  following  this  date  Avere  recorded,  possibly  inaccurately, 
by  the  priests,  who  were  the  historians  of  the  time.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  these  toil-worn  explorers  at  the  City  of  JMexico, 
an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  leadership  of  JNIarcos  de  Niza, 
a  Franciscan  monk,  and  sent  to  discover  and  report  upon  these  mys- 
terious cities  and  pave  the  way  for  Spanish  colonization.  Friar  Mar- 
cos, the  commander,  soon  became  discouraged  and  dislieartened  by  the 
ruelty  practiced  upon  his  band  of  soldiers  by  the  natives,  who  slew 
many  of  them,  and  turned  back,  but  not  wanting  his  comrades  at 
home  to  think  him  the  coward  that  he  w^as,  he  instructed  his  soldiers, 
who  were  ready  for  any  scheme  that  would  end  their  marching,  to 
say  that  they  had  really  seen  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola  from  afar,  and 
that  they  were  more  populous  and  far  more  wealthy  than  had  ever 
been  told.  These  tales  again  excited  Spanish  curiosity  and  cupidity 
and  at  once  a  larger  and  more  powerful  expedition  was  fitted  out  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  Francisco  \''asquez  de 
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Coronado.      This  oxptnlition    marks  the   time   when  Nebraska  was 
really  discovered  —  the  discovery  which  history  records. 

Judge  Savage,  of  Omaha,  has  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  col- 
lecting the  scattered  information  to  be  had  upon  this  early  discovery, 
and  from  his  account  many  of  the  facts  and  incidents  of  this  expedi- 
tion, and  also  his  conclusions  as  to  the  points  visited  by  Coronado 
and  other  explorers,  are  used.  According  to  the  authorities  upon  this 
subject,  Coronado's  expedition,  composed  of  three  hundred  Spaniards 
and  eight  hundred  natives,  set  out  from  the  City  of  Mexico  early  in 
the  spring  of  1540,  with  bright  anticipations  and  sanguine  hopes. 
These  were  somewhat  dampened  by  the  hardships  of  the  way,  for  the 
country  traversed  was  rough,  mountainous,  and  a  desert;  and  now 
and  then,  notwithstanding  the  marvels  of  the  seven  cities  which  they 
expected  to  find  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  distrust  and  homesick- 
ness overmastered  their  curiosity,  and  they  longed  to  return  home.  It 
was  only  the  stern  resolution  of  their  commander  which  prevented 
the  expedition  being  a  failure  almost  at  the  very  start.  But  at  last, 
after  a  tedious  and  toilsome  march,  what  were  thought  to  be  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola  were  reached,  and  here  the  disappointment  Avas  so 
great  that  a  mutiny  was  almost  successful.  And  the  soldiers  were 
really  not  to  blame,  for  the  highly-colored  tales  had  all  proved  false. 
The  seven  cities  were  seven  hamlets;  the  houses  were  small;  gold 
was  not  found;  the  minerals  were  of  little  value;  and  farms  there 
were  in  Mexico  far  better  and  richer  than  all  of  Cibola. 

But  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition  had  cost  too  much  money  to 
thus  come  to  an  ignoble  end,  and  Coronado  began  to  inquire  if  there 
were  not  other  cities,  richer  and  juore  populous,  which  it  would  be 
profitable  to  visit.  The  natives,  eager  to  get  rid  of  their  Spanish  vis- 
itors, answered  in  the  affirmative.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  eastward,  they  said,  was  a  rich,  peaceful,  and  populous  province} 
where  their  desire  for  wealth  and  ambition  for  power  might  be  grat- 
ified. Follow'ing  the  directions  given,  Coronado  led  his  little  army 
to  this  new  locality,  a  point  which  is  identified  to-day  by  its  natural 
characteristics  and  by  its  ruins,  as  being  the  country  which  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  not  far  south  of 
the  present  site  of  Santa  Fe.  Here  the  natives  gave  the  Spaniards  a 
cordial  and  sincere  welcome,  they  being  of  a  gentle  and  kindly  nature, 
in  return  for  which  the  Spaniards  treated  them  with  the  utmost  cru- 
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iltv.  llnviiii:  Imii  iii>tni('tocl  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  to  let  these 
))eoi)K'  (meaiiiiiu:  the  inhal)itnuts  of  the  eities  of  Cibola)  know  that 
there  was  "a  (tO(1  in  Heaven,"  Coronado  proeeeded  to  instruct  the 
natives,  tirst  l)y  stealing  everything  they  had.  then  by  inii)risoning 
iJKM'hiefs  of  the  leading  tribes,  and  lastly,  by  burning  their  villages. 
Ni.t  satisfied  with  these  outrages,  Coronado's  soldiers  made  inroads 
upon  the  ianiilies  of  their  entertainers,  debauching  their  wives  and 
children.  Notwithstanding  these  acts  of  "Christian  charity,"  the 
natives  still  treated  the  Spanish  troopers  Mith  what  kindness  they 
could,  but  naturallv  schemed  for  some  wav  bv  which  thev  could  rid 
themselves  of  their  unwelcome  and  unbidden  guests,  in  which  they 
were  Hnally  successful. 

One  of  these  natives,  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  salvation  ot 
the  rest,  and  with  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  wonderful  for  a  savage,  took 
upon  himself  the  task  of  carrying  the  scheme  agreed  U])on  into  oper- 
ation. Early  one  morning  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Coronado, 
with  much  mystery  in  his  movements,  and  great  pretended  hostility 
to  the  natives.  He  described  a  far-oif  country  with  such  eloquence  of 
language  that  the  country  pictured  surpassed  all  previous  imaginings 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  man  came,  he  said,  from  a  land  far  to  the 
northeast,  where  there  was  a  river  seven  miles  in  width.  "Within 
its  depths  were  huge  fishes  as  large  as  horses,  and  upon  its  liroad  bosom 
floated  canoes  which  carried  twenty  oarsmen  on  a  side;  huge  vessels 
Avith  sails  which  bore  upon  their  prow  a  golden  eagle,  and  upon  the 
])oo]>  a  sumjitnous  dias,  whereon  their  lords  were  wont  to  sit  beneath  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold.  That  every  day  the  monarch  of  this  favored 
region,  named  Tartarrax,  long  bearded,  gray  haired,  and  rich,  took 
his  noontide  sleep  in  a  garden  of  roses  under  a  huge  spreading  tree, 
to  the  l)ranches  of  which  were  suspended  innumerable  golden  bells, 
which  sounded  in  exquisite  harmony  when  shaken  by  the  wind;  that 
this  king  j)rayed  by  means  of  a  string  of  beads,  and  w'orshiped  a  cross 
of  gold  and  the  image  of  a  woman,  the  (jueen  of  Heaven ;  that  through- 
out the  land  the  commonest  utensils  were  of  wrought  silver,  and  the 
bowls,  i)lates,  and  porringers,  of  beaten  gold.  This  land  of  plenty,  he 
.said,  was 

THE  KINGDOM  OF   QUIVERA, 

And  thither  he  waited  to  conduct  his  friends  whenever  they  should  be 
pleased  to  accomjianv  him." 
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The  tale  was  well  concocted,  and  told  with  consummate  skill.  The 
king  being  pictured  as  a  man  who  worshiped  after  the  fashion  of  the 
men  to  whom  the  tale  was  told,  naturally  made  them  more  ready  to 
believe,  and  the  stories  of  such  magnificent  wealth,  pictured  with  every 
aj)pearance  of  honesty,  made  them  eager  to  conquer  the  land.  Coro- 
nado,  while  a  brave,  intrepid,  and  ambitious  man,  was  superstitious, 
and  had  a  wonderful  belief  in  signs  and  omens.  In  his  youthful  days 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Arabian  sage,  who,  after  long 
study  and  travel  in  the  East,  where  he  had  collected  the  knowledge 
and  skill  in  necromancy  supposed  to  be  native  there,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Salamanca,  Coronado's  birthplace.  To  this 
.sage  Coronado  intrusted  the  duty  of  looking  into  the  future  and  tell- 
ing him  what  was  in  store  for  him  in  the  years  to  come.  After  con- 
sulting his  sacred  parchments  and  communing  with  the  supernatural 
beings  who  had  imparted  to  him  their  wisdom,  the  necromancer  re- 
ceived Coronado,  and  gave  to  him  what  the  gods  said  was  in  store 
for  him.  The  mystic  forces  which  reveal  future  events  to  mortals  he 
said  foretold  that  the  then  young  Salamancan  student  should  one  day 
become  the  lord  of  a  great  and  distant  country ;  but  the  portents 
thence  forAvard  were  gloomy  and  sinister:  they  foretold  that  a  fall 
from  his  horse  would  end  his  life. 

This  made  a  strong  impression  on  Coronado's  mind,  which  grew  as 
the  years  passed,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  prairie 
which  stretched  beyond  the  vision  of  the  eye  on  every  side,  surrounded 
by  only  a  handful  of  dissatisfied,  jealous,  restless  men,  and  listened  to 
the  marvelous  tale  of  the  Indian,  who  had  volunteered  to  guide  him 
to  the  fabled  realm  where  wealth  was  piled  mountain  high,  no  wonder 
that  the  fate  predicted  by  the  sage  of  Salamanca  came  to  his  remem- 
brance. The  first  prophecy  had  come  true  —  he  was  the  lord  of  a 
great  and  distant  land;  —  and  how  soon  w^ould  the  second  one  prove 
true?  But  the  story  of  the  Indian  was  so  straightforward,  and  he 
stood  the  rude  cross-examination  of  the  Spaniards  so  well,  that  Coro- 
nado threw  his  fears  to  the  wind,  and  determined  to  make  this  last  at- 
tempt to  find  the  kingdom  of  Quivera  and  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola, 
So  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1541,  Coronado  and  his  army  quitted  the 
valleys  which  they  had  terrorized  and  "Christianized"  so  thoroughly, 
crossed  the  Pecos  river  from  Santa  Fe,  and  soon  entered  upon  the 
treeless  prairies  of  what  is  now  Indian  Territory  and  the  State  of  Kan- 
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sas;.  Across  iuii»-litv  plains  so  Ixiiv  ami  trtrk-ss  that  the  adventurers 
had  to  make  lar^c  piles  of  butt'alo  chips  to  guide  them  on  their  return, 
tluv  made  their  way  tor  800  miles  northeasterly,  to  the  banks  of  a 
considerable  river,  which  is  admittal  by  all  who  have  studied  the  route 
and  the  distance  traveled  to  have  been  the  Arkansas. 

At  this  point  of  the  inarch  a  soldier  named  Castaneda,  ignorant  and 
credulous,  but  pious,  became  the  historian,  and  he  records  the  story  of 
this  Mfarv  manii.  Its  weariness  may  be  imagined  by  thinking  of 
this  band  of  soldiers,  clad  in  the  heavy  armor  of  the  times,  plodding 
its  wav  through  the  long  summer  days  over  the  burning  plains  of 
Kansas,  grim  and  silent,  each  one  counting  his  steps,  the  more  accu- 
ratelv  to  compute  the  distance  passed.  And  the  picture  has  a  tinge  of 
sadness  hanging  over  it  —  a  ])ath('tic  tint  coloring  both  the  foreground 
and  the  perspective. 

But  the  adventurous  knights  seem  to  have  had  some  little  amuse- 
ment to  beguile  the  weary  hours  —  their  regular  amusement  of  robbery. 
On  one  occasion  it  is  related  of  them  that  finding  a  village  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  skins,  they  cleaned  it  out  so  thoroughly  and  ex- 
peditiously that  within  fifteen  minutes  there  was  not  a  skin  left.  The 
Indians  tried  to  save  their  precious  possessions  by  force  of  arms,  and 
the  entreating  tears  of  the  squaws,  but  neither  availed. 

Coronado  at  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  suspicious  of  his 
guide,  but  had  conquered  his  fears  and  suspicions.  Now  again  these 
same  suspicions  became  aroused  in  Coronado's  mind,  and  they  quickly 
spread  among  his  troops.  It  was  noticed  that  when  they  met  with  the 
wandering  nomads  of  the  plains,  if  the  Turk,  as  they  called  the 
guide,  was  the  first  to  meet  and  converse  with  them,  they  confirmed  his 
stories,  and  pointed  to  the  eastward  as  the  true  course,  w'hereas  if  com- 
nnniication  was  prevented,  the  tribes  knew  nothing  of  the  riches  and 
splendor  of  the  land  of  (^uivera,  and  insisted  that  the  country  lay  to 
the  north  instead  of  to  the  east. 

Coronado,  therefore,  seeing  that  the  guide  had  deceived  him,  and  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  meat  of  the  buffalo  provisions  were  grow- 
ing scarce,  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  with  his  captains  and 
lieutenants  the  best  plans  to  adopt  for  the  future.  It  was  there  decided 
that  the  general,  with  thirty  of  his  bravest  and  best  mounted  men  and 
six  foot  soldiers,  should  proceed  northward  in  search  of  the  land  of 
Hiiivcra,  while  the  main  bodv  of  the  armv  should  return  to  the  vicin- 
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ity  of  tlie  Pecos  river.  So,  with  the  Turk  securely  bound,  and  with 
guides  selectetl  from  the  Indian  tribes,  Corouado  recommenced  his 
march. 

Northward  from  the  Arkansas  river  for  many  weary  hours  the  lit- 
tle band  pursued  its  way  over  the  Kansas  plains.  July  had  come- 
the  days  were  long  and  hot,  and  the  nights  sultry.  But  dodged  per- 
severance and  good  horses  brought  them  at  last  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Nebraska.  And  near  there,  along  the  Platte  river,  thev 
again  found  the  long-sought  kingdom  of  Qnivera,  with  Tartarrax  the 
hoary-headed  ruler  of  the  realm.  But  alas  for  their  expectations  ! 
Their  dreams  of  glory  and  conquest  had  a  most  rude  awakenintr. 
Tiie  only  precious  metal  that  they  saw  was  a  copper  plate  hanaina 
from  the  old  chief's  breast,  by  which  he  set  great  store,  and  which  he 
seemingly  regarded  as  a  god.  There  were  no  musical  bells,  no  golden 
eagle,  no  silver  dishes,  no  indications  of  a  religious  worship  —  the 
light  of  truth  had  dispelled  the  dreams  of  magnificence.  Coronado 
hung  his  guide,  but  the  guide  met  death  bravely,  and  with  his  last 
breath  declared  that  he  knew  of  no  gold,  of  no  cities,  of  no  realm  of 
magnificent  riches,  and  that  he  had  led  the  Spaniards  away  from  his 
people  that  they  might  be  free  from  persecution  and  spoliation.  In 
August,  Coronado,  after  erecting  a  cross  which  bore  the  inscription, 

"  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  general  of  an  expeditiou,  reached 

this  place," 

set  his  face  southward  and  passed  out  of  the  land  of  Qnivera ;  but 
Nebraska  had  been  discovered. 

THE  NEXT  EXPEDITION. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  the  great  plains  of  Ne- 
braska were  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  any  save  the  Indian  tribes  that 
ft»r  centuries  had  roamed  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Rockies.  Their 
buffalo-skin  tents  formed  the  only  cities,  and  the  battles  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes  the  only  excitement  on  the  prairies,  except  the  chase  of  the 
buffalo  and  deer,  and  the  festive  pranks  of  the  stoi'm-king.  For  a 
century  and  nearly  a  quarter,  the  copper-colored  wild  man  of  the 
prairie  held  sway  undisputed  in  his  possession  of  the  land.  In  the 
year  16G2  another  visit  was  made  to  Qnivera,  which  has  been  recorded 
by  the  Spanish  historians,  and  is  the  second  visit  of  which  record  is 
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iiuidi',  tlu-  huiiT  N  i>il  :tiiil  the  points  reached  being  mure  easily  deter- 
niinaMe  than  of  the  first  in  1541. 

The  second  civilizeil  man  to  set  his  foot  npon  the  soil  of  Nebraska 
whose  visit  has  been  reeordrd  in  antlientie  history,  was  a  soldier,  a 
kniirht  of  Spain,  Don  Diego,  Cotint  of  Penalosa.  This  knight,  who 
belongt'*!  to  that  period  marked  by  all  the  glitter,  romance  and  ad- 
ventnrc  which  throw  snch  a  charm  over  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centnrics,  was  not  a  Spaniard,  bnt  a  Creole;  that  is,  one  of  American 
birth  bnt  Spanish  descent.  He  was  born  at  Lima,  South  America, 
in  l(j24,  and  after  a  career  of  wonderful  vicissitudes,  finally  left  his 
native  continent  and  drifted  northward  to  Mexico.  Here  he  came 
into  high  favor  with  the  Viceroy  of  the  country,  who  made  him,  at 
the  age  of  thirtv-six,  G(»vernor  and  Captain-General  of  New  Mexico. 
This  was  a  most  responsible  position ;  Ijut  once  settled  in  it,  Penalosa 
became  again  restive,  and  sought  to  perform  some  feat  which  would 
bring  him  everlasting  glory  and  renown,  (^uivera  was  then  the  same 
goal  of  bright  prospects  that  it  had  been  to  Coronado,  and  to  that 
fai)led  country  this  knight  resolved  to  force  his  way.  So  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1<:)62,  while  the  colonists  in  New  England  and  Virginia 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  an  empire  that  has  since  taken  in 
Qnivera,  and  not  only  that  but  thousands  of  square  miles  beyond, 
this  Spanish  knight  set  out  from  Santa  Fe  to  explore  the  regions  to 
the  north  and  east,  to  accumulate  precious  stones  and  metals,  to  annex 
a  vast  territory  to  his  domains,  to  conquer  the  fabled  opulent  cities, 
and  to  win  for  himself  renown  and  added  power  and  influence  at  the 
Spanish  court. 

He  set  out  with  a  great  company  of  soldiers,  Indians,  and  retainers, 
two  score  of  baggage  wagons  carrying  his  trappings  and  provisions, 
and  six  cannon  with  which  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  cities  of 
Cibola  when  he  should  reach  them.  A  friar,  Nicholas  de  Freytas, 
was  the  historian  of  this  expedition,  and  gives  with  much  elaborate- 
ness and  detail  the  events  of  the  march  northward,  the  disappoint- 
ment, disaster,  and  return  of  Penalosa.  After  proceeding  for  several 
weeks  along  the  route  laid  out,  the  little  Spanish  army  found  itself 
confronted  by  a  mighty  river,  along  which  dwelt  an  Indian  nation 
who  were  called  the  Escanzaquas,  the  residence  of  this  nation  being 
near  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  This  nation  was  at  war  with 
the  Indians  of  (^uivera,  and  when   Penalosa  arrived  were  just  on  the 
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point  of  starting  unrtlnvaixl  to  give  their  enemies  battle.  The  force 
of  the  Eseanzac|uas  numbered  about  3,000,  and  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  Penalosa  joined  this  force  and  accompanied  the  Indians  on 
their  journey.  For  a  day  this  army  marched  westwardly  along  the 
right  bank  of  a  mighty,  rushing  river,  until  it  made  a  bend  so  that 
its  current  came  from  the  north.  For  another  day  the  march  was 
continued  to  the  northward,  until  toward  evening  the  soldiers  per- 
ceived across  the  river,  now  Howing;  eastward  aoain,  a  hioh  rido-e 
whose  sides  were  covered  with  signal  fires,  which  showed  that  the  na- 
tives were  aware  of  their  approach.  Still  marching  forward,  follow- 
ing the  curves  of  the  river,  the  little  army  came  to  a  spot  where,  on 
the  opposite  side,  another  river,  flowing  from  the  ridge,  entered  the 
stream  previously  followed.  Here  was  found  a  very  populous  city  — 
one  of  the  cities  of  Quivera  —  of  vast  extent.  The  chiefs  of  Qui- 
vera  came  over  the  river  to  welcome  the  Spaniards,  and  showed  them 
every  mark  of  esteem  ;  but  on  that  same  night  the  Escanzaquas  crossed 
the  river,  burned  the  city,  and  put  thousands  of  the  Quiverans  to 
death.  The  next  day  the  Spaniards  spent  some  time  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames,  admiring  the  vast  number  of  dwellings  and  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  in  hunting  for  the  fabled  wealth  of  Quivera. 
After  spending  snme  time  in  this  search  and  finding  nothing,  Penalosa, 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1662,  turned  his  troops  southward  and  departed 
for  his  Mexican  home. 

To  what  points  these  expeditions  penetrated  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  contention  and  of  much  difference  of  opinion.  But  none  claim 
that  Coronado  failed  to  enter  this  State  some  distance,  and  none  dis- 
pute that  Penalosa  reached  the  Platte.  At  just  what  point  the  Platte 
was  touched,  or  at  what  point  Nebraska  was  penetrated,  is  the  dis- 
pute. 

As  to  the  visit  of  Coronado :  The  most  generally  accepted  opinion, 
based  upon  the  description  (if  the  country,  its  grasses,  animals,  and 
general  topography,  is  that  Coronado  entered  the  State  somewhere  be- 
tween Gage  county  on  the  east  and  Furnas  county  on  the  west,  probably 
east  of  the  present  location  of  Superior,  Xuckolls  county.  Author- 
ities differ  as  to  the  distance  and  direction  traveled  by  Coronado ;  but 
the  opinion  of  Gen.  Simpson  and  of  Mr.  Gallatin  is  that  the  Republi- 
can river  was  crossed  and  the  march  taken  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
and  that  the  northern  point  reached  was  somewhere  west  of  and  on 
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iicarlv  the  >:iiii(.'  |t;irallc'l  w  itli  ilu'  jiie.-cnt  .-itc  ol'  Liiiculii.  Tlie  Span- 
ish cavalier  evidently  did  not  reaeh  the  .salt  l)asin,  or  his  chronicler 
would  have  noted  the  ])ecidiar  appearance  of  the  country,  and  tlie 
presence  of"  tiu'  salt,  ("oi-onado  hini.self  .states  that  his  ex})edition 
reached  l)ey(»n(l  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  but  how  much 
further  can  only  he  judged  l»y  the  de.scription  of  the  country  trav- 
ersed, the  streams  crossed,  and  the  direction  of  the  line  of  march. 
The  recent  finding  of  Spanish  stirrups,  bridle-bits,  and  other  horse 
trappings  of  Moorisii  pattci'u.  near  the  Kepublican,  buried  deej)  in  the 
ground,  while  it  does  not  prove  that  so  early  a  visit  was  made  to  Ne- 
braska, does  indicate  that  the  Spaniards,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  trav- 
er.><e<l  the  region  now  iMnbraocd  in  the  State,  and  left  traces  of  their 
j>resence. 

The  [)oint  reached  l)y  IVnalosa  has  not  .so  much  to  do  with  the 
present  treati.se;  but  without  entering  u})oii  any  discussion  of  the  reas- 
ons for  the  location,  it  .seems  to  be  the  most  generally  accepted  theory 
that  Penalosa  reached  the  Platte  at  or  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  city  of  Columl)Us. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  land  of  (^uivera  was  located  by  these 
early  explorers  in  a  half  dozen  different  phices,  each  spot  being  dis- 
carded on  fresh  reports  of  wealthy  regions  "just  beyond,"  and  the 
(^uivera  of  tradition  never  was  di.scovered.  But  the  legends  spurred 
on  those  early  explorers  mile  after  mile,  league  after  league,  north- 
ward from  their  .southern  home,  until  they  had  cros.sed  the  line  that 
brought  them  Avithin  the  confines  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  realm 
of  (^uivera  is  now  a  reality,  and  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola  are  legion. 
The  dreams  of  the  Spaniards  have  come  true,  and  in  this  land,  visited 
by  them  centuries  ago,  are  found  the  gold  and  silver,  the  populous 
cities,  the  magnificent  houses,  the  wealth  and  civilization,  of  the  fabled 
kiniidom  of  Tartarrax. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Nebraska  from  Territorial  Times— The  First  Officers  uxdee  the  Ter- 
ritorial Orgaxizatiox,  and  a  List  of  State  Officers  from  the 
Begixxixg  to  the  Present  Time  — The  Present  State  Officials. 

In  167;J  the  domain  of  modern  Nebraska  was  claimed  bv  Spain. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  great  Northwest  Territory,  then  bnt  dimly  known 
or  appreciated.  In  1G83  La  Salle  claimed  this  region  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  France.  In  1762  the  French  formally  relinquished  Lou- 
isiana to  Spain;  but  it  was  receded  to  France  in  1800,  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  sold  it  to  the  United  States,  a  master  stroke  of  good  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Frenchman,  and  an  act  which  alone  would 
serve  as  a  foundation  tor  the  fame  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  sale 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States  October  31,  1803.  The  formal 
transfer  was  made  December  20, 1803.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1804, 
Congress  divided  the  territory  into  two  sections,  the  southern  por- 
tion being  named  ''The  Territory  of  Orleans,"  and  the  northern, 
"The  District  of  Louisiana."  Nebraska  was  included  in  the  District 
of  Louisiana,  as  was  the  domain  lying  M'est  of  the  Mississippi,  north 
of  Louisiana,  as  far  west  as  claimed  bv  the  United  States,  includingf 
Minnesota.  This  magnificent  territory,  of  1,122,975  square  miles, 
was  organized  as  the  "Territory  of  Louisiana,"  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  March  3,  1805.  St.  Louis  was  made  the  capital,  and 
President  Jefferson  promptly  selected  General  James  Wilkinson  for 
Governor,  and  Frederick  Bates  for  Secretary.  These  two  officials, 
together  with  Judges  R.  J.  Meigs  and  John  B.  C.  Lucas,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  were  given  legislative  control  of  the  great  Territory. 

Great  Britain  looked  with  resentful  eye  upon  the  success  of  the 
United  States  in  getting  possession  of  the  splendid  Louisiana  domain. 
She  had  expected  to  wrest  it  from  Napoleon,  but  by  a  swift  stroke  of 
diplomacy  he  placed  it  beyond  her  reach.  But  it  was  not  her  inten- 
tion to  give  up  the  great  advantages  offered  by  the  possession  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  and  she  only  awaited  the  time  when  re- 
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lit'f  iVoin  continental  war  sli(»nltl  onabk'  her  to  recover  the  lost  advan- 
tage. Thomas  .K'tlerson  knew  tiiis:,  and  with  masterly  decision  and 
genins  he  proceeded  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  ])uwer  to  seize  upon  the 
fullest  jxissible  interpretation  of  the  stipulations  with  Bonaparte. 
To  that  end  he  set  up  a  jjfovernnient  under  (Jcneral  Wilkinson,  as  re- 
lateil.  lie  at  once  c»ri;anized  an  exjK"diti(»ii  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Merriweather  Lewis  and  William  Clarke,  known  as  the  Lewis 
and  Clarke  Expedition,  to  go  into  this  uuexi)lored  region  by  way  of  the 
Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  in  order  to  claim  portions  of  the  terri- 
toiv  l)v  virtue  of  discovery,  to  estimate  its  resources,  and  find  a  short 
and  practicable  route  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  pai-ty  lA'  forty-three 
men  left  the  Mississippi  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
river  on  Monday,  May  14, 1804.  On  the  21st  of  July  the  exj)edition 
campeil  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river,  and  the  next  day  stopjied 
near  Bellevue.  On  the  2d  of  August,  a  council  with  chiefs  (»f  the 
Otoe  and  Missouri  Indians  of  the  Platte  country  was  held,  on  the  site 
of  Fort  Calhoun,  in  Washington  county. 

The  party  proceeded  northward,  stopping  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nioln-ara  river,  on  Nebraska  soil  for  the  last  time  until  its  return,  in 
180(>,  after  having  made  its  way  through  a  trackless  w'ilderness  for 
over  four  thousand  miles,  in  going  and  returning. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  upon  the  present  territory  of  Ne- 
braska was  made  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  at  Bellevue,  in  1810, 
under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Peter  A.  Sarj)y,  a  shrewd,  bold,  an<l  en- 
terprising Frenchman,  In  1S42  John  C.Fremont  made  a  path  across 
the  Territory,  up  the  Platte  valley,  and  in  1847  the  jNIormons  widened 
the  trail  in  finding  their  way  to  the  "promised  land."  About  1850 
tiie  great  rush  to  the  California  gold  fields  opened  the  great  highway 
across  Nebraska  never  to  be  discontinued,  and  exhibited  the  splendid 
l)Ossibilities  of  the  "  Platte  country  "  to  a  class  of  men  who  did  not 
fail  to  let  the  light  of  Nebraska's  great  natural  resources,  which  they 
had  seen,  shine  before  the  Eastern  States  in  after  years,  when  the  craze 
lor  the  golden  AVest  had  subsided.  In  1847  the  Presbyterian  church 
estal)lished  a  mission  at  Bellevue.  In  1848  Fort  Kearney  was 
planted  by  the  Government,  on  the  present  site  of  Nebraska  City,  but 
was  afterward  removed  to  Kearney  county,  taking  the  name  of  Fort 
Chihls,  but  later  the  name  of  Fort  Kearney. 

Congress  made  an  eflbrt  to  organize  a  Territory  west  of  Iowa  and 
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Missouri  in  1851-2,  which  failed,  owing  to  the  clash  of  partv  zeal  for 
and  against  the  spread  of  slavery. 

In  1852-3  a  bill  was  introduced  to  create  "Platte  Territory," com- 
prising all  of  the  present  domain  of  Kansas  and  all  of  Xebraska  south 
of  the  Platte  River.  This  bill  went  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, which  reported  a  bill  creating  the  same  domain  into  Nebraska 
Territory.  The  people  of  Iowa  were  anxious  to  have  the  new  Terri- 
tory directly  west  of  their  border,  and  to  that  end  such  of  them  as 
were  interested  in  having  a  good  field  for  schemes  of  emigration,  sent 
Hadley  D.  Johnson,  of  Council  Bluffs,  to  Washington  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  readjust  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Territory.  Through 
his  zealous  activity  two  Territories  were  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee instead  of  one,  in  the  famous  Kansas-Xebraska  Bill,  which  devel- 
oped such  a  bitter  Avar  between  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  parties, 
in  Congress  and  out. 

Finally,  Xebraska  was  organized  as  a  Territory  on  May  30,  1854, 
with  an  area  of  351,558  square  miles.  It  reached  from  the  40th  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  to  the  present  boundary  of  the  British  posses- 
sions, and  from  the  Missouri  river  westward  to  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  On  February  28,  1861, 16,035  square  miles  were 
cut  off  to  be  attached  to  Colorado,  and  on  ^Nlarch  2,  1861,  228,907 
square  miles  were  set  apart  for  Dakota.  Finally,  on  March  3,  1863, 
another  slice  was  taken  off  to  form  Idaho  Territory.  This  was  the 
final  change  in  the  area  of  Xebraska  Territory,  and  consisted  of  45,- 
999  square  miles. 

President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed  as  officers  for  the  new  Terri- 
tory, the  following:  For  Governor,  Francis  Burt,  of  South  Carolina  ; 
for  Secretary,  Thomas  B.  Cuming,  of  Iowa;  for  Chief  Justice,  Fen- 
ner  Furguson,  of  Michigan ;  and  for  Associate  Justices,  James  Bradley, 
of  Indiana,  and  Edward  R.  Harden,  of  Georgia;  for  Marshal,  Mark 
W.  Izard,  of  Arkansas;  and  for  Attorney,  Experience  Estabrook,  of 
AViscousin. 

Governor  Burt  reached  Bellevue,  the  Territorial  capital,  October  7, 
1854.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  on  October  16th,  and  died  there 
October  18,  1854.     Secretary  Cuming  became  the  acting  Governor. 

The  Territory  was  divided  into  the  eight  counties  of  Burt,  Wash- 
ington, Dodge,  Douglas,  Cass,  Pierce,  Forney,  and  Richardson.  One 
or  more  voting  precincts  were  established  in  each  of  these  counties. 
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All  cnunu'ration  ('f  llic  Territorial  iiiliahitants  was  made  in  Octo- 
Itt-r,  1S")4,  for  Legislative  representation,  Aeeonling  to  this,  each 
eonntv  was  entitled  to  i»nc  C\»nneilnian.  e\ce])t  Donglas,  which  was 
entitled  to  Ibnr,  and  Pierce,  which  had  three.  Jinrt,  Washinirton, 
DodiT*',  Ft)rney,and  Richardson,  each  had  two  Representatives.  Dong- 
las  had  eiiiht,  Cass  three,  and  Pierce  five.  The  first  general  election 
took  place  on  Deceniljer  12,  1854,  and  the  first  Legislatnre  met  at 
Omaha,  whence  the  capital  had  been  removed,  on  Jannarv  IG,  1855. 
This  pioneer  hodv  was  composed  "1'  the  following-named  gentlemen: 

THE    FIKST   COUNCIL. 

Ri(  iiAi;i»s()N   ('oiN'rv — I.   L.Sharp,  President. 

lilKT  C'Ol'NTY — B.  R.  Folsom. 

Wa>iiin(;ton  County — J.  C.  ^Mitchell. 

1)oi)c;e  County — M.  H.Clark. 

DouciLAs  County— T.  G.  (ioodwill,  A.  D.  -Jones,  O.  D.  Richard- 
son, S.  E.  Rogers. 

CA.S.S  County — Lnke  Xnckolls. 

Pierce  County— A.  H.  Bradford,  Jl.  P.  Bennett,  C.  H.  Cowles. 

Forney  County — Richard  Brown. 

Officers  of  the  Council — Dr.  G.  L.  Miller,  of  Omaha,  Chief 
Clerk;  ().  F.  Lake,  of  Brownville,  Assistant  Clerk;  S.  A.  Lewis,  of 
Omaha,  Sergeant-at-Arms ;  >'.  R.  Folsom,  Tekamah,  Doorkeeper. 

HOUSE  OF   EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Douglas  County — A.  J.  Hanseom,  6)>fo^f/V  W.  X.  Byers,  Wil- 
liam Clancy,  F.  Davidson,  Thomas  Davis,  A.  D.  Goyer,  A.  J.  Pop- 
pleton,and  Robert  A\'liitted. 

BiRT  County — -J.  B.  Robertson,  A.  C.  Purple. 

Washington  County — A.  Archer,  A.  J.  Smith. 

Dodge  County — E.  R.  Doyle,  J.  W.  Richardson. 

Cass  Cofntv — J.  M.  Latham,  William  Kempton,  J.  D.  H. 
Thompson. 

Pierce  County — G.  Bennet,  J.  H.  Cowles,  J.  H.  Decker,  W.  H. 
Hail,  and  M'illiam  jNLiddox. 

FoKNF.Y  County — W.  A.  Finney,  J.  M.  Wood. 

Run  ARDsoN  County — D.  ]\I.  Johnston,  J.  A.  Singleton. 

Officers  ok  tin:  Housk — I.  W.  Paddock,  Chief  Clerk;  G.  L. 
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Eayre,  Assistant  Clerk ;  J.  L.  Gibbs,  Sergeant-at-Arms ;  B.  B.  Thomp- 
son, Doorkeeper. 

Xapoleon  B.  GitKling  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress  at  the  same 
election  that  the  Legislature  was  chosen. 

The  several  counties  were  divided  into  three  Judicial  Districts. 

A  capitol  building  was  completed  in  Omaha  in  January,  1858. 

Mark  AV.  Izard  was  appointed  Governor  in  February,  1855,  and 
"William  A.  Richardson  iji  April,  1857,  who  resigned  in  1858.  J. 
Sterling  Morton  was  then  Secretary,  and  became  the  acting  Governor 
until  the  appointment  of  Samuel  Black,  in  1859.  He  closed  the  line 
of  Democratic  Governors  for  Nebraska,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Alvin 
Saunders,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  who  was  appointed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  18(31.  Governor  Saunders  was  succeeded  by  David  But- 
ler, in  1867,  when  Nebraska  became  a  State. 

The  question  of  organizing  a  State  government  was  voted  on  in 
March,  1860,  and  the  people  rejected  the  proposition  to  erect  a  State, 
by  a  vote  of  1,987  to  1,877.  Congress  passed  the  enabling  act  in 
1864  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska.  The  Territorial  Leo-islature 
framed  a  constitution  in  1866,  which  was  ratified  at  an  election  held 
on  June  21st  of  the  same  year.  Congress  passed  an  admission  act  July 
28th,  which  was  vetoed  by  Andrew  Johnson,  who  vetoed  a  similar  bill 
in  January,  1867;  but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto  on  February  8th  and 
9th.  There  Avas  one  condition  to  this  act :  Nebraska  must  assent  to  "  no 
denial  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  any  other  right,  to  any  person  by 
reason  of  race  or  color."  The  Legislature  promptly  ratified  this  con- 
dition, on  February  20th,  and  President  Johnson  proclaimed  this  com- 
pliance on  March  1,  1867. 

As  soon  as  the  State  was  admitted,  the  Legislature  decided  to  remove 
the  capital  from  Omaha,  which  was  accomplished  by  commissioners,  in 
October,  1867.  A  small  hamlet  named  Lancaster,  in  Lancaster  county, 
wa§  chosen  by  the  commissioners  and  approved  by  the  Legislature. 
The  new  capital  was  named  Lincoln,  after  Abraham  Lincoln. 

NEBRASKA  AS  A  STATE. 

David  Butler  had  been  elected  Governor  of  the  proposed  new  State 
in  1866,  and  now  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State.  He  was  reelected  October  8,  1868,  and  October  13,  1870,  but 
was  impeached  and  removed  from  office  on  June,  2,  1871,  and  Secre- 
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ivtarv  Williniii  11.  .laiiio  iivwd  as  Guvcnior  until  after  the  regular  elec- 
tion ttf  isT'J.  Knlurt  W.  Furnas  was  then  elected  Governor,  and 
installe«l  on  .lanuarv  l.'i,  l-STS.  He  was  succeeded  in  1875  by  Silas 
(JariuT.  win.  \va.-  r»'-elect('d.  and  >crvid  iiniil  -laiiuaiT  9,  1879,  when 
All»inus  Nance  was  inducted  int(»  the  office,  and  held  it  until  January 
4,  1883.  .lame.-  \^'.  Dawes  was  the  State's  Chief  Executive  thence 
until  succeeded  hy  John  M.  Thayer,  -laiuiary  (5,  1887,  who  is  now  serv- 
iui:-  his  scvond  term.  Guv,  Thayer  is  one  of  Nebraska's  citizens 
mo.st  di.stinuuished  for  long  and  honorable  .service.  He  was  born  in 
Hellinghani.  ^Massachusetts,  and  is  the  son  of  Elias  and  Huth  (Staples) 
ThaviT.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University,  in  1847,  having 
.studied  law.  He  removed  to  Nebraska  in  1854,  and  settled  at  Omaha, 
near  where  he  farmed  for  several  years.  He  entered  ])olitics  in  1855, 
becoming  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  v.as  beaten  by  Fenner  Fer- 
guson, perhaps  the  most  successful  politician  of  Territorial  times  in 
Nebraska.  He  was  defeated  for  the  same  office  in  1860  by  Samuel 
G.  DaiK ,  l>ut  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1860,  and 
served  during  the  term  of  1860-1. 

In  1S55  he  was  elected  Brigadier-General  of  the  Territorial  militia 
by  the  Legislature,  and  that  year  led  a  company  of  150  men  again.st 
the  troublesome  Pawnee  Indians,  and  again  in  1859  led  194  men,  with 
a  j)iece  of  artillery,  again.st  the  .same  Indians,  capturing  an  eritire  camp. 
He  was  also  employed  in  peace  negotiations  with  the  Indians.  This 
gave  him  (juite  a  military  experience. 

In  1861  he  was  instrumental  in  raising  and  organizing  the  Fir.st 
Kcgimcnl  of  Nebraska  V(»lunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  com- 
missioned Colonel.  After  .seeing  .some  .service  in  INIissouri,  he  was 
.sent  with  a  brigade  to  help  Gen.  Grant  at  Fort  Donelson,  command- 
ing the  Second  Brigade  of  Wallace's  Division  in  that  battle,  and  akso 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  For  able  and  gallant  conduct  in  these  two 
memorable  actions  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
At  the  time  Sherman  stormed  Chickasaw  bayou,  in  his  attempt  to 
ai)proach  Yicksburg  from  the  north,  General  Thayer  led  one  of  the 
most  im])ortant  of  the  storming  columns,  having  a  horse  shot  under 
liim.  He  particijiated  in  the  Yicksburg  Campaign,  helped  Sherman 
to  capture  Jackson,  and  then  a.ssistcd  to  reduce  Pendjerton  at  Yicks- 
burg. Here  he  was  ap})ointed  ISIajor-General  of  A^olunteers  for  gal- 
lant  eundiict.      Siibse(|ucntly   he  was   engaged    in  a  campaign    with 
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General  Steele  in  Arkansas,  and  near  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
placed  in  comniand  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  to  subdue  the  In- 
dians, who  had  been  terrorizing  the  West  with  their  barbarities. 

He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  for  Nebraska  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  18G6,  when  it  was  thought  the  Territory  would  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted as  a  State;  but  it  not  being  admitted  until  the  following  year, 
he  did  not  take  his  seat  until  March,  1867.  He  drew  the  four-year 
term,  and  Thomas  AV.  Tipton  the  six-year  term.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  Territorial  Governor  of  Wyoming,  and  served  one  term. 

In  1886  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Nebraska  by  about  25,000 
majority,  and  was  reelected  in  1888,  making  about  thirty-four  years 
since  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  military  man 
of  this  State,  and  is  Nebraska's  oldest  living  United  States  Senator. 
His  military  service  alone  has  given  him  a  national  reputation. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  T.  Allen,  a  lady  of  ability  and  re- 
finement, who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  a  minister 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  John  M.  Thayer  jr.  is 
the  Governor's  private  secretary. 

The  growth  of  Nebraska  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  population  will  indicate.  In  1855  the  census  returns  gave 
the  Territory  a  population  of  4,494.  In  1856  the  inhabitants  were  set 
down  at  10,716.  In  1860  the  number  had  grown  to  28,841.  By 
1870  there  were  122,993.  In  1875  the  population  had  advanced  to 
246,280,  and  by  the  census  of  1880,  Nebraska  liad  452,542  people. 
In  1885  the  enumeration  showed  an  aggregate  of  740,645,  and  the 
election  returns  of  1888  indicated  a  population  of  about  1,200,000. 
In  other  words,  the  increase  from  1870  to  1880  was  nearly  300  per 
centum,  and  that  from  1880  to  1890  will  approximate  close  to  200 
per  centum.  By  the  year  1900,  Nebraska  will  doubtless  have  quite 
2,000,000  population,  and  her  wealth  will  have  increased  accordingly. 

In  fact,  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  and  in  some  features  has  outrun 
the  rate  of  settlement. 

In  1871  a  constitutional  convention  assembled  at  the  capitol,  on 
June  5th,  and  adjourned  August  19th.  The  people  refused  to  adopt 
the  constitution  framed,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  September.     In 
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tlu'  -imiiiur  ol'  ls7").:i  >('c(»iul  convoiitioii  lrame<l  another  constitution, 
wliicli  was  adopted  l»y  ili(>  people  at  the  ()ct(»l)er  election  followino^. 
This  constitution  provided  that  there  should  be  eighty-four  Represen- 
tatives and  thirty  Senators,  until  1880,  when  the  number  should  be 
regulated  l»v  law;  but  the  Senate  should  not  exceed  thirty-three  and 
the  Jlouse  should  not  exceed  one  hundred.  The  first  Legislature  under 
this  constitution  assembled  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1877. 
John  M.  riiayer  and  Thomas  W.  Tipton  w^ere  chosen  United  States 
Senators  in  18(57,  the  former  to  serve  until  1871,  and  the  latter  until 
1875.  The  roster  of  United  States  Senators  ele('te<l  since  the  State 
Avas  admitted  is  as  follows: 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


Johu  M.  Thayer,  1867-71. 
Thomas  W.  Tipton,  18()7-7.5. 
Phiueas  W.  Hitchcock,  1871-77. 
Algeruou  S.  Paddock,  1875-81. 
Alvin  .launder?,  1877-83. 


C.  H.  Van  Wyck,  1881-87. 
Charles  F.  Mauderson.  1883-89. 
Algernon  S.  Paddock,  1887-93. 
Charles  F.  Manderson,  1889-95. 


TERRITORIAL   DELEGATES   IX   CONGRESS. 

Napoleon  B.  Gidding,  December  12, 1854. '    Experience  Estabrook,  October  11,  1859. 
Bird  B.  Chapman,  November  f?,  1855.         Samuel  G.  Dailey,  October  9,  1860. 
Fenner  Ferguson.  August  3,  1857.  I    Phineas  W.  Hitchcock,  October  11, 1864. 

NEBRASKA   STATE   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS. 


T.  M.  Marcjuett,  1865-67;  the  39th  Con- 
gress. 

Johu  Ta tie,  1867-69;  the  40th  Congress. 

.lohu  Taffe,  1869-71;  the  41st  Congress. 

.John  Tafle,  1871-73;  the  42d    Congress. 

Lorenzo  Crounse,  1873-75;  the  43rd 
Congress. 

Lorenzo  Crounse,  1875-77;  the  44th 
Congress. 


Frank  Welch,  1877.     Died  in  oflice. 

Thomas  J.  Majors,  1878-9.  To  till  va- 
cancy. 

E.  K.  Valentine,  1879-81;  the  Kith 
Congress. 

E.  K.  Valentine,  1881-83;  the  17th 
Congress. 


For  the  48th  Congres,  1883-85,  there  were  elected  : 

A.  J.  Weaver,  for  the  First  District.         !    E.  K.  Valentine,  (or  the  Third  District. 
James  Laird,  lor  the  Second  District."      \ 

For  the  49th  Congress,  188.5-87,  there  were  elected: 


A.  J.  Weaver,  for  the  First  District. 
James  Laird,  for  the  Second  Di.strict. 


George  W.  E.  Dorsey,  for  the  Third  Dis- 
trict. 


For  the  5Uth  Congress,  1887-89,  there  were  elected  : 


John  A.  McShane,  for  the  tirst  District. 
James  Laird,  for  the  Second  District. 


George  W.  E.  Dorsey,  for  the  Third  Dis- 
trict. 
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For  the  51st  Congress,  1889-91,  there  were  elected: 

W.  J.  Connell,  for  the  First  District.  George  W.  E.  Dorsey,  for  the  Third  Dis- 

James  Laird,  for  the  Second  District.       |  trict 

Nebraska  is  in  the  eighth  United  States  Court  Circuit,  composed 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mi.ssouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkan-sas,  and 
Colorado.  The  court  officers  for  both  the  United  States  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  are  as  subjoined  : 

David  J.  Brewer,  Circuit  Judge.  i    Brad  D.  Slaughter,  Marshal. 

Elmer  S.  Dundy,  District  Judge.  Elmer  D.  Frank,  Clerk  Circuit  Court. 

George  E.  Pritchell,  District  Attorney.        Elmer  S.  Dundy  jr.,  Clerk  Dist.  Court. 

Hon.  Brad  D.  Slaughter,  Avho  is  now  the  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  District  of  Nebraska,  was  commissioned  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1889.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  public  men  of  this  State,  and  his 
administrative  ability  in  a  position  of  this  kind  is  hardly  excelled  by 
any  man  in  the  State. 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  AY.  B.  Slaughter,  D.  D.,  and  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  Buck,  both  ministers  being  members  of 
the  Geneseo  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  New  York. 

Brad  D.  Slaughter  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  New  York,  on  No- 
vember 12,  1844.  His  father  removed  to  Chicago,  where  Master 
Brad  was  educated  in  the  city  public  schools,  and  where  he  learned 
the  printers'  trade  and  graduated  as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  For 
this  reason  he  is  always  most  accommodating  to  correspondents,  as 
any  newspaper  man  knows  who  has  reported  the  House  duriug'recent 
Legislative  sessions. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  with  his  father,  who  was  captain  of 
Company  G,  39th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  rendezvou.sed 
at  Chicago.  Afterward  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  of  the  67th  Illi- 
nois A'olunteer  Infantry,  and  gave  faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  throughout  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  great  conflict  he  removed  to  Nel^raska  City, 
where  he  married  in  1866.  He  made  his  residence  in  Omaha  for  a 
time,  and  later  removed  to  Lincoln,  where  he  lived  until  1879.  At 
the  close  of  the  Legislative  session  of  that  year  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Fullerton,  Nance  county,  which  county  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  brino-ino;  into  existence. 

He  was  first  elected  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  in  1877,  and  he  has  held  this  position  at 
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cvcrv  siicccc<lii)u-  tcTin  except  that  of  1SS.">.  In  tlii>  uHicc  ho  distin- 
guished himself  fur  the  exeeedingly  able  and  thorough  management 
he  gave  to  its  intricate  affairs.  He  was  also  recognized  as  a  very  skill- 
ful j)arliamentarian,  and  many  a  time  lie  has  rescued  the  House  and 
iSpeaker  from  a  complication  in  the  procee<lings,  the  run  of  which  he 
never  seenuHl  to  lose.  The  House  of  the  Twenty-first  Legislature 
presented  him  with  a  beautiful  silver  tea  service,  as  a  token  of  the 
esteem  of  the  members  for  his  careful  work  as  recording  ofiicer  and 
the  general  esteem  that  body  entertained  for  him  j)ersonally.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  accepted  the  gift  in  a  brief  and  perti- 
nent speech,  in  which  he  used  a  sentence  substantially  like  the  follow- 
inu':  "  In  all  duties  I  have  been  called  upon  to  attend  to,  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  to  do  the  work  Just  exactly  as  near  right  as  I  knew  how." 
This  sentence  contains  the  explanation  of  his  success  and  that  of  all 
men  who  sustain  themselves  in  responsible  positions. 

In  ISSO  he  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  United  States  census, 
his  district  includinu  the  entire  South  Platte  section  of  Nebraska.  It 
fell  to  his  province  to  appoint,  supply,  instruct,  and  ol)tain  reports 
from  8(33  enumerators,  but  his  management  of  this  responsible  and 
difficult  ofticc  was  as  prudent  and  efficient  as  coidd  be  possilile  under 
the  circumstances.  Few  supervisors  performed  better  service,  and  of 
the  sixty-one  Ignited  States  INlarshals  in  the  Ignited  States  it  may 
safely  be  doubted  whether  one  will  prove  more  faithful,  able  and  suc- 
cessful than  ]\farshal  IJrad  D.  Slaughter,  of  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  as  a  Territory  and  a  State  has  had  eleven  Governors  and 
four  acting  Governors.     The  Territorial  Governors  were  as  follows : 


Samuel  W.  Black,  May  2,  1858. 
Alvin  Saunders,  May  15,  ISHl. 


Francis  Burt,'  October  16,  1854. 
Mark  W.  Izard,  February  20,  1855. 
W.  A.  Richardson,^  January  12,1858. 

The  State  Governors  have  been  six  in  number,  as  follows: 

David  Butler, '  February  21.  ISCiT.  ]    Albinus  Nance.  January,  9.  1879. 

Robert  W.  Furnas,  January  13, 1873.  James  W.  Uawes,  January  4,  1883. 

Silas  Garber,  January  11.  1875.  i    John  M.  Thayer,  January  6,1887. 

'  Difd  iu  office,  October  18,  1854;  office  filled  by  Secretary  Thomas  B.  Cuming  until  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Izard. 

-Resigned,  tlieoflice  being  filled  by  Secretary  J.  Sterling  ^lorton  until  arrival  of  Gover- 
uor  Blaclc. 

•'Elected  in  ISCR.  but  did  not  become  Governor  until  February  21,  1867.  owing  to  the  delay 
iu  admitting  Nebraska  into  the  Union.  Secretary  W.  H.  James  acted  as  Governor  from  June  2, 
1871,  until  iustallatioii  of  Governor  Furnas,  January  13, 1873. 
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Nebraska  has  had  but  five  Lieutenant-Go vernors  since  she  became 
a  State,  as  follows  : 

Othuiau  A.  Abbott,  1877-79.  H.  H.  Shedd.  1885-89. 

Edmund  C.  Cams,  1879-83.  Geo.  D.  Meiklejohn,  1889-91. 

A.  W.  Agee.  1883-^^5. 

The   Territorial   Secretaries  were  four  in  number,  three  of  Avhom, 
Cuming,  Morton,  and  Paddock,  became  acting  Governors.   Thev  were : 


Thomas  B.  Cuming,'  August  13, 1854. 
John  B.  Motley,-!  March  23,  1858. 


J.  Sterling  Mortonj^*  July  12,  1858. 
Alg.  S.  Paddock,*  May  6,  1861. 


The  Secretaries,  since  Nebraska  became  a  State,  have  been  as  noted 
in  the  subjoined  list : 
Thomas  P.  Kennard,  February  21, 1867.   (    S.  J.  Alexander,  January  9,  1879. 


Edward  P.  Eoggen,  January  4,  1883. 
Gilbert  L.  Laws,  January  6,  1887. 


Wm.  H.  James,'  January  10,  1871. 
John  J.  Gosper,  January  13,  1873. 
Bruno  Tzschuck,  January  11,  1875. 

Gilbert  L.  Laws,  now  Secretary  of  State  for  Nebraska,  was  the 
sixth  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  and  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Richland  county,  Illinois,  March  11,  1838. 

His  father,  James  Laws,  was  born  near  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1801,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  his  father  being  a  Scotch- 
man and  his  mother  an  Irish  woman.  He  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Southern  Illinois,  and  in  time,  by  industry  and  economy,  became 
a  large  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  .supplying  in  part  the  Indian  Agency 
at  Chicago  with  beef  cattle.  The  corn  from  his  own  and  neighbor- 
ing farms  was  by  him  shipped  in  Hat-boats  down  the  Wabash  and  so 
on  to  New  Orleans  for  a  market.  Opening  farms  and  planting  or- 
chards, building  houses  and  bridges,  constructing  roads  and  operating 
mills,  taxed  not  only  his  own  energies,  but  kept  at  work  a  number  of 
men  settled  about  him,  wIk)  were  constantly  in  his  employ. 

In  religious  faith  he  was  a  Campbellite,  uniting  Avitli  that  church 
in  early  manhood. 

Politically,  he  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Henry 
Clay,  becoming  in  later  years  a  radical  Republican,  and  so  intolerant 

iWas  Acting  Governor  from  October  IS,  1854,  to  February  20,  1855,  and  from  October  25, 
1875,  to  January  12,  1858.     Died  March  12, 1858. 

-  Acting  Secretary  until  tlie  arrival  of  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

3  Acting  Governor  from  December  5,  1858,  to  May  2. 1S5U,  and  from  February  21, 1860,  to  1861. 

*  Acting  Goveinor  from  May,  18(31,  and  so  continued  during  mcst  of  the  teim  of  Gov. 
Saunders,  or  until  1867. 

'■>  Was  Acting  Governor  from  June  2. 1871.  to  .January  13,  1873. 
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ill  his  views  ilurinj::  tlic  war  that  ho  rojxardcd  every  Deiiux-rat  as  a  ])iib- 
lio  eneinv,  and  woiihl  not  exchan<re  the  common  courtesies  of  neigh- 
bors with  any  menihcr  <if  that  party. 

Tlie  mother  of  (J.  L.  Laws  was  Lucinda  Calhoun,  a  second  cousin 
to  the  statesman  of  that  name.  She  was  born  in  Abbeyville,  South 
Carolina,  in  l.SOO.  She,  too,  was  a  Campbellite,  and  her  whole  life 
was  sacredly  tleilicatal  to  the  discharge  of  motherly  cares  and  Chris- 
tian duties. 

G.  L.  Laws  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Richlaml  county,  attending  school  a  few  weeks  in  winter 
when  old  enough,  dropping  corn  and  helping  "shear  sheep"  in  the 
spring,  carrying  water  and  other  drinks  to  "the  hands"  in  summer, 
and  ''shuckintr  the  down  row"  in  the  fall.  In  school  he  became 
somewhat  noted  as  a  speller,  and  was  a  fair  reader,  these  being  the 
only  branches  taught  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  in  those  days  in 
that  country. 

In  184o  the  family  removed  to  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin,  bought  a 
tract  of  land,  and  opened  a  farm.  Here  were  no  schools,  and  over 
five  years  elapsed  before  an  opportunity  offered  to  attend  school  again. 
In  1847  he  worked  a  lead  mine  on  the  halves.  In  1850  his  father 
traded  his  farm  for  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  he 
opened  a  ferry,  now  known  as  "  Laws's  Ferry,"  and  where  he  ke})t  a 
lumber  yard,  the  subject  of  this  tale  being  obliged  to  make  himself 
useful  as  ferryman  and  salesman  in  the  yard. 

\\\  the  winter  of  1851  and  1852  he  chopped  cord  w^ood  and  split 
rails.  Here,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  he  crossed  the  river  and  walked 
three  miles  morning  and  evening  to  attend  a  district  school.  In  the 
winter  of  1854  he  "did  chores  for  his  board"  and  attended  the  same 
school.  In  June,  1855,  he  left  home  without  consulting  the  tiimily, 
lor  the  sole  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  attend  better  schools  for 
a  longer  term  each  year.  During  June  and  July  he  put  in  a  number 
of  weeks  of  very  hard  work  for  a  good  deacon  of  a  church,  for  wdiich 
he  received  no  pay,  and  this  fact  may  have  affected  his  whole  religious 
life. 

During  the  years  185G  and  1857  he  worked  a  short  time  on  a  farm, 
rafted  railroad  ties,  helped  build  the  Illinois  Central  with  barrow  and 
spade,  "rolled  sugar"  on  a  steam-boat,  cooked  for  a  crew'  of  men  in 
a  logging  camp,  chojij)cd  saw-logs,  drove  saw-logs,  and  run  a  saw- 
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mill,  raitetl  and  run  lumber,  landing  in  St.  Louii?  in  Ano-ust  of  1857 
■with  a  large  "fleet"  of  lumber,  which  he  could  not  sell,  and  Avas 
obliged  to  start  a  lumber  yard  in  that  city,  which  he  did  on  Ninth 
street  and  Cass  avenue.  His  experience  as  a  ferryman,  with  some- 
thing of  an  aptitude  for  such  work,  made  him  an  expert  riverman, 
and  brought  him  from  §3.00  to  810.00  per  day  during  sprino- and 
summer  months,  rafting  lumber  doAvn  the  Wisconsin  river  to  Missis- 
sippi towns.  After  the  first  winter,  during  which  he  was  a  cook, 
studying  meantime,  and  receiving  much  valuable  assistance  from  the 
"boss,"  wild  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  he  attended  school  winters  and 
such  parts  of  fall  and  spring  terms  as  he  could  until  twenty  years 
old,  when,  after  paying  yearly  some  small  debts  for  those  in  a  meas- 
ure dependent  upon  him,  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of  §300.00 
in  cash.  This  fund  enabletl  him  to  quit  the  more  lucrative  but  less 
desirable  lines  of  labor,  and  turn  his  attention  to  teaching  school,  re- 
versing the  order  of  former  years,  now  working  winters  and  attend- 
ing school  summers.  He  enjoyed,  for  longer  and  shorter  terms,  the 
advantages  afforded  by  Hascall  University,  at  Mazo  iNIanie ;  at  Silsby 
Academy,  at  Richland  City ;  and  at  Milton  College,  all  in  Wisconsin  ; 
but,  except  the  latter,  all  very  poor  and  without  libraries  or  appara- 
tus. At  one  of  the  academies  he  finished  a  course  in  trioouometrv 
and  surveving  Avhere  the  onlv  instrument  for  use  was  an  old  survey- 
or's  compass  with  a  broken  needle.  The  teachers  were  all  educated 
gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  able  men,  earnest,  honest,  and  patriotic 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  "seats  of  learning"  in  the  West. 

The  winter  of  1860-61  he  was  employed  as  principal  of  the  schools 
at  Richland  Center,  where  he  was  accredited  a  very  successful  teacher. 

This  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  "Men  and  steel"  were 
wanted  for  national  defense.  In  March,  1861,  Mr.  Laws  signed  his 
name  to  a  paper,  pledging  his  services  provided  the  company  was 
called  into  service  before  he  became  located  in  the  University  at 
]Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  he  had  arranged  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. His  school  closed  on  Friday,  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  next 
morning  a  dispatch  was  received  calling  the  company  into  service. 

On  such  little  threads  of  time  and  circumstance  hang  the  destinies 
of  men  I 

Mr.  Laws  went  to  the  front  with  his  company  as  its  Fourth  Ser- 
geant, and  with  a  military    life    comprising   the    usual    routine,  he 
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(IritU'd  into  the  Annv  of  tlio  Potomac,  and  his  regiment  was  assigned 
to  (icneral  Manoook's  corps,  an<l  with  McClellan's  great  army  entered 
n|»(»n  the  IVninsnhn*  Campaign.  Ahuost  on  the  anniversary  of"  his 
rail  to  the  front,  >Iay  10,  lS<i2,  Mr.  Laws  was  in  the  Held,  engaged  in 
the  Battle  of  Williamshnrg.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  that  action, 
once  in  the  left  arm  and  again  in  the  left  ankle.  AVith  1,200  other 
wounded  men,  of  both  armies  and  several  nationalities,  ]\Ir.  Laws 
was  taken  on  boanl  the  steamer  "  Vanderbilt,"  which  was  moored 
above  Yorktown,  and  all  were  conveyed  to  lialtimore,  Maryland,  for 
hosjiital  care  and  surgical  treatment.  On  tiie  voyage  those  twelve 
hundrc^l  men  had  no  aid  or  care  except  that  given  by  four  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  labored  for  the  comfort  of  the  suffering  soldiers  with 
an  impartial  tidclity  that  was  the  perfection  of  heroic  Christian  for- 
titude. Xo  man  was  neglected;  all  were  treated  precisely  alike. 
Tiiosc  faithful  women  stayed  at  their  posts  as  long  as  they  could  stand 
up,  and  the  men  almost  forgot  the  agonies  of  their  own  wounds  in 
grateful  admiration  of  those  most  noble  attendants.  Mr.  Laws  to 
this  day  regards  their  grand  devotion  to  duty  as  one  of  the  most  gen- 
uine and  splendid  exhibitions  of  human  excellence  that  he  has  ever 
known.  For  eight  days  Mr.  Laws's  wounds  went  without  surgical 
attention.  The  bones  of  his  ankle  being  shattered  to  pieces,  the  flesh 
had  begun  to  decompose  when  treatment  was  at  last  begun,  and  his 
leg  above  the  ankle  had  to  be  amputated.  Even  with  this  severe 
remedy  the  battle  for  life  was  a  terrible  one,  and  his  friends  hardly 
expected  to  see  him  rise  from  his  bed  again.  He  lay  on  his  back  in 
the  hot  hospital  until  the  processes  of  his  spine  protruded,  and  his 
tlesh  wasted  away  until  he  weighed  but  little  over  seventy  pounds. 

The  ladies  of  Baltimore  carried  on  the  most  perfect  hospital  service 
organized  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them  were 
l)andod  together,  and  every  day  they  visited  every  sick  and  wounded 
soldier,  administering  comforts  and  delicacies  until  they,  in  matters  of 
diet,  actually  killed  some  of  the  men  with  kindness.  This  they  did 
without  regard  to  which  army  the  soldier  fought  in.  But  amongst 
themselves  they  enjoyed  a  partisan  hate  that  was  not  excelled  anv- 
whero  in  tiie  Fnited  States.  Under  their  gracious  care  ]Mr.  Laws 
continued  from  the  13th  day  of  May  until  the  29th  of  July,  part  of 
the  time  hovering  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Dark  Valley;  but  his 
strong  constitution  enal)led  him  to  pass  the  crisis  safely. 
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On  the  29th  of  July  his  brother  came  from  Wisconsin  and  easily 
took  him  in  his  arms  to  the  train  which  conveyed  them  back  to  his 
home  county.  In  September  he  was  able  to  get  out  on  crutches,  for 
the  first  time  in  over  four  months.  On  that  day  he  went  to  the 
county  seat  to  attend  the  Republican  county  convention,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  loyal  people.  The  moment  the  convention  was 
organized  a  resolution  was  passed,  unanimously  and  amid  much  en- 
thusiasm, providing  that  G.  L.  Laws  could  take  his  choice  of  the 
county  offices,  and  his  selection  would  be  ratified  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Laws  agreed  to  accept  the  office  of  County  Clerk,  and  the  nom- 
ination was  given  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  convention.  He 
was  elected  on  November  4,  1862,  by  a  majority  of  843,  when  the 
average  Republican  majority  of  the  county  was  about  300.  He  was 
reelected  in  1864,  and  again  in  1866,  and  served  six  years  in  that 
office.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Richland  Center,  which  position  he  filled  with  ability  until  April, 
1876,  when  he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Laws  has  enjoyed  enough  newspaper  experience  to  fully  entitle 
him  to  wear  the  badge  of  the  craft.  In  November,  1863,  in  company 
with  Samuel  C.  Hvatt  and  M'illiam  J.  Waffp;oner,  he  bought  the 
Richland  County  Observer.  Although  this  was  the  first  experience 
of  these  gentlemen  in  newspaper  work,  they  made  a  live  and  success- 
ful paper  of  it.  All  were  soldiers  and  fast  friends.  On  May  12,  1864, 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  a  brother  of  William  J.  Waggoner 
—  James  H.  Waggoner.  On  August  8,  1867,  the  Observer  and  The 
Live  Republican  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Richland 
County  Republican,  of  which  Mr.  G.  L.  Laws  owned  a  one-fourth  in- 
terest, in  company  with  James  H.  Waggoner,  who  owned  one-half 
and  managed  the  paper,  and  C.  H.  Smith.  In  a  few  months  Messrs. 
Laws  and  Smith  sold  their  interest  in  the  Republican  to  George  D. 
Stevens.  On  September  1,  1874,  Mr.  Laws  again  bought  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Republican  from  Mr.  Waggoner,  and  he  continued  a  joint 
proprietor  of  the  paper  with  W.  M.  Fogo  for  two  years,  and  finally 
sold  his  interest  to  O.  G.  Munson,  and  so  ended  his  newspaper  work 
until  he  became  a  citizen  of  Nebraska. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  ]Mr.  Laws  was  ever  a  very  busy  man. 
If  he  ever  had  any  months  of  idleness  from  the  age  of  six  years  to  the 
present  time,  the  records  do  not  reveal  when  it  was.    Besides  the  evi- 
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lU'iu'cs  of  his  imlustrv  alrcatly  relatcl,  we  Hiul  liiiu  pR'sick'nt  of  the  board 
of  town  trusiteesof  Uk'lilaiid  Ccnti-r  in  18G1).  About  the  same  time  he 
had  a  ImsiiK'-ss  coniie<'tioii  with  a  real  estate  firm.  Durinjx  this  busy 
period  of  his  life,  if  one  period  eouhl  be  much  more  busy  than  an- 
other, he  was  one  of  a  board  of  five  trustees  who  gave  ])ersonal  atten- 
tion to  the  ercetion  of  the  First  I5a|)tist  C'hurc-h  of  Richland  Center. 
This  .-trueture  was  of  brick,  on  a  high  stone  basement,  and  cos^ 
>^»),(KH),  a  vcrv  hum'  sum  for  the  i)ioneers  of  that  locality  to  raise  at 
that  date.  The  work  was  delayed  from  time  to  time  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds,  but  the  trustees  held  on  tenaciously  and  finally  completed 
the  buildiuir,  which  was  ilic  finest  church  structure  in  the  county  as 
late  as  1884.  The  name  of  G.  L.  Laws  also  appears  on  the  i-oll  of 
Masters  of  Richland  Lodge  No.  66,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Richland  Cen- 
ter, which  was  organizeil  in  1850. 

In  Ai)ril,  1<S7(),  Mr.  Laws  resigned  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Rich- 
land Center,  and  removed  to  Nebraska.  He  located  at  Orleans,  in 
Harlan  county,  at  which  point  he  purchased  the  Republican  A'alley 
fScntinel,  and  took  up  the  editorial  pen  for  a  fourth  time.  He  soon 
became  secretary  of  the  Republican  A'alley  Land  Association,  which 
position  he  held  until  about  1880,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  D. 
Macfarland,  of  Lincoln.  In  1881  he  sold  the  Sentiiiel  to  "NVenn  <S: 
Kiiiiiht.  From  1881  he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  land  office  at 
Bloomington,  and  also  assisted  in  a  bank  at  Orleans  during  a  part  of 
this  period. 

He  was  appointed  and  confirmed  registrar  of  the  Federal  land  office 
at  McCook  on  March  3,  1883,  and  took  possession  of  that  office  on 
June  loth  following.  He  administered  the  affiiirsof  this  responsiljle 
post  with  unquestioned  efficiency  until  he  was  removed  by  Grover 
Cleveland,  on  November  2,  1886.  He  had  already  been  nominated 
by  the  Republican  })arty  of  the  State  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  and  on  the  next  day  after  he  left  the  land  office  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State  over  Richard  Thompson,  Democrat,  (who  ran  ahead 
of  his  ticket,)  by  21,4o()  votes,  the  total  vote  cast  being  less  than  13K,- 
()()(>.  Mr.  Laws  administered  the  alfairs  of  this  very  important  office 
with  fidelity  and  success,  combining,  as  it  does,  resjwnsible  relations 
to  nearly  all  the  State  institutions,  the  State  l^oard  of  Transportation, 
and  other  State  executive  boards,  these  complex  relations  calling  for 
large  executive  al)ility  and  sound  judgment.     He  performed  the  >vork 
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of  his  first  term  so  well,  however,  that  he  was  renominated  for  a  sec- 
ond term  by  acclamation  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  1888 
and  was  re-elected  by  nearly  28,000  majority.  The  present  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  Laws  has  been  able  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  very  safest  and  best  officials  that  Nebraska 
possesses  to-day. 

Though  somewhat  out  of  chronological  order,  yet,  on  the  principle 
of  reserving  the  best  things  for  the  conclusion,  we  will  here  refer  to 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Laws.  This  took  place  at  the  former  residence  of 
the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Isaac  Lawrence,  in  Bear  creek  valley,  in  Rich- 
land county,  Wisconsin,  October  25,  1868.  The  bride  was  Miss 
Josephine  Lawrence,  and,  as  Mrs.  G.  L.  Laws,  is  too  well  known  to 
Lincoln  society  to  require  an  introduction.  Mr.  Laws  was  one  of 
eleven  children.  His  own  children  are  three  in  number,  all  daughters. 
Their  names  are  Gertrude  H.,  Theodosia  C,  and  Helen  Lucile  Laws. 

The  Territorial  Auditors  were  six  in  number,  as  follows: 


Charles  B.  Smith,  March  16,  1855. 
Samuel  L.  Campbell,  August  3,  1857. 
William  E.  Moore,  June  1,  1858. 


Robert  C.  Jordan,  August  2, 1858. 
Wm.  E.  Harvey,  October  8,  1861. 
John  Gillespie,  October  10,  1865. 


The  State  Auditors  have  been  six,  Mr.  Gillespie  continuing  from 

Territorial  times  into  the  State  administration  about  six  years.     The 

list  of  State  Auditors  is  as  shown  below : 

John  Gillespie,  February,  1867.  I    John  Wallichs,'  November  12,  1880. 

Jefferson   B.  Weston,  January  13,  1873.   |    H.  A.  Babcock,  January  8,  1885. 
F.  W.  Liedtke,  January  9,  1879.  |    Thomas  H.  Benton,  January  3,  1889. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  the  present  State  Auditor  of  Nebraska, 
was  installed  in  the  very  responsible  position  he  now  occupies  on  the 
third  day  of  January,  1889.  He  was  then  but  a  little  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  youngest  man  who  ever  held  such  an  important 
office  in  this  State,  and  one  of  the  few  who  have  been  elevated  to  so 
high  a  place  of  trust  in  the  United  States  at  so  early  an  age.  And 
in  making  him  their  choice  for  Auditor  his  fellow  citizens  exhibited 
a  confidence  in  his  ability  to  discharge  the  difficult  duties  of  the  place 
that  was  remarkable,  as  he  received  the  highest  vote  of  any  state 
officer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  number  of  able  men  and  tried 
officials  were  associated  with  him  as  candidates. 

1  Appointed  to  till  vacaiicv. 

4 
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Ml.  r>('iiton  was  b(ini  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Oc- 
tober 17,  1858.  His  liitlier,  William  I.  Benton,  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  when  a  young  man,  Init  later  in  life  followed  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  He  was  a  plain,  sturdy  citizen,  and  with  his  wife, 
Mr>.  Kmaline  l>enton,  helieved  in  the  gooil  old  customs  and  princi- 
ples for  which  the  descendants  of  the  New  England  Puritans  are  dis- 
tinuuished.  JJoth  his  parents  were  Americans,  possessing  the  staunch 
virtues  ol'  the  people  who  founded  the  civilization  of  the  Western 
world,  along  the  shore  of  tiie  Atlantic. 

The  State  Auditor  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  ten  years,  attending  to  the  usual  duties  of  farm  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivating  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  common 
schools  of  the  locality  where  he  lived.  At  the  age  of  ten,  and  in  1868, 
his  father  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  located  in  Fremont,  becoming  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  State,  and  thus  initiating  his  son,  the  future  State 
Auditor,  into  the  severe  school  of  practical  western  farm  life  in  the 
earlv  davs  of  Nebraska.  He  worked  on  a  farm  in  summer  time,  and 
attended  school  during  winters,  at  Fremont,  until  he  reached  his 
thirteenth  year,  when  he  spent  a  year,  that  of  1872-3,  at  Doane  Col- 
lege, at  Crete,  Nebraska. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  young  Benton  entered  a  telegraph  office  at 
Fremont,  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year,  and  became  a  practical  oper- 
ator. The  following  spring  he  became  recoj'der  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  at  Fremont,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and,  perhaps,  the  young- 
est recorder  of  important  })ublic  instruments  who  ever  performed 
such  work  in  Nebraska.  But  young  Benton  always  made  it  a  point 
to  do  his  work  well,  and  filled  the  position  with  credit  to  himself  un- 
til January  1,  1877,  when  he  secured  the  position  of  clerk  in  the 
office  of  State  Auditor  J.  B.  "Weston.  This  he  filled  acceptably  until 
the  summer  of  1877,  when  he  accepted  a  ])lace  as  salesman  in  the  book 
store  of  Arthur  Gibson,  of  Fremont.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1878,  when  he  was  given  the  post  of  book-kee})er  for  a 
foundry  at  Fremont,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  until 
I)cce(ul)er  of  that  year. 

( )n  the  first  day  of  January,  1879,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
he  was  elected  second  assistant  clerk  of  the  House,  and  dischareed  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  marked  ability  until  the  close  of  February, 
when  he  was  given  the  position  of  book-keeper  by  State  Auditor  F. 
\V.  Lied  the. 


HON'.  T.  ir.  BKNTOX,  AUDITOR   OF   STATE. 


HON.  J.  E.   HILL,  STATE   TREASURER. 
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In  this  situation  Mr.  Benton  was  at  home,  his  ability  and  skill  as 
an  accountant  being  even  at  this  time  beyond  question.  He  continued 
to  occupy  this  responsible  post  during  the  entire  term  of  Auditor 
Liedtke,  and  that  of  his  successor,  John  AVallichs. 

On  January  7,  1885,  H.  A.  Babcock,  then  State  Auditor,  selected 
Mr.  Benton  for  the  position  of  Deputy  State  Auditor.  In  this  im- 
portant trust  Mr.  Benton  acquitted  himself  Avith  all  that  thorouo-h- 
ness,  prudence  and  tact  Avhich  the  duties  of  an  efficient  administration 
of  the  duties  of  the  place  required,  and  to  such  a  degree  of  success 
that  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Auditor,  in 
the  summer  of  1888,  the  most  searching  criticisms  of  his  opponents 
could  not  reveal  a  blemish  in  his  integrity,  nor  a  shortcoming  in  the 
execution  of  the  Mork  that  had  been  assigned  him.  He  was  nom- 
inated against  such  strong  competitors  as  John  Peters,  of  Albion, 
and  Henry  Groshans,  of  Sutton.  His  election  was  accomplished  by 
the  highest  aggregate  vote  received  by  any  State  officer  on  the  ticket,  a 
circumstance  which  atlbrds  Mr.  Benton  occasion  for  a  large  degree  of 
just  pride. 

On  the  third  day  of  January,  1889,  Mr.  Benton  was  duly  installed 
in  the  office  of  State  Auditor  of  Nebraska,  and  he  has  discharged  the 
com])lex  responsibilities  of  this  important  position,  since  that  date, 
with  conspicuous  fidelity  to  duty  and  the  high  manifestation  of  esteem 
expressed  for  him  by  the  people  of  the  State  at  the  polls. 

Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton  is  a  relative  of  the  famous  Senator  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  who  so  ably  and  honorably  represented  the 
people  of  his  State  in  eminent  positions  of  trust  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  Benton  Mas  married  to  Miss  Fanny  McManigal,  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1881,  and  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Hon.  G.  W.  E. 
Dorsev,  ISIember  of  Con2:ress  from  the  Third  District.  He  esteems 
his  honors  highly;  but  his  little  daughter,  Hazel  M.  Benton,  born  Au- 
gust 24, 1886,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Benton,  next  to  Mrs.  Benton,  as  the 
best  of  all  his  treasures. 

The  three  Territorial  Treasurers  are  noted  in  the  annexed  list : 

B.  P.  Kankiu,  March  16,  1855.  Augustus  Kountze,  October  8,  1861. 

Wm.  W.  Wyman,  November  6,  1855. 

Mr.  Kountze  was  continued  in  office  by  the  State.  The  list  of  State 
Treasurers  is  here  shown  : 
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Aujiustus  Koiiiit/e.  Kebriiary.  1H()7.  George  M.  Bartlett,  January  9,  1879. 

Jnines  Sweet.  January  11.  lH«>!t.  Phelps  D.  Stnrdevaut,  January  4,  1883. 

Henry  A.  Koeni;:.  January  10,  1871.  Charles  H.  Williud.  January  8.  1885. 

J.  C.  McHride.  January  11.187.">.  J«'hn  E.  Hill,  .lanuary  :{,  1889. 

Hon.  .loliii  K.  Hill,  the  Treasurer  for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  is  by 
virtue  ol"  liis  oHitv  a  ineinbor  of  the  State  Board  of  Tran.sportation, 
the  State  lioard  of  Pxlueational  Lands  and  Funds,  the  State  Board 
of  I'ul)li<'  Lauds  and  liuildiug^^,  the  State  Board  of  Purchases  and 
Supplies,  the  State  Jioard  of  Kqualizatiou,  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macv,  the  State  Board  of  Printing,  the  State  Board  of  Banking,  and 
the  State  Normal  Board.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  niomber  of  tiic  main 
executive  boards  of  the  State. 

As  bio<:rai)hy  is  the  Ibundation  of  history,  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr. 
Hill's  life  is  very  ajipropriatc  to  a  history  of  Lincoln,  in  which  he  is 
now  a  prominent  figure. 

His  father's  name  was  Samuel  Hill,  who  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  dc.><cended  on  his  father's  side 
probablv  from  the  Scotch.  His  mother,  a  grandmother  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  was  named  Van  Ordcstrand.  She  was  probably  a  native 
of  Holland.  Sanuul  Hill  was  apprenticed,  when  young,  to  learn  the 
hatter's  trade,  and  spent  four  years  "bound  out"  at  this  occupation. 
Then  he  followed  the  life  of  a  farmer,  in  Ohio,  and  later  in  life  be- 
came a  merchant.  He  was  a  prudent,  cautious,  business  man.  He 
spent  his  closing  years  at  Hey  worth,  Illinois,  where  he  died,  in  1882. 
T)iiring  his  life  he  held  several  important  public  positions. 

The  mother  of  the  Treasurer  was,  before  marriage,  Miss  Pamela 
Edgar.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  spirit  and  energy,  courageous, 
persistent,  devoted  to  duty  and  success.  She  was  born  at  Berlin, 
H<jlmes  county,  Ohio.  On  her  mother's  side  she  was  descended  from 
the  Scotch.  Her  father  was  of  Irish  nativity.  His  ancestors  made  a 
name  in  the  military  history  of  Ireland,  Col.  Edgar  and  others  of 
the  name  being  brave  defenders  of  the  cause  of  Ireland's  independ- 
ence. Her  father  was  a  prominent  Whig  politician  of  Ohio,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  early  Legislature  of  that  State.  Her  death  oc- 
cin-red  at  Heyworth,  Illinois,  in  1871. 

The  Treasurer,  John  E.  Hill,  was  born  in  Berlin,  Ohio.  He  spent 
his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  working  in  summer,  and  going  to  .school  in 
winter,  like  most  farmer  boys  had  to  do,  from  1840  to  1865.     When 
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seventeen  years  of  age  he  removed,  Mith  his  father's  family,  to  De- 
fiance county,  Ohio,  near  Farmer's  Center,  -where  he  continued  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits  in  summer,  but  taught  district  school  in 
the  winter.  This  was  the  routine  of  his  life  until  1861,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  which  he  spent  at  West  Unity  Academy,  near  his 
home. 

In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  14th  Ohio  Infantry,  but  was  soon  after- 
ward prostrated  with  typhoid  fever,  and  did  not  recover  his  health 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  perilous  condition  of  the  Union  in  1862 
stirred  the  blood  of  the  men  of  his  home  region,  and  earlv  in  Aug-ust 
they  assembled  and  formed  a  company  by  general  agreement.  The 
work  of  its  organization  required  only  four  days,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  fourtii  the  company  chose  John  E.  Hill  its  captain,  unanimously. 
( )n  the  fifth  day  the  company  reported  for  duty  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
was  assigned  to  Company  F,  of  the  llltli  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
commanded  bv  Col.  J.  R.  Bond.  The  reoiment  soon  beg-an  dutv  un- 
der  Gen.  Buel,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  After  moving  to  Frankfort 
and  thence  to  Bowling  Green,  Company  F  and  one  other  company, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Hill,  were  assigned  to  Fort  Baker, 
Kentucky,  of  which  Capt.  Hill  had  charge  during  the  winter  of  1862 
and  1863.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  typhoid-pneumonia,  and  his  life 
was  despaired  of  for  several  days;  but  he  was  able  to  take  command 
of  his  company  in  the  spring.  The  company  next  was  engaged  in 
the  campaign  in  East  Tennessee,  and  was  with  the  first  troops  that 
entered  Knoxville.  This  was  the  active  contest  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Long-street,  after  Chickamauga.  During  the  campaign  in 
Tennessee,  Capt.  Hill  Avas  designated  as  Provost-Marshal  by  General 
Schofield,  and  had  command  of  the  captured  towns  of  that  State. 

The  winter  of  1863-64  was  spent  in  East  Tennessee,  and  then 
Captain  Hill's  command  joined  Sherman  in  his  grand  campaign  of 
battles  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  one  of  the  longest  periods  of 
continued  fighting  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  guns  of  the  two 
armies  were  not  silent  a  dav  from  the  9th  of  Mav  until  some  time  in 
September.  On  the  first  date  named  Captain  Hill's  company  engaged 
the  enemy  at  Buzzard's  Roost,  and  he  led  his  command  into  every 
important  action  from  that  point  to  Atlanta.  It  seemed  to  be  the  for- 
tune of  his  company  to  be  in  the  hottest  of  nearly  all  the  great  battles 
of  this  memoral)le  campaign,  such  as  Ressaca,  Peach  Tree,  Kenesaw, 
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mid  Atlanta.  When  Atlanta  fell  Captain  lliU's  company  was  sent 
bark  with  ( u  iieral  George  H.  Thomas  to  meet  Hood's  desperate  at- 
tem])t  to  *iit  Sherman's  ctJinmnnii-ations,  and  here  again  Company  F 
was  lr('(|Mi'ntly  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  suffered  severely,  es- 
pecially at  >.'ashville  and  Franklin.  In  fact  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton  of  its  former  self. 

When  Hood  was  overthrown  the  llllh  Ohio  was  ordered  to  North 
Carolina  to  help  Sherman  crush  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  but  the  many 
months  of  constant  exposure,  nervous  strain,  privation,  loss  pf  rest, 
and  long,  liiiiried  marches,  had  utterly  broken  the  health  of  Captain 
Hill,  and  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Louisville  and  enter  the  hos- 
jiital.  It  seemed  that  he  was  a  physical  wreck.  After  remaining  in 
the  hospital  for  some  time,  the  board  of  physicians,  without  his 
knowledge,  recommended  his  honorable  discharge  on  account  of  phys- 
ical disability.  This  recommendation  was  complied  with  near  the 
close  of  hostilities. 

When  able  to  do  so,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  soon  afterward  ro- 
mttved  to  I  ley  worth,  Illinois,  with  his  father's  family.  There  he  and 
liis  father  entered  into  the  mercantile  business,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Hill  &  Son. 

In  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Stewart,  an  estimable  lady 
of  Fairmont,  West  A^irginia.  He  continued  in  business,  with  reason- 
able success,  until  1871,  when  he  felt  that  he  could  do  better  in  a  new 
and  expanding  country,  and  removed  to  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

He  there  engaged  in  the  nursery  and  stock-raising  business  for  four 
years.  AVhen  Beatrice  was  organized  under  the  law  as  a  city  of  the 
first  class,  in  1872,  Captain  Ilili  became  a  member  of  the  first  city 
council.  In  1875  he  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Gage  county,  and 
was  twice  afterward  reelected.  After  concluding  his  third  term,  he 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  three  years,  and  then  devoted  his 
time  to  growing  fine  stock.  During  this  period  he  was  a  metnber  ot 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  for  two  years,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Beatrice  for  six  years,  his  last  term  closing  in 
the  spring  of  1889. 

On  February  1,  1887,  Governor  Thayer  selected  Captain  Hill  for 
his  private  secretary  without  giving  the  Captain  any  previous  intima- 
tion of  his  intention.  This  position  Captain  Hill  filled  with  efficiency 
until   August  1,  1888,  when  he  resigned  to  become  a  candidate  for 
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State  Treasurer.  He  was  nominated  over  twelve  strong  competitors, 
and  Avas  elected  by  nearly  28,000  majority,  receiving  the  highest  net 
majority  of  any  candidate.  He  is  now  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
very  responsible  office  with  the  same  fidelity  and  ability  which  he  has 
manifested  in  guarding  the  many  duties  that  have  been  confided  to  his 
hands  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years. 

He  recently  removed  his  family  to  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  his  wife 
and  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  now  young  ladies.  Their  names 
are  Gertrude,  Carolina,  Anna,  Herbert  Stewart,  Hannah,  Winifred, 
and  John  E.  He  has  one  brother  younger  than  himself,  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Hill,  who  resides  at  the  old  homestead  at  Hayworth,  Illinois.  He 
also  has  a  sister,  likewise  younger  than  himself,  who  resides  at  Stutt- 
gart, Arkansas.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Lowe,  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Sam  Lowe,  is  now  an  efficient  clerk  in  the  Governor's  office. 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory,  Federal  Judges, 
were  as  follows : 

Fenner  Ferguson,  October  12,  1854.  I    William  Kellogg,  May  8,  1865. 

Augustus  Hall,  March  15,  1858.  I    William  A.  Little,'  1866. 

William  Pitt  Kellogg,  May  27,  1861.         j    Oliver  P.  Masou,-  1866. 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 


Oliver  P.  Mason,  February,  1867. 
George  B.  Lake,  January  16,  iSTS. 
Daniel  Gantt,'  January  3,  1878. 
Samuel  Maxwell,  May  29,  1878. 


George  B.  Lake,  January  5,  1882. 
Aiuasa  Cobb,  January  3,  1884. 
Samuel  Maxwell,  January  4,  18S6. 
M.  B.  Reese,  January  3,  1888. 


Following  are  the  names  of  the  As.sociate  Justices  and  Judges  of 

the  Territorial  Supreme  Court : 

Edward  R.  Harden,  December  4,  1854.  Joseph  Miller,  April  9,  1859. 

James  Bradley,  October  25,  1854.  William  F.  Lockwood,  May  16,  1861. 

Samuel  W.  Black.  Joseph  E.  Streeter.' 

Eleazer  Wakeley,  April  22,  1857.  Elmer  S.  Dundy,^  June  22,  1863. 

The  Associate  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
have  been : 


George  B.  Lake,  February  21,  1867. 
Lorenzo  Crounse,  February  21,  1867. 
Daniel  Gantt,  .January  16,  1873. 


Samuel  Maxwell,  January  16,  1873. 
Amasa  Cobb,  May  29,  1878. 
M.  B.  Reese,  January  3,  1884. 


1  Died  iu  office. 

-  Appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 
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Tile  Clerks  of  the  Supreme  C'uiirt  have  been  seven  in  number,  as 
subji^iined  : 
H.  C.  Anderson,  iSoG. 


diaries  L.  Salisliury,  15*58. 
K.  I  J.  Cliandler,  1859. 
Jolin  11.  Kellom,  ISfil. 


William  Kelloijg  jr.,  1^65. 

George  Armstrong,  1867. 

(iuy  A.  Brown,  August  8,  1868. 


.SUPREME   COURT   REPORTERS. 

James  M.  Woohvorth,  1870.  Guy  A.  Brown,  187.'!. 

Lorenzo  Croiui.se,  1873. 

The  eiffht  Attornev  Generals  of  the  State  are  named  below: 


"o 


Champion  S.  Chase,  1867. 

Seth  iiobinsoii,  186.'(. 

Geo.  H.  Koberts,  January  10,  1871. 

J.  K.  Webster,  January  13,  1873. 


Geo.  H.  Robert.'^.  January  11,  1875. 
C.  J.  Dihvorth,  January  U,  1879. 
Isaac  Powers  jr.,  January  4,  18r'3. 
William  Leese,  .January  8,  1885. 


The  five  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  have  been  as 

follows : 

Seth  W.  Beals,  1869.  !    W.  W.  W.  Jones,  January  6, 1881. 

J.  M.  McKenzie,  January  10,  1871.  George  B.  Lane,  January  6,  1887. 

S.  R.  Thompson,  January  4,  1877. 

Tliere  have  been  but  four  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  and 

Buildinos,  namelv : 

F.  M-  Davis.  .January  4,  1877. 
A.  G.  Kendall,  January  6,  1881. 


Joseph  Scott,  January  8,  1885. 
John  Steeu,  January  3,  1889. 


Hon.  John  Steeu,  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Build- 
ings for  Nebraska,  was  in.stalled  in  that  office  on  January  ;3,  1889. 
1)V  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Trans- 
portation, which  po.ssesses,  to  some  extent,  judicial  authority,  as  well 
as  admini.strative  and  executive  powers,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  railroad  interests  of  the  State,  amicably  and  equital)ly, 
with  those  of  the  people.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
P^ducational  Lands  and  Funds.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  State  J3oard 
of  Public  J.<ands  and  Buildings.  He  is,  in  addition,  one  of  the  State 
Board  of  Purchases  and  Supplies,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
State  lioard  of  Pharmacy.  These  boards  are  all  composed  of  the 
principal  State  officers,  and  ]\Ir.  Steen's  work  as  a  State  official  is  of  a 
dillieult  ;ui<I  highly  responsible  character.  He  is  regarded  as  a  mo.st 
efficient  and  ])ru(lent  officer,  well  worthv  the  liiy;h  trust  confided  to 
his  charge  by  the  peo})le. 
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Mr.  Steen  lias  earned  his  present  distinguished  position  by  a  life 
of  hard  work,  patriotism,  courage,  and  fidelity  to  duty  and  principle. 
A  brief  sketch  of  his  personal  history  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  in 
a  story  of  the  history  of  Nebraska's  capital,  in  which  he  is  now  a  con- 
spicuous figure. 

He  is  a  native  of  Xorway.  His  father  was  Tron  A.  Steen,  who  was 
born  near  Christiana,  Norway,  January  17,  1804.  His  occupation 
was  fanning  and  manufacturing.  Large  importations  of  leaf  tobacco 
were  shipped  into  Christiana,  and  the  father  of  Nebraska's  Commis- 
sioner was  engaged,  in  part,  in  making  caddies  in  which  to  pack  the 
manufactured  tobacco.  His  father  was  always  an  anti-monarchist 
in  political  sentiment,  and  his  sons  inherited  republican  opinions  from 
him. 

^Ir.  Steen's  mother  was  Miss  luo-eborp'  H.  Torsdao;  before  her  mar- 
riage,  and  was  born  near  Lillehammed,  Norway,  on  January  31,  1804. 
Her  marriage  with  Tron  A.  Steen  took  place  near  Christiana,  on  De- 
cember 25,  1827.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  industry, 
and  never  tired  in  making  home  pleasant  for  her  childi-en  and  in  aid- 
ing to  develop  in  them  the  spirit  of  manly  character.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  and  noble  characteristics,  one  of  the  women  who  are 
naturally  the  mothers  of  heroes, 

John  Steen  was  born  on  his  father's  farm,  near  Christiana,  Norway, 
on  October  21,  1841,  and  was  the  sixth  of  a  family  of  eight  sons.  He 
spent  his  boyhood,  while  in  Norway,  in  going  to  school,  though  he 
w^as  taught  industrious  habits  between  terms. 

In  1853  his  father's  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Decorah,  in  Winneshiek  county,  Iowa.  Here 
Master  Steen  continued  to  go  to  school  in  winter,  but  applied  him- 
self to  hard  farm  work  in  summer  until  J  861,  taking  the  main  con- 
trol of  affairs,  as  his  father  was  getting  old.  The  heavier  part  of  the 
work  fell  to  his  lot,  and  thus  it  happened  that  he  cut  most  of  the 
grain  on  the  farm  with  the  old-fashioned  cradle,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  powerful  man,  had  a  good  deal  of  the  "poetry  of  motion"  about 
it,  if  some  other  man  had  to  swing  it.  Mr.  Steen's  muscles  became 
compact,  and  his  body  well  knit  by  the  years  of  hard  work  he  put 
in  on  the  old  home  farm. 

On  October  21,  1861,  the  day  after  he  was  twenty  years  old,  Mr. 
Steen  enlisted  in  Company  G  of  the  12th  Iowa  Infantry,  under  Cap- 
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t;iin  C.  C  Tii|)|»»T,  a  West  Toint  gradiiati'.  His  regimental  cum- 
iiiamlcr  was  Col.  .1.  .1.  Woods,  who  had  also  had  some  training  at 
West  Point.  Two  nf  liis  brothers,  Theodore  and  Henry,  joined  the 
Slime  eoinpany,  and  they  served  through  the  war  together.  But  all 
six  of  these  patriotic  l)rothers  were  in  the  Union  Army.  The  three 
brothers  in  the  12th  Iowa  were  in  their  country's  service  until  Jan- 
uarv,  1SG().  The  regiment  went  into  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Du- 
bu»|ue,  Iowa,  until  \ovend)er  28th,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Benton 
Barracks,  Missouri.  It  left  there  January  29,  1862,  and  proceeded 
to  Smithlaud,  Kentucky,  and  from  that  point  joined  General  Grant's 
expedition  against  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  The  12th  Iowa  as- 
sistetl  to  take  Fort  Henry,  which  surrendered  February  6,  1862. 
Then  it  proceeded  to  Fort  Donelson,  which  it  reached  February  12th, 
and  particijKited  in  the  storming  and  capture  of  that  stronghold  as 
a  part  of  Col.  Cook's  Brigade,  of  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith's  Division.  Here 
it  will  be  recalled  that  the  12th  and  2d  Iowa  were  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  that  the  2d  Iowa  made  a  very  gallant  charge,  and  gained 
the  first  lodgment,  and  was  immediately  supported  on  its  right  by 
the  12th  Iowa,  which  made  almost  as  brilliant  a  dash  as  the  2d. 
This  was  on  the  loth  of  February.  Gen.  Buckner  surrendered  the 
fort  the  next  day,  and  the  country  was  proud  of  Grant  and  the  Iowa 
and  Illinois  troops,  that  had  accomplished  this  brilliant  achievement. 
Then  the  gallant  12tli  w^ent  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  assisted  all 
through  that  terrible  6th  of  April,  1862,  to  hold  the  center  of  the 
line,  in  company  with  the  famous  Iowa  Brigade,  composed  of  the  2d, 
7th,  12th,  and  14th,  Iowa  regiments,  under  the  command  of  General 
J.  M.  Tuttle,  and  in  the  division  of  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace. 
After  this  brigade  had  held  the  spot  now  historically  illustrious  as 
the  "  Hornets'  Nest,"  and  after  the  rebel  force  had  broken  away  the 
Union  line  both  to  the  right  and  left,  and  had  surrounded  the  12th 
and  14th  and  attacked  them  from  all  sides,  they  surrendered,  and  be- 
came prisoners  of  war.  General  Tuttle  had  ordered  the  brigade  to 
fall  back,  ijut  the  order  failed  to  reach  the  12th  and  14th.  Just  at 
the  moment  of  capture  Mr.  Steen  received  a  wound  on  his  right  side, 
under  the  right  arm.  The  surrender  took  place  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Corinth, 
and  for  three  days  were  without  food.  Of  course  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger became  very  keen  with  such  a  fast,  after  such  a  struggle  as  that 
of  April  6(li. 
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From  Corintli  the  prisoners  Avere  taken  to  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
where  they  remained  a  few  days,  and  were  thence  forwarded  to  Mo- 
bile, Alabama.  From  that  place  they  were  removed  to  Cahaba,  Ala- 
bama, where  they  were  huddled  together  in  an  old  tobacco  warehouse, 
and  there  suffered  their  first  severe  trial  of  rebel  prison  life.  Here 
the  starving  process  was  begun.  After  two  weeks  of  this  pen,  the 
prisoners,  of  Mhom  Mr.  Steen  was  one,  were  taken  to  ^lacon,  Geor- 
gia, where  he  endured  the  infamous  mistreatment  for  which  that  pen 
is  historical,  for  two  or  three  months.  Then  he  was  paroled,  and  was 
taken  to  Benton  Barracks,  Missouri,  where  he  did  garrison  duty,  tm- 
til  exchanged  in  January,  1863.  Then  the  men  of  his  regiment 
were  reorganized  in  time  to  join  in  Gen.  Grant's  magnificent  cam- 
paign, Avhereby  he  swung  below  Yicksburg,  and  with  a  masterly 
movement,  as  brilliant  as  any  executed  by  Xapoleon,  in  sixty  days 
whipped  an  army  of  over  sixty  thousand,  in  detail,  with  a  force  ot 
but  forty-five  thousand.  ]Mr.  Steen  made  the  quick  march  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  where  Sherman  and  McPherson  splendidly  defeated  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston,  on  the  14th  of  :May,  1863.  The  12th  Iowa  did 
not  get  to  Champion  Hill  soon  enough  to  help  whip  Pemberton,  but, 
with  Sherman,  participated  in  the  two  gallant  charges  on  the  works 
at  Vicksburg,  on  the  18th  and  22d  of  May.  Mr.  Steen's  regiment 
was  with  Sherman's  15th  corps,  on  the  right.  This  regiment,  with 
others,  was  assigned  to  watch  Johnston  at  Black  River  Bridge,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  siege.     AVhen  the  surrender  took  place,  on  July  4, 

1863,  the  12th  Iowa  was  of  the  troops  which  made  a  dash  after  John- 
ston, and  beat  him  at  Jackson  and  Brandon,  and  sent  him  whirling 
for  safety  beyond  the  Pearl  river. 

The  term  of  enlistment  of  the  gallant  Twelfth  expired  in  January, 

1864,  and  the  men  promptly  enlisted  for  a  second  three  years,  and 
were  then  allowed  to  visit  home  on  a  veteran  furlough.  During  the 
summer  of  1861-  the  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Sixteenth  Army 
Corps,  commanded  by  Major  General  A.  J.  Smith,  and  was  engaged 
in  movements  against  Forrest,  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  At  the 
battle  of  Tupelo,  where  there  was  terrific  fighting  for  a  short  time,  he 
lost  the  best  friend  he  ever  had,  Lieut.  Augustus  A.  Burdick,  who  had 
been  as  faithful  to  him  as  a  brother.  This  was  the  saddest  event  of  his 
army  life. 

Mr.  Steen's  regiment   pursued  Price  through  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
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soiiri,  and  assistwl  to  li;^lit  the  hattU' of  Pleasant  Hill,  'riieii  his  coni- 
niantl  hnrriiMl  to  Nashville,  and  arrived  jnst  in  time  to  help  General 
Thomas  tiiiht  the  maijniHeent  battle  of  Nashville,  whereby  Hood's 
armv  was  aiuiihilated  and  Thomas's  soldiers  were  covered  with  glory. 

In  the  spring  of  18G5  the  12th  Iowa  was  sent  to  ]\Iobile,  Alabama, 
where  it  aided  to  capture  Spanish  Fort,  after  a  hot  fight,  on  the  day 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  Tiiis  ended  the  gallant  battle  career 
of  .lohn  Steen  and  his  comj)any  ;  but  his  regiment  was  held  at  Selma 
and  Talladiga,  Alal)ama,  guarding  the  freedmen  from  the  keen  resent- 
ment of  the  Southern  people  until  -lanuaiy,  18G6. 

Mr.  Steen  returned  home  after  the  war,  and  the  Steen  family  was 
justlv  h(»nored  because  of  its  six  gallant  veterans.  He  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  for  a  few  months,  and  then  was  appointed  dep- 
uty sheriff  of  A\'inneshiek  county,  Iowa,  an<l  held  that  jiosition  with 
<'r(Mlit  until  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  in  1<S(>1». 

On  coming  to  this  State  he  settled  in  Omaha,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward api)ointed  registry  and  money-order  clerk  in  the  Omaha  post- 
oflice.  From  that  position  he  was  promoted  to  postal  clerk  on  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  through  the  influence  of  Senator  William  B. 
Allison,  of  Iowa.  He  continued  in  this  service  until  the  spring  of 
1871,  when  he  was  elected  City  Treasurer  of  Omaha.  He  served  two 
terms  of  one  year  each  with  his  usu^l  faithfulness  and  skill. 

He  then  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Chief  Paymaster  of  the  Mil- 
itary De[)artment  of  the  Platte.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1874,  and 
he  then  removed  to  Fremont  to  engage  in  the  lumber  and  agricultural 
implement  business,  in  Avhich  he  was  Avholly  successful.  In  1877  he 
took  vij»  his  residence  at  Wahoo  and  entered  the  hardware  trade. 
When  the  State  militia  was  organized  he  became  the  first  captain  of  a 
company  at  Wahoo  belonging  to  the  First  Pegiment.  He  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  that  ])lacc  in  1875,  and  Postoffice  Inspector 
in  18S;',.  his  division  comprising  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  In  this 
position  lie  was  very  efficient,  having  been  educated  for  the  work 
while  Deputy  Sheriff  and  by  his  previous  experience  in  the  postal 
service,  lie  was  removed  from  this  office  as  an  "offensive  partisan," 
by  the  Democratic  Postmaster  General,  in  1885,  and  then  reengaged 
in  the  hardware  trade  at  Wahoo  until  elected  to  his  present  office,  by 
about  28,000  majority,  in  1888. 

Mr.  Stccii   w:i<  married  on  September   10,   1870,  to   Miss   Marie 
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Louise  Hough,  au  excellent  and  accomplished  lady  of  El  Dorado,  Fay- 
ette county,  Iowa,  They  had  four  children  born  to  them,  and  all  are 
living.  Their  names  are  Nora  Cecelia,  Theron  Hough,  Clarence 
Guido,  and  ^Nlona  Lillian.  The  family  resides  at  Wahoo  at  present, 
wiiere  it  possesses  the  highest  respect  of  the  people. 

There  have  been  eight  Librarians,  Mr.  Kenuard  being  the  first  State 
Librarian,  as  follows: 

James  S.  Izard,  March  16,  1855.  I  Robert  S.  Knox,  1861. 

H.  C.  Anderson,  November  6,  1855.  |  Thomas  P.  Kennard,  June  22,  1867. 

John  H.  Kellum,  August  3,  1857.  j  William  H.  Jones,  January  10,  1871. 

Alonzo  D.  Luce,  November  7,  1859.  I  Guy  A.  Brown,  March  3,  1871. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  offices  of  the  State  is  that  of  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1887.  By  this 
act  the  Governor  is  the  named  Commissioner,  (this  being  to  avoid  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  creating  any  new  office,)  with  power 
to  appoint  a  Deputy,  to  whose  care  the  whole  work  of  the  department 
is  consigned,  and  who  is  recognized  as  the  real  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  de  facto  Commissioner  of  Labor.  And  in  selecting  the 
Hon.  John  Jenkins  to  be  the  head  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  Gov- 
ernor Thayer  showed  excellent  judgment. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  descended  from  distinguished  ancestors.  His  grand- 
father was  John  Jenkins,  whose  residence  was  Hengoed,  AVales.  He 
was  a  minister  of  distinction  in  the  Baptist  church,  and  a  college  in 
Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  D.D.,  about  1850,  on 
account  of  his  learned  works  on  the  Bible.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Bible  which  required  sixteen  years  of  labor  to 
produce.  The  great  work  of  his  life  -was  a  religious  allegory  entitled 
the  "  Silver  Palace,"  a  work  somewhat  resembling  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  It  was  this  wdiich  won  him  his  theological  title.  He  was 
also  distinguished  as  an  orator.  There  is  no  record  of  Mr.  Jenkin's 
grandmother. 

Mr.  Jenkins's  father  was  also  John  Jenkins.  He  was  also  a  min- 
ister of  distinction  on  account  of  learning  and  intellectual  energy.  He 
was  sent  by  the  Welsh  Society  to  Morlaix,  France,  in  1832,  to  estab- 
lish a  Baptist  Mission.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  of  a  lit- 
erary and  scientific  character,  and  on  account  of  their  high  merit  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acaderav  of  Sciences.     He  died 
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ill  rraiict'  in  I.S73.  Mr.  .Iciikins's  motlior  wiis  an  excellent  wonum, 
and  tlu'  inotluT  of  twelve  eliildren,  eleven  of  whom  were  born  in 
Franee.  Of  these,  Mr.  .Jenkins,  the  (."onimissioner,  was  the  fourth 
child  and  tlie  third  dohn  Jenkins  in  direct  succession.  He  was  horn 
at  the  Mi»itin  at  M(»rlaix,  France,  May  25,  1838.  He  spent  his  hov- 
liood  there  in  educational  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  was  sent  to 
\\'ales  in  1853,  articled  to  l)econie  a  mechanical  engineer,  under  the 
tutelage  of  T.  W  .  Keiinai'd,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Atlantic  ct  Great 
^^'estern  railwav.  In  this  position  Mv.  Jenkins  became  a  skillful 
engineer  and  nicchanie  —  in  I'act,  a  master  workman. 

In  1S()1,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship, 
Arago,  running  from  New  York  to  Havre,  of  which  he  was  engineer, 
was  stop])ed  in  Xew  York  harbor  because  the  rebel  privateer  Sump- 
ter  was  on  the  seas,  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Tii- 
fantrv,  in  1862,  to  meet  the  rebel  invasion  at  the  time  Banks  was 
driven  out  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  regiment  reported  to 
Secretarv  of  War  Edw  in  ]\I.  Stanton  for  a  three  months'  term.  The 
regiment  was  engaged  in  detailed  service  in  jNIaryland,  to  prevent 
rebel  recruits  from  passing  from  Maryland  into  A^irginia.  Soon  alter 
the  term  of  enlistment,  and  subsequent  to  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Kun,  Mr.  Jenkins  returned  to  his  old  work,  mechanical  engineering. 
In  18()3,  during  lice's  raid  into  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jenkins  again  en- 
listed, this  time  in  the  Forty-fourth  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  His 
regiment  was  mainly  emj)loyed  in  defending  Harrisburg  against  the 
advance  of  the  rebel  General  Jenkins,  until  he  left  to  join  Lee  at 
GettYsburg.  Then  the  Fortv-fourth  i)ressed  on  to  Gettvsburg;,  but 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  battle  won  by  the  Union  forces.  His 
regiment  was  mustered  out  after  three  months'  service,  and  ]\Ir.  Jen- 
kins returned  to  Xew  York  and  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  mechan- 
ical engineer,  being  mainly  employed  in  the  construction  of  Federal 
monitors.  He  helped  to  build  the  monitors,  Tonwanda,  Susrpiehanna, 
Jjehi<jh,  and  others. 

After  the  war  his  efficiency  as  a  mechanical  engineer  called  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  employed 
loi-  a  time  on  the  John  Steele  oil  farnu  By  his  skill  he  was  enabled 
to  iiinkea  fortune  in  eighteen  months'  time,  but  lost  it  all  in  an  ecjual 
})eriod,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  values  which  followed  the  first  ad- 
vance.     He  left  thei'e  j)enniless  and   in   ill   health,  and   his  pliysi<'ian 
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recttuimeiKled  a  trip  on  the  western  plains.  He  made  a  jonrney  over 
the  western  trail  in  1867,  and  had  the  exhilaration  of  fio-htino-  Indi- 
ans  frequently  added  to  that  of  the  fresh  prairie  air.  Durino-  this 
trip  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Col.  W.  F.  Cody,  (Buffalo  Bill,) 
who  Avas  scouting  for  General  Custer.  He  also  met  Generals  Custer 
and  Hancock  during  the  trip,  they  being  west  looking  after  the  In- 
dian warfare  then  in  progress.  On  one  occasion  one  wagon  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians  which  contained  everything  of  value  possessed 
by  Mr.  Jenkins.  So  he  arrived  in  Denver  in  better  health  but  with 
a  low  state  of  finances.  He  worked  in  Denver,  then  a  mere  villao-e 
for  a  while,  and  during  the  same  year  returned  to  Omaha,  where  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  to  build  the  first  stationary  engine  ever 
manufactured  in  Nebraska,  in  the  shop  of  Hall  Brothers.  From 
Omaha  he  went  to  work  at  his  trade  on  the  Erie  &  Susquehanna 
Railroad,  and  a  few  months  later  became  connected  with  the  Panama 
Company,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  this  was  in  1869.  He  spent 
two  and  one-half  years  on  the  Isthmus,  two  of  which  he  was  foreman 
of  the  shops  there.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  called  to  Peru 
to  assist  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  raih'oad  Henry  Meigs 
was  constructing  in  that  country.  From  1872  to  1875  he  was  con- 
nected Mith  this  road,  and  assisted  to  construct  water  works  at  Iqui- 
que,  and  salt  petre  works  at  Pampanegoro.  He  concluded  his  work 
in  Peru  by  driving  a  tunnel  for  Mr.  Meigs,  on  the  Oroya  railroad, 
at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  during  M'hich  he 
invented  a  new  Avav  of  boring  witii  diamond  drills. 

From  Peru  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  went  to  the  minino; 
regions  of  Nevada  to  introduce  his  diamond  drill,  but  received  such 
illiberal  inducements  that  he  abandoned  the  project,  and  entered  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Mills  and  Mining  Companv, 
of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  he  remained  until,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ralston,  the  company  was  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  Bank  of  California,  which,  being  deeply  involved,  caused  the 
mines  to  change  hands. 

Mr.  Jenkins  then  came  east  and  engaged  with  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  rail- 
road company,  in  1877,  expecting  to  return  to  South  America;  but  the 
course  of  his  life  was  changed  by  meeting  the  lady  in  Council  Bluffs 
who  became  his  wife.  This  was  Miss  Alice  M.  Canning,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  June  of  1878.     Mr.  Jenkins  worked  for  the  C.  B. 
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A-  <^  in  various  caiKicitics,  Ikmu^-  oiiiplnyetl  at  one  time  a.s  ilraiights- 
iiiaii.  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  uiulcr  (i.  M.  Stone,  now  general  manager  of 
the  road.  ( )\ving  to  rheumatism,  he  liad  to  resign  a  position  in  the 
service  of  the  Atlantic  iS:  I'aeifie  railroad  company,  and  coming  west 
entered  the  emplov  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  in  the  fall  of  1882. 
lie  worked  three  months  at  the  bench,  and  then  entered  their  offices  as 
one  of  tiieir  meeliauical  engineers,  where  he  remainal  until  a])pointed 
Itv  James  E.  lioyd,  though  a  Kepublican,  to  the  position  of  boiler  in- 
spector for  the  city  of  Omaha.  This  was  in  1880.  This  position  he 
held,  with  credit  to  himself,  until  aj)})ointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  by  Governor  Thayer,  in  1887. 

Through  his  eventful  career  Mr.  Jenkins  has  come  to  understand 
verv  thoroughly  the  relations  that  should  govern  employers  and  em- 
ployes. He  is  a  prominent  representative  of  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  day,  and  is  a  worthy  man  in  the  place,  for  he  teaches  just  prin- 
ciples, intended  to  be  thoroughly  fair  to  employer  and  emijloyed.  He 
urges  workingmen  to  be  fair  to  employers,  so  that  they  can  insist 
upon  just  treatment  themselves.  He  favors  patriotism,  peace,  and 
obedience  to  law.  When  anarchism  was  flauntingly  and  menacingly- 
rampant  in  1877,  at  the  suggestion  of  Julius  Meyers  Mr.  Jenkins 
led  in  the  preparation  of  a  grand  labor  demonstration  on  the  4th  of 
July,  in  the  city  of  Omaha,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  labor 
organizations  are  loyal  to  the  flag,  and  are  not  in  sympathy  with  an- 
archy, and  allow  no  ensign  to  be  carried  in  their  processions  but  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  This  demonstration  had  8,000  men  in  line^ 
and  was  conducted  in  perfect  good  order. 

Mr.  Jenkins  distinguished  himself  in  Omaha  as  an  advocate  of  free 
education  and  free  text  books ;  and  so  effectively  did  he  lead  the 
workingmen  in  the  contest  with  the  school  board  that  the  board  was 
compelled  to  adopt  the  free-text-book  system  in  the  Omaha  schools^ 
which  the  city  now  enjoys,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  masses. 

As  Commissioner  of  I^abor  ]\Ir.  Jenkins  is  makino-  a  marked  sue- 
cess.  The  last  Legislature  was  highly  pleased  with  his  report,  and 
commissioned  him  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  beet-sugar  culture 
in  Nebraska,  which  he  is  now  giving  a  thorough  investigation. 

His  family  consists  of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  a  daughter,  Millie  Maud,  and 
a  son,  .John  Ilcnjamin.     He  has  a  comfortable  property  at  Omaha. 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

Nebraska's  Resources — Hee  Development  from  the  "Great  America^t 
Desert"— Topography,  Climate,  Soil,  etc.— Comparisons  With 
Other  States— The  Field  Lincoln  Possesses. 

Less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  words,  "Great  American  Desert,"* 
were  printed  in  large  capitals  on  nearly  all  maps  representing  the- 
western  half  of  Nebraska  and  adjacent  territory.     Less  than  ten  years- 
ago  a  really  wise  editor  of  Iowa  gravely  announced  in  his  paj^er  that 
farming,  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  could  not  be  carried  ow 
successfully  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.    These  opinions  are  part  of  the- 
candid  belief  of  their  time,  and  are  standard  humor  in  Nebraska  at 
this    time.     The    hundredth   meridian   passes  through   Keya    Paha  . 
Brown,  Blaine,  Custer,  Dawson,  Gosper,  and  Furnas  counties;   and. 
millions  of  bushels   of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  farm; 
products,  are  annually  produced  in  Box  Butte,  Cheyenne,  Arthur  , 
Keith,  Lincoln,  Frontier,  Red  AVillow,  Chase,  Hayes,  Dundy,  Hitch- 
cock, and  other  counties  west  of  that  ancient  geographical  dea^l  line. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  animals  are  supported  in  that  reo-ion. 
Many  bright  cities  and  towns  are  building  up  there,  and  railways 
have  penetrated   nearly  every  part   of  that   much-libeled    territory. 
The  development  of  Western  Nebraska  has  only  fairly  set  in,  and  it  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  any  ordinary  citizen  of  the  State  .to  certafniy 
predict  that  within  ten  years  the  western  half  of  Nebraska  will  be 
a  populous,  rich,  and  thriving  empire,  nearly  five  times  the  area  of 
Massachusetts,  and  more  than  thirty  times  as  productive  of  King 
corn. 

The  growth  of  Nebraska  in  population,  wealth,  schools,  churches,, 
and  general  improvements,  has  not  been  surpassed,  probably  not- 
equaled,  by  any  equivalent  area  on  the  globe,  in  the  past  ten  years^ 
and  she  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  L^nion.  Her 
real  merits  will  not  be  appreciated  by  the  country  at  large  until  after- 
the  next  census  is  reported,  when  it  will  be  admitted,  that  she  is-! 
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.swiftlv  moving  to  a  ])osition  beside  the  richest  agricultural  aud  coin- 
inercial  States  of"  the  Xati(»n, 

Tlie  State  of  Nebraska  is  situated  between  40°  and  43°  north  lat- 
itude, and  long.  95°  25'  and  104°  west  from  Greenwich.  The  length 
of  the  State  is  abdut  four  iiundred  and  twenty  miles  east  and  west,  the 
width  about  two  huntlred  and  eight  miles,  north  and  south.  The 
area  is  7(),<S55  square  miles,  or  49,187,200  acres.  It  is  the  eighth  State 
in  the  l^nion  in  size,  not  considering  Montana,  not  yet  fully  admitted. 
The  topograi)hy  of  the  State  is  made  up  of  rolling  prairie,  table  land, 
anil  valleys,  with  a  small  percentage  of  bluff  land,  or  high  rolling 
surface.  The  State  is  devoid  of  mountains,  possesses  few  lakes,  and 
is  practically  without  swamps.  The  prairie  is  as  beautiful  as  any  in 
the  world,  and  comprises  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole  area ;  the 
table  lands  are  really  high  prairies,  terraced,  and  make  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  area.  The  valleys  are  generally  low,  level  prairies, 
and,  })erhaps,  make  up  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the  surface,  while 
the  high,  rolling  and  bluff  portion  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
per  cent.  There  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the  west  end  of  the  State  to 
the  Missouri  river,  causing  the  three  principal  rivers,  the  Niobrara, 
Platte,  and  Republican,  to  take  nearly  an  easterly  course.  The  prin- 
cipal tributaries  of  the  Niobrara,  which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
State,  flow  northward ;  those  of  the  Platte,  wdiich  occupies  the  loAver 
central  portion  of  the  State,  flow  to  the  southeast,  and  the  branches 
of  the  Republican,  which  has  its  course  along  the  south  side  of  the 
State  until  it  passes  into  Kansas,  in  Nuckolls  county,  also  run  in 
a  southeasterly  direction.  A  glance  at  the  river  system  of  Nebraska 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  topography  of  the  State.  The  Loup 
river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Platte,  on  the  north  side,  and,  with  its 
branches,  drains  and  waters  nearly  all  of  the  north  center  of  the 
State.  The  Eikhorn  river  is  also  a  considerable  stream,  flowing  south- 
easterly across  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State,  and  meeting  the 
Platte  about  thirty-five  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri 
river.  The  lilue  river  takes  its  rise  within  five  miles  of  the  Platte, 
and  flows  in  a  southeasterly  course  through  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  State,  and  emj^ties  into  the  Republican  river,  in  Eastern  Kansas, 
This  is  one  ol'  the  most  ])icturesciue  streams  in  the  State.  All  three 
.streams  were  fringed  with  timber  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  State's 
history,  and    much   of  this  yet  remains.      Along  the  Niobrara   the 
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trees  were  i)ine,  ecdar,  asli,  oak,  walnut,  and  sucli  varieties  as  grow 
with  the.">e.  In  the  western  canons  there  was  and  is  yet  fine  cedar 
timber.  Along  the  easterly  and  southerly  streams  there  were  Cot- 
tonwood, oak,  hickory,  elm,  maple,  ash,  locust,  willo^y,  box  elder, 
linn,  hackberry,  sycamore,  mulberry,  coftee-bean,  and  ironwood. 
There  are  fifty  species  of  forest  trees  in  Nebraska.  Blackberry,  goose- 
berry and  other  shrubs  grow  luxuriantly,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
ordinary  fruit  trees  are  found  in  the  orchards  of  the  State.  Almost 
every  farmer  has  a  grove  of  maples,  cottonwood,  walnut,  or  other 
trees  which  he  planted,  and  in  a  few  years  fuel  enough  for  use  can  be 
grown  in  almost  any  part  of  the  State.  The  cultivation  of  groves  of 
forest  trees  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  "Ar- 
bor Day,"  a  holiday  conceived  by  Hon.  J,  Sterling  Morton,  of  Ne- 
braska City,  and  devoted  by  the  people  to  planting  trees.  This  day 
is  now  made  the  subject  of  a  general  proclamation  by  the  Governor 
every  year. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  made  Nebraska 
a  State  of  very  equable  climate.  Drouth  very  seldom  visits  the  State. 
Rains  come  with  almost  perfect  timeliness  in  the  State  generally,  and 
tornadoes  are  scarcely  ever  known.  This  seems  strange,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  phenomenon  of  nature;  but  it  is  true  that  while  the  face  of  Kansas 
is  raked  from  end  to  end  by  the  most  terrific  storms,  and  while  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  ]\Iinnesota,  and  Dakota,  are  frequently  devastated  in 
places,  Nebraska  has  scarcely  ever  known  a  genuine  tornado.  The 
atmos})here  is  dry  and  invigorating,  and  such  diseases  as  consumption 
are  little  known.  The  mean  average  temperature  during  1888  was 
49°  Fahrenheit.  The  winters  are  not  severely  cold,  and  the  summers 
are  not  oppressively  hot.  The  climate  is  both  favorable  to  human 
health,  the  growth  of  farm  animals,  and  agricultural  products  of  all 
kinds.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Nebraska  has  had  excellent 
crops  for  three  years  past,  Avhile  States  and  Territories  on  all  sides 
have  suffered  from  drouth  during  the  same  period.  The  reason  for 
this  favorable  condition  of  climate  is  owing,  probably,  to  permanent 
natural  causes,  based  on  the  topography  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  and 
the  location  of  the  State  with  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  hot  and 
cold  currents  of  air  from  south  and  north. 

But  the  soil  of  Nebraska  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  stand  drouth  or 
heavy  rainfall.     This  is  true  of  every  part  of  the  State.     To  show 
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the  reinaikahlo  liomogenity  of  the  soil  of  various  sections  of  Ne- 
braska we  will  <iuute  the  rtj^nres  of  an  analysis  of  soil  taken  from 
the  counties  of  Douglas,  JJutlalo,  Loup,  Clay,  and  Harlan,  represent- 
ing the  eastern,  central,  northern,  and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 
The  columns  represent  the  counties  in  the  order  named : 


COMPOSITION  OF  SOIL. 

1. 

~. 

3. 

• 
4. 

5. 

— ■ 

Insoluble  (silicious)  matter 

Ferric  oxide 

A 1  iiiuiii:!    

81.28 
3.86 

.75 
6.07 
3.58 
1.29 

.27 

.15 
1.07 
1.09 

.59 

81.32 

3.87 

.75 

6.06 

3.59 

1.28 

.29 

.16 

1.06 

1.08 

.54 

81.35 
3.83 

.74 
6.03 
3.58 
1.31 

.35 

.14 
1.05 
1.09 

.53 

81.30 
3.85 

.73 
6.05 
3.57 
1.31 

.34 

.16 
1.06 
1.08 

.55 

81.32 

3.86 

.74 

T.inie  (';irl)onate 

6.09 

3.59 

Magnesia,  carbonate 

Potassa 

1.29 
.33 

Soda 

Oryanic  matter 

.16 
1.06 

Moisture  

1.09 

Lost  in  analysis 

.47 

Totals 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

This  analysis  was  made  by  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey,  of  the  Nebraska 
State  University,  and  is  of  soil  taken  from  the  high  prairies  and  ta- 
lkie lands.  It  is  of  the  lacustrine  or  loess  deposit,  and  is  unsurpassed 
for  agricultural  purpo.ses.  Speaking  of  the  foregoing  analysis  Prof. 
Aughey  says:  "From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  over  eighty  per  cent 
of  this  formation  is  silicious  matter,  and  so  finely  comminuted  is  it 
that  the  grains  can  only  be  seen  under  a  good  microscope.  So  abun- 
dant are  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  lime,  that  in  many  places 
they  form  peculiar  rounded  and  oval  concretions.  Vast  numbers  of 
these  concretions,  from  the  size  of  a  shot  to  a  walnut,  are  found  al- 
most everywhere  by  turning  over  the  sod  and  in  excavations.  The 
analysis  shows  the  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  iron, 
besides  alumina,  soda,  and  potash. 

"As  would  be  expected  from  its  elements,  it  forms  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  tillable  .soils  in  the  world.  In  fact,  in  its  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  and  the  mode  of  its  origin,  it  comes  nearest  to  the 
loess  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Valley  of  Egypt.  It  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted until  every  hill  and  valley  which  composes  it  is  entirely  worn 
away.  Owing  to  the  wonderfully  finely  comminuted  silica,  of  which 
the  l)ulk  of  the  deposit  consists,  it  possesses  natural  drainage  in  the 
highest  degree.     However  great  the  floods  of  water  that  fall,  it  soon 
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percolates  through  tliis  soil,  which,  in  its  lowest  depths,  retains  it  like 
a  sponge.  M'hen  drouths  come,  by  capillary  attraction  the  moisture 
comes  up  from  below,  supplying  the  needs  of  A'egetation  in  the  drv- 
est  season.  This  is  the  reason  why,  all  over  this  region  where  this 
deposit  prevails,  the  native  vegetation  and  cultivated  crops  are  seldom 
either  dried  or  drowned  out.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  old  break- 
ing and  where  deep  plowing  is  practiced.  This  deposit  is  a  paradise 
for  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  They  luxuriate  in  a  soil  like 
this,  which  has  perfect  natural  drainage,  and  is  composed  of  such 
materials." 

About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  soil  of  Nebraska  is  of  this  won- 
derfully perfect  kind  for  the  production  of  grains,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  other  vegetation.  This  soil  ranges  in  thickness  from  five  to  two 
hundred  feet. 

The  river  valleys  generally  possess  a  soil  of  alluvium  deposits, 
which  is  rich,  like  the  upland  or  lacustrine  soil,  and  differs  from 
it  in  possessing  less  silica  and  a  greater  percentage  of  organic  matter 
and  alumina.  This  soil  varies  from  two  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  often 
has  an  understratum  of  sand,  and  is  generally  dry  and  warm,  though 
it  at  times  and  in  places  becomes  cold  and  wet,  and  is  not  always  good 
for  farming  purposes.  These  valleys  produce  almost  unrivaled  crops 
of  vegetables  and  corn,  and,  perhaps,  not  as  good  wheat,  oats,  and 
fruits,  as  the  high  rolling  lands.  Both  soils  are  valued  very  highly 
by  farmers,  and  are  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  world  for  reliability  and 
abundance  of  yield. 

There  are  a  few  alkaline  spots  in  the  central  portions  of  the  State, 
and  somewhat  larger  areas  in  the  western  part.  But  all  told,  there  is 
not  enough  to  merit  any  special  mention. 

With  such  a  splendid  wealth  of  soil,  it  might  be  expected  that  Ne- 
braska's farms  would  prosper,  her  population  increase  rapidly;  that 
railroad  mileage  would  multiply  with  great  activity,  and  manufac- 
tories come  swiftly  into  existence. 

The  facts  will  justify  all  these  deductions;  and  a  swiftly-growing 
State  always  attracts  the  best  people :  and  so  schools,  newspapers,  and 
churches,  have  multij)lied  in  Nebraska.  Located  in  the  center  of  the 
temperate  region  of  this  continent,  it  becomes  the  theater  for  the  high- 
ways and  cross-roads  of  the  "Belt  of  Empire"  of  the  world.  The 
city  of  Lincoln  is  nearly  in  the  geographical  center  of  the   United 
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States,  ami  the  growth  of  the  State  ami  her  capital  have   both  been 
the  marvel  of  the  past  two  decades. 

The  irrowtliof  jxipulation  shows  that  Nebraska  hasgemiine  merits. 
Tiicre  were  12li,l.)'j;>  people  in  the  State  in  187U.  In  less  than  nine- 
teen vears  1,100,0<IO  more  have  been  added,  an  average  annnal  growth 
of  (11, ()()()  tor  the  entire  time.  Texas,  with  nearly  three  and  one-half 
times  the  area  of  Nebraska,  and  twenty-one  years  the  start  as  a  State, 
onlv  gaimnl  at  the  rate  of  98,000  popnlation  annually,  or  but  a  little 
over  28,000  "per  year  for  the  same  territory  that  Nebraska  possesses. 
Minnesota,  with  nearly  nine  years  the  start  as  a  State,  and  nearly 
seven  thousand  more  square  miles  of  area,  has  only  made  about  even 
figures  with  Nebraska  since  1870.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  but 
two  States  have  made  such  splendid  progress  in  population  since  1870 
as  Nel)raska.  One  is  Iowa,  probably  without  an  equal  in  the  Union, 
area  and  age  considered,  but  with  twenty -two  years  the  start  of  Ne- 
braska as  a  State ;  and  Kansas,  with  much  the  same  natural  advan- 
tages as  Nebraska,  and  with  over  five  thousand  more  square  miles  of 
area,  and  six  years  the  lead  in  admission  as  a  State.  So  Nebraska  has 
made  a  very  creditable  race  with  the  best  States  in  the  Union  in  attract- 
ing home-seekers. 

Now,  how  has  the  soil  of  Nebraska  supported  the  high  o})inion  of 
scientific  analysis  and  the  confidence  of  the  armies  of  people  who  an- 
nually cast  their  lot  within  the  State's  borders?  In  1880  Illinois 
produced  .'>26,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  (Round  numbers  are  used  in  all 
these  illustrations.)  Iowa  produced  275,000,000  the  same  year;  Kan- 
sas, 105,000,000;  Nebraska,  65,000,000.  In  1888  Illinois  harvested 
27^,000,000  bushels  of  corn ;  Iowa,  278,000,000  bushels;  Kansas, 
158,000,000  ;  and  Nebraska,  144,000,000.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that 
Illinois  did  not  maintain  her  record,  Iowa  gained  a  very  small  per- 
centage, Kansas  improved  her  record  by  a  little  over  fifty  per  cent, 
and  Nebraska  leaped  forward  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  per  cent.  Here  Nebraska  soil  meets  and  overmatches  the  giants 
in  her  rate  of  progress.  It  will  be  found  that  the  percentage  of  suc- 
cesses of  the  corn  crop  in  Nebraska  will  be  equally  as  favorable  as  her 
growth  in  number  of  bushels. 

The  year  1888  was  not  generally  favorable  to  a  wheat  crop  in  the 
States  named  above,  but  the  remarkable  power  of  Nebraska  soil  to 
endure  unfavorable  seasons  was   manifested,  though  there  was   really 
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nothing-  approaching  a  drouth  here,  as  known  in  other  States.  The 
striking  superiority  of  Nebraska  soil  and  climate  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table  comparing  the  wheat  crops  of  1880  and  1888  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Nebraska  was  the  only  one  of  these 
cereal-producing  States  that  made  progress  on  the  record  of  1880. 
Here  is  the  exhibit  of  that  fact,  taken  from  the  tenth  census  and  report 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  1888  : 


STATES. 

ISSO. 
Bushels. 

ISSS. 
Bushels. 

Per  cent  of 
(/a  in  or  loss. 

Illinois 

51,000,000 
31,000,000 
17,3-25,000 
13,850,000 

34,000,000 
24,000,000 
16,000,000 
14,500,000 

Lo«s   33tt 

Iowa 

Loss   2-^i 

K  ansas 

TjOss    ^^ 

Nebraska 

Gain    4  3-5. 

In  a  similar  way  it  can  be  shown  that  Nebraska  is  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  most  progressive  States  in  the  production  of  oats,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  other  farm  grains  and  vegetables.  It  can  also  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  numbers,  grade,  and  value  of  her  horses,  hogs,  and 
cattle,  are  going  forward  with  the  very  best  States  of  the  Union.  In 
fact,  the  climate  of  this  State  is  very  favorable  to  the  health  and  growth 
of  domestic  animals. 

And  it  will  be  found  by  the  census  of  1880  that  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Nebraska  have  increased  several  hundred  percent  in  mag- 
nitude ;  in  fact,  are  moving  forw^ard  Avith  her  other  and  diversified 
interests. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1865,  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railroad 
in  Nebraska,  At  this  time,  July,  1889,  twenty-three  and  one-half 
years  later,  there  are  about  5,000  miles  in  operation  in  the  State. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  mileage  of  over  eighty-one  per  cent  in 
four  years.  The  gross  earnings  of  Nebraska  roads  in  1887  were  .$23,- 
446,34.3,  and  the  net  earnings  were  .§10,571,858. 

Popular  intelligence  and  enlightenment  generally  follow  rich  soil 
combined  with  favorable  climate.  Hence  the  many  schools  and  nu- 
merous fine  churches  of  Nebraska  are  one  proof  of  her  great  natural 
resources.  By  the  census  of  1880  Nebraska  had  the  lowest  percentage 
of  illiteracy  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  Wyoming  Territory  alone 
had  a  better  record  in  all  the  United  States.  The  following  table  will 
show  this,  the  States  and  Territories  there  exhibited  having  the  low- 
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€st  rate  of  illitoraov  in  tliis  Nation,  and  being,  probably,  uncqualetl  in 
tlu'  woild  : 


STATES,  ETC. 


Per  cent      Per  cent 

unable  to     unable  to 

read.  write. 


"NVyomiiig  Territory 2.6 

Nebraska 2.5 

loNVii ,  2.4 

Dakota 3.1 

Kausas I  3.6 


3.4 
3.6 
3.9 

48 
5.6 


A verage 
illiteraey. 


3.00 
3.05 
3.15 
3.95 
4.60 


AVe  believe  that  leading  edncators  of  this  State  now  calcidate  that 
Nebrn.'^ka  has  improved  her  record  since  1880,  and  stand.><  at  the  very 
Jiead  of  all  States  in  the  world  in  freedom  from  illiteracy. 

At  the  clo.se  of  1888  there  were  5,187  school  houses  in  Nebraska, 
or  sixty-five  (nearly)  to  each  of  the  eighty  organized  counties.  The.se 
were  attended  by  215,880  children  during  the  year,  and  this  army  of 
children  were  instructed  by  9,886  teachers.  The  wages  paid  teachers 
for  the  school  year  ending  in  1888  amounted  to  ^1, 699,784,  or  a  sum 
•equal  (nearly)  to  all  money  paid  out  for  educational  purposes  in  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  Georgia,  put  together,  for  1886-7.  Besides  the 
wages  of  teachers,  the  State  spent  enough  on  her  common  schools,  for 
the  year  ending  in  the  summer  of  1888,  to  make  a  total  cost  of 
$3,238,442,  an  amount  not  exceeded  by  over  fourteen  States  in  the 
Union.  The  total  value  of  public-school  ])roperty  in  the  State  for  the 
.same  date  was  §5,123,180.  Besides  these  public  schools,  there  are 
now  ])robably  ten  colleges  in  Nebraska,  two  having  been  added  to 
Lincoln  alone  since  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  In  tiie.se  higher  schools  there  were,  it  is  fair  to  esti- 
mate, fully  1,500  students  during  the  year  which  clo.sed  in  June,  1889, 
taught  by  about  100  instructor.s,  and  po.ssessing  libraries  aggregating 
2)robably  25,000  volumes.  These  institutions  po.ssess  buildings  and 
grounds  worth,  together,  about  §1,000,000.  Such  are  some  of  the 
evidences  of  educational  growth  in  a  State  which  did  not  })osse.ss  an 
academy  in  1870,  and  employed  but  536  teachers  at  that  date  in  her 
j)ub]ic  schools.     The  churches  have  grown  as  rapidly  as  the  schools. 

We  have  given  the.se  statistics  and  estimates  to  suggest  the  real 
•\vealth  and  greatness  of  Nebraska  as  it  is  to  be  in  a  few  years.  It  has 
heen  such  n  few  years  since  the  buffalo  and  anteloj)e  roamed  over  the 
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ground  where  tlie  State  Capitol  stands,  that  even  our  own  people  have 
not  come  to  realize  the  swift  progress  our  State  is  making  in  gath- 
ering population,  wealth,  and  facilities  for  mental  culture;  and  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  are  positively  incredulous  that  such  almost 
miraculous  results  can  be  realities.  But  they  are,  as  we  have  shown, 
and  it  is  but  just  that  the  merits  of  this  noble  State  shall  be  properly 
appreciated  now. 

When  we  see  how  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  moved  forward,  it  is 
-easy  to  explain  the  wonderful  growth  of  her  capital,  Lincoln,  which 
is  declared  a  marvel  by  intelligent  people  even  within  the  State,  and 
is  incomprehensible  to  men  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  city  is  merely 
moving  with  the  farms,  the  railroads,  and  the  factories.  The  multi- 
plication of  farms  explains  it.  The  wealth  of  grain,  stock,  and  other 
products  within  her  trade  limits  shows  why  the  city  grows.  Her  rail- 
road system  comprises  twelve  roads,  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  to  every  section  of  Nebraska's  noble  domain,  and  also  piercing 
Dakota,  AVyoming,  Montana,  Colorado,  New^  Mexico,  and  Kansas, 
4ind,  with  their  connections,  supplying  Lincoln  with  a  direct  territo- 
rial patronage  fully  double  the  area  of  Nebraska,  or  154,000  square 
miles,  equal  to  nearly  100,000,000  acres,  or  over  600,000  farms  of 
160  acres  each.  Here  is  a  trade  of  1,000  towns,  representing  now 
fully  2,000,000  people,  and  the  same  area  will,  within  ten  years,  pos- 
sess 4,000,000  people,  or  more. 

The  corn  and  wheat  alone  of  this  territory  were  worth  $44,000,000 
last  year.  The  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  were  worth 
twice  as  much  more.  So  that  the  buying  poAver  of  the  territory  in 
review  w^as  more  than  $125,000,000  last  year,  without  counting  the 
products  of  wool,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  timber,  vegetables,  minerals, 
and  manufactures.  Here  is  a  magnificent  jobbing  trade  that  must  be 
attended  to.  Lincoln  divides  Northeast  Nebraska  with  Omaha,  but  is 
on  shorter  lines  to  Central  Nebraska  and  all  the  South  Platte  country 
than  Omaha.  Lincoln  divides  with  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City  in 
Southeastern  Nebraska,  and  is  on  shorter  lines  to  South-central  Ne- 
braska, Northern  Kansas,  and  Eastern  Colorado,  than  either,  Omaha 
is  cut  oif  on  the  north  by  Sioux  City,  on  the  south  by  St.  Joseph,  and 
on  the  southwest  and  west  by  Lincoln,  which  has  actually  the  same 
in-tariiF  as  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  and  Kansas  City.  Hence,  for  jobbing 
and  distributing  manufactures,  the  future  of  Lincoln  is  fully  equal  to 
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tliiit  <>\'  ()nialia,  and  it  is  a  pos.«;il)ility  tlitit  may  yet  be  realized,  tliat 
Lincoln  will  outstrip  Omaha,  on  account  of  commercial  superiority. 
This  is  a  possibility  of  the  next  twenty-five  years.  To  supply  this 
commercial  empire,  there  is  a  j)erfectly  legitimate  reason  why  Lin- 
coln's johhing  trade  should  grow  ;  and  it  has  grown,  there  being  sixty- 
eight  wholesale  houses  in  the  city  now,  and  foui-  hnndrc<l  traveling 
men  make  Lincoln  their  home.  Lincoln's  jobbing  trade  will  require 
her  to  irrow  for  fiftv  vears  to  come,  at  least.  For  the  same  reason. 
Lincoln's  manufacturing  interests  require  her  to  grow.  There  is  call 
lor  vast  supi^lics  of  all  ordinary  manufactures,  and  this  city  must  grow 
to  keep  uj)  with  this  demand.  In  keeping  w^ith  this  demand,  seventy 
factories  are  now  operated  in  Lincoln.  On  this  account  alone  there 
will  be  a  call  for  a  city  larger  than  I^incoln  at  the  hub  of  the  main 
railroad  system  of  this  splendid  territory.  Then,  the  railroad  in- 
terests of  Lincoln  re(piire  a  city  at  this  place,  and  those  who  think 
Lincoln  will  stop  growing  should  remember  one  fact,  namely  :  the  rail- 
way system  of  Nebraska  is  cast  for  all  time  in  favor  of  Lincoln ;  and 
instead  of  the  city  failing,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  on  this  ac- 
count alone  reliance  may  be  placed  for  long-continued  advancement. 
The  roads  have  reason  to  push  the  city,  and  they  will  do  so.  Here 
are  three  great  universities,  calling  in  many  who  desire  to  educate,  and 
who  spend  large  sums,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  inspiration  of  trade. 
Here  is  the  capitol  and  three  State  institutions,  amalgamating  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  with  those  of  this  city.  Here  is  a  center  for  beef 
and  ])ork  packing,  and  we  find  two  large  packing  houses  with  grow- 
ing businesses,  and  a  town  springing  up  on  their  account  alone.  In 
brief,  there  are  all  the  diversified  commercial  demands  for  a  supply 
and  distributing  metropolis  here  that  the  swift  development  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  almost  unlimited  resources  could  require.  With  her  intelli- 
gent, enterprising,  and  persistently  energetic  people,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  Lincoln  grows  with  phenomenal  momentum,  but  whether  the 
city  could  stop  growing  if  it  so  desired.  It  must  grow ;  it  will  grow. 
The  buildings  erected  during  1888,  with  permanent  improvements, 
amounted  to  83,287,418.  From  raw  prairie  in  1867,  the  progress  of 
Lincoln  for  twenty-two  years  has  been  about  2,000  poi)ulation  on  an 
average  for  every  year  of  that  period.  Last  year  her  growth  was 
7,000  i)eople.  At  the  rate  the  city  is  now  advancing,  and  has  gone 
forward  for  several  years,  it  will  contain  125,000  inhabitants  before 
the  close  of  the  next  decade. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lancaster  Cuuxty— Its  Earliest  Settlement  and  Growth— Incidents 
OF  the  Early  Times — The  Prominent  Men  who  Braved  the  Dan- 
gers OF  THE  Wilderness. 

To  write  the  history  of  Lincoln  comprehensively,  Lancaster  county, 
of  which  Lincoln  is  the  seat  of  government,  must  be  touched  upon 
more  or  less  extensively.  It  is  a  fundamental,  a  preparatory  step, 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken.  Hence  the  preceding  pages,  touch- 
ing briefly  upon  the  history  of  the  whole  State  of  Nebraska,  are  log- 
ically followed  by  a  resume  of  the  history  of  the  county,  to  be  followed 
in  turn  by  the  history  of  the  city  proper. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  first  white  man  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  Lancaster  county  came  here  in  the  spring  of  185(3  —  thirty-three 
years  ago.  John  Dee,  who  lives  near  Waverly,  disputes  w^ith  John 
W.  Prey,  of  Lincoln,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  white  settler  in  the 
countv.  These  two  men  arrived  at  nearlv  the  same  time,  and  settled 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  j\Ir.  Prey  settling  on  Salt  creek.  The 
authors  of  this  Avork  held  a  long  and  very  interesting  talk  with  Mr. 
Prey,  one  evening  during  the  early  part  of  June,  1889,  and  from  him 
gained  many  of  the  points  given  hereafter. 

Being  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  settler,  to  make  his  per- 
manent home  in  Lancaster  county,  a  few  words  regarding  Mr.  Prey 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  book.  John  W.  Prey  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  May  11,  1828,  his  father,  John  D.  Prey, 
being  in  business  in  the  city  at  that  time.  When  John  W.  w^as  only 
four  or  five  years  of  age  his  father  moved  from  New  York  City  to 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  he  resided  until  John  jr.  Avas 
fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the  year  1842  the  Prey  family  left  New 
York  for  the  AVest,  stopping  one  winter  in  Illinois,  and  from  there 
going  to  Wisconsin,  where  they  resided  until  the  spring  of  1856,  the 
family  residence  being  a  farm  seventeen  miles  north  of  Milwaukee. 
During  the  residence  of  the  Preys  in  Western  New  York  and  in  Wis- 
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oonsin,  Jolm  \\'.,  with  liis  hrotlicrs,  worked  at  fanning,  and  Iniilt  up 
a  con^ititutiun  wliich  enabled  him  to  \)n<s  through  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life  in  two  States,  and  still  retain  almost  the  vigor  and  strength 
of  youth. 

In  the  spring  of  185<),  John  D.  Prey  and  his  son  John  W.,  left 
the  homestead  in  AVisconsin  intending  to  take  uj)  a  new  home  in  Iowa, 
l»ut  on  reaching  that  State  decided  to  push  on  and  see  what  Nebraska 
had  in  store  for  them.  Thev  cros.sed  the  Missouri  at  Council  lUuffs, 
on  the  ferry,  and  found  Omaha  a  little  hamlet  of  probably  twenty  or 
twentv-five  houses.  Continuing  their  journey,  they  reached  Platts- 
mouth,  and  learning  of  the  tine  country  on  the  "salt  basins,"  deter- 
mined to  see  for  themselves  what  it  looked  like.  So  pushing  on,  they 
reached  Salt  creek  on  June  15,  1856.  Here  they  determined  to  set- 
tle, and  while  John  W.  remained  in  the  State  and  county,  his  father 
"vvent  back  to  Wisconsin  to  dispose  of  his  })roperty,  and  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  the  new  land  of  promise.  While  coming  across 
the  country  from  Plattsmouth,  and  when  nearly  to  the  Salt  Basin,  the 
Preys  met  three  men  who  were  returning  from  Salt  creek,  wdiere  they 
had  staked  out  claims  for  speculation,  not  intending  to  settle  on  them. 
These  men  were  from  Plattsmouth,  and  their  names  were  AVhitmore, 
Cardwell,  and  Thorpe.  These  three  men  were,  in  all  probability,  the 
first  to  take  up  claims  in  Lancaster  county,  so  that  the  history  of  the 
■county  really  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  INIay  or  the  early  days  of 
June,  1856. 

At  that  time  the  land  in  this  county  was  not  surveyed,  nor  was 
there  a  land  office  established  until  1857,  at  Nebraska  city.  In  that 
year  Lancaster  county,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was  surveyed,  and  set- 
tlers could  know  just  where  their  land  was  located.  The  Prey  family 
took  up  five  claims,  John  AV.  Prey's  claim  being  on  Salt  creek,  in  Cen- 
terville,  section  24,  town  8,  range  6,  on  which  land  he  made  continu- 
ous residence  until  December,  1888,  when  he  moved  with  his  family 
to  Lincoln. 

The  Prey  family  was  quite  nujuerous,  the  names  of  the  boys  being 
John  W.,  Thomas  R.,  James,  William,  David,  and  George,  some  of 
whom  still  live  in  the  county.  Those  w^ere  days  of  hardships,  times 
that  tried  men's  souls,  and  the  pioneers  wdio  braved  the  dangers  of 
storm  and  cold  and  starvation  and  Indian  depredations  are  to  be 
lionored.     Soon  after  the  Preys  located  in  Lancaster  county  the  salt 
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basins  began  to  attract  people  from  everywhere,  and  the  present  site 
of  Lincoln  was  the  Mecca  for  many  a  settler  who  came  to  get  the  salt 
wherewith  his  daily  food  should  be  savored,  and  his  horses  and  cattle 
salted.  From  Plattsmouth  and  Nebraska  City,  and  later  from  Be- 
atrice, from  near  and  from  far,  came  the  people,  with  ox-teams  and 
on  foot,  to  get  the  product  of  the  basin.  Some  of  these  visitors 
would  remain  a  few  hours,  some  several  days;  some  would  boil  down 
the  water  of  the  basin,  and  thus  get  the  salt,  while  others  would 
scrape  up  the  thin  deposit  and  clean  it  from  the  dust,  and  use  that. 
Of  the  salt  basins  further  will  be  said  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

For  some  time  the  Preys  were  the  only  people  living  any  where 
near  the  salt  basins,  the  Plattsmouth  men  merely  staking  off  their 
claims,  and  coming  out  semi-occasionally  to  look  after  their  interests. 
During  the  first  summer  the  early  settlers  could  do  nothing  except 
break  land,  they  having  arrived  too  late  to  put  in  any  crops. 

The  winter  of  1856-7  was  very  severe;  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the 
snow  averaged  on  the  level  three  to  four  feet  deep.  It  was  about  the 
hardest  winter  that  has  been  seen  in  Nebraska,  and  while  it  lasted  the 
people  were  much  discouraged,  and  thought  of  returning  to  their  Wis- 
consin home.  But  the  bright,  warm,  bracing  days  of  early  spring-time 
dispelled  this  feeling,  and  the  Preys  set  out  to  break  more  land  and  put 
in  their  spring  crops.  Only  a  little  corn  was  planted  this  year — 1857 
—  but  in  1858,  the  third  year,  a  large  crop  was  raised,  and  prosperity 
began  to  dawn  upon  them. 

Soon  after  the  Preys  settled  here,  and  before  the  early  settlers  num- 
bered more  than  eight  or  ten,  occurred  the  first  Indian  scare.  From 
the  beginning  the  Indians  had  been  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  set- 
tlers, but  not  until  early  corn  planting  time  in  1857  did  any  outbreak 
occur.  At  that  time  settlers  began  to  drop  in  and  take  up  land  in 
Saltillo,  and  among  them  was  a  man  named  Davis.  This  man  had  a 
great  desire  to  add  to  his  experiences  that  of  killing  an  Indian,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  he  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  de- 
sire. He  shot  his  Indian ;  but  the  consequences  Avere  worse  than  he 
anticipated.  The  Indians  were  numerous,  the  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and 
Omahas,  taking  precedence  in  point  of  numbers ;  so  when  they  found 
that  one  of  their  number  had  been  the  victim  of  a  white  man's  bullet, 
they  went  on  the  war  path  immediately.  The  settlers  became  alarmed, 
and  taking  with  them  only  those  things  which  to  them  were  the  most 
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v:»liial»l(.',  tlic'V  started  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  uiidor  cover  of  the 
darkness,  toward  \\'ee])inj2:  Water  falls,  where  there  was  quite  a  settle- 
ini-nt  ol  whites.  The  Lancaster  settlers  remained  at  Weeping  Water 
about  twii  weeks,  but  durint^  that  time  several  rwonnoitering  parties 
were  sent  out  to  view  the  countrv  and  report  u})on  the  feasibility  of 
returning.  During  that  time,  also,  a  company  of  about  one  hundred 
men  was  formed  at  Nebraska  City  to  (juell  the  Indian  uprising,  and 
it  marched  toward  the  scene  of  supposed  devastatittn.  This  trip  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  one  Indian,  a  Pawnee,  who  was  brought  into 
camp  with  a  great  Hourish  of  trum})ets,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of 
three  men  —  one  of  whom  was  John  W.  Prey  —  to  guard  through  the 
night.  Early  in  the  night  the  Indian  asked  to  be  allowed  to  step  out 
of  doors,  which  was  granted,  but  no  sooner  had  he  stej)ped  across  the 
door  sill  than  he  bounded  away  into  the  darkness,  leaving  his  mocca- 
sins, leggings,  and  cloak,  and  was  never  seen  again  by  the  guards, 
John  l*rey  shot  at  him  as  he  speeded  into  the  darkness,  and  he  after- 
ward learned  that  the  bullet  from  his  gun  grazed  Mr.  Lo's  head, 
leaving  a  little  furrow  through  the  hair.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  for 
Mr.  Prey  prided  himself  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  aim.  However, 
the  reconnoitering  parties  found  that  the  Indians  had  quieted  down, 
and  in  about  two  weeks  the  settlers  returned  to  their  homes.  Most 
of  the  settlers  found  their  houses  either  destroyed  or  raided,  Ijut  the 
Prey  house  was  untouched.  This  ended  the  scare  of  1857,  but  it 
came  at  such  a  time  that  the  planting  of  crops  was  seriously  interfered 
with,  and  the  harvest  that  fall  was  consequently  light. 

\\'ithin  two  weeks  after  the  return  of  the  settlers  after  this  scare, 
the  (xovernment  surveyors  came  and  laid  off  the  land  so  that  it  could 
be  properly  entered. 

Everything  was  then  (juiet  until  in  1859,  when  bands  of  Chey- 
ennes  and  Ara})ahoes  came  to  the  salt  basins  bent  on  mischief  of 
some  sort.  Their  coming  was  unannounced  and  unexpected,  and 
when  they  reached  the  Prev  homestead  the  men  folks  were  all  away, 
leaving  only  the  niothci-,  a  young  daughter  aged  twelve  years,  named 
Kel)eccn,  :ind  two  bovs,  atjeil  eiy-ht  and  fifteen  vears.  This  vouncr 
girl  was  some  little  distance  from  the  house  wheu  the  Indians  ap- 
])eared,  and  she  was  immediately  seized  upon,  with  the  evident  in- 
tention on  the  })art  of  the  Indians  of  stealing  her.  Their  plans 
were,   however,  frustrated    bv   the   courage  of  the   mother  and   the 
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timely  arrival  of  the  male  members  of  the  family.  But  little  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  Salt  creek  settlements  by  these  Indians,  who  soon 
passed  on  to  the  north.  With  the  exception  of  a  false  alarm  in  1864, 
these  were  the  only  troubles  of  any  note  that  the  Lancaster  county 
settlers  had  with  the  Indians,  but  at  the  time  they  furnished  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  little  handful  of  men,  who  were  bravinp-  these 
western  wilds. 

Mr.  Prey  is  blessed  with  a  splendid  memory,  and  tells  many  inter- 
esting happenings,  including  the  above,  of  these  times  of  excitement. 
The  nearest  trading  point,  for  some  time,  was  Nebraska  City,  but 
during  the  first  winter,  a  severe  one,  the  Prey  family  were  very  for- 
tunate in  having  laid  in  an  ample  stock  of  provisions  from  St.  Louis, 
which  doubtless  saved  them  much  sutfering.  Mr.  Prey  was  treas- 
urer of  the  old  county  of  Clay,  before  it  was  divided,  and  has  been 
one  of  Lancaster  county's  commissioners  a  number  of  terms. 

During  the  Indian  scare  of  1864,  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
bloodthirsty  Sioux  would  coutiiuie  their  marauding  movements  east- 
ward from  the  Big  Blue  river,  nearly  all  the  people  left  the  settle- 
ment in  the  region  of  Lincoln,  then  Lancaster.  Several  men  decided 
to  take  chances  and  remain  until  they  saw  or  heard  something  of  the 
savages.  Not  being  attacked  for  two  or  three  days,  they  decided  to 
go  westward,  toward  the  Blue  river,  until  they  should  learn  some- 
thing of  the  movements  of  the  Sioux.  They  were  well  mounted  and 
armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  the  party  consisting  of  Capt.  W.  T. 
Donovan,  John  S.  Gregory,  E.  W.  Warnes,  Richard  Wallingford, 
James  Morgan,  John  P.  Loder,  Aaron  Wood,  and  one  other,  eight 
in  all.  They  saw  no  signs  of  redskins  until  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Blue  river.  Then  while  looking  around  for  the  wily  Sioux 
warriors,  they  saw  a  single  Indian  peeping  over  a  hill  some  distance 
to  their  rear,  and  decided  to  ride  back,  lest  this  incident  might  bode 
mischief.  They  had  only  began  the  movement  of  retreat,  when  sud- 
denly there  rose  up  from  the  low  grounds,  in  response  to  signals,  sev- 
eral hundred  mounted  Indians,  right  across  their  pathway,  and  the 
savages  began  to  bear  down  upon  the  little  company  of  whites,  and 
to  hem  them  in.  The  pale  faces  were  paler  than  usual  then,  for  it 
looked  as  though  they  were  o;oing  to  see  more  of  the  Indians  than 
they  had  expected,  and  that  death  was  not  many  minutes  ahead. 
Having  strapped  their  rifles  to  their  shoulders  and  drawn  their  re- 
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vi.lviTs,  tliev  made  a  start,  to  attempt  tlic  desperate  feat  of  forcing- 
tlieir  wav  througli  the  line  of  savages,  or  die  in  tlie  endeavor.  Tliej' 
liad  onlv  begnn  this  movement,  -when  tlie  Indians  pnt  up  a  white- 
flag,  and  one  warrior  rode  down  upon  them,  throwing  away  his  gun 
to  sliow  his  friendly  intentions.  The  Indian  hunters  halted.  The 
hulian  came  up,  and  said:  "How.  Me  no  Sioux,  me  Pawnee;  me 
no  fight  wiiite  man." 

To  the  great  relief  of  the  whites,  this  proved  to  be  true.  This  was 
a  band  of  Pawnee  warriors,  who  were  also  out  after  the  Sioux,  and 
supposed  they  had  c-aught  a  party  of  Sioux  stragglers.  When  they 
saw  their  mistake  they  raised  the  white  flag. 

After  this  explanation  the  Pawnees  rode  right  on  after  the  Sioux,, 
while  the  Salt  creek  soldiers  returned  to  their  homes,  having  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  interest  in  the  Sioux. 

For  some  years  everything  moved  along  quietly,  the  number  of 
settlers  gradually  increasing.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  who  came 
into  the  county  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Prey  family  and 
John  Dee,  can  be  mentioned,  L.  N.  Haskin,  of  New  York,  who  came 
in  1863;  Geo.  A.  Mayer,  Germany,  1863;  W.  E.  Keys,  Ohio,  1863; 
E.  G.  Keys,  Canada,  1863;  J.  S.  Gregory,  Vermont,  1862;  John 
Michael,  Pennsylvania,  1856;  J.  F.  Cadman,  Illinois,  1859;  J.  P. 
Loder,  Ohio,  1857  ;  Maurice  Dee,  a  native  of  Nebraska,  born  in  1860  ; 
M.  Spay,  Ireland,  1859;  J.  A.  Snyder,  Indiana,  1862;  C.  F.  Ketz- 
laff,  Germany,  1858;  E.  Warnes,  England,  1863;  R.  Wallingford, 
Ohio,  1859;  J.  A.  Wallingford,  Ohio,  1858;  AV.  A.  Cadman,  Illi- 
nois, 1859;  W.  E.  SteAvart,  Indiana,  1860;  Oren  Snyder,  AViscon- 
sin,  1862;  Solomon  Kirk,  Tennessee,  1857;  and  Dr.  W.  (Jueen,  in 
1860;  all  of  whom  still  reside  in  the  county. 

Chris  Roche,  brother  of  Lancaster  county's  present  efficient  Treas- 
urer, Hon.  Jacob  Roche,  has  the  distinction  of  being  born  in  mid 
ocean,  on  board  the  ship  that  brought  his  parents  to  this  country, 
l)ut  there  is  no  record  that  the  passage  money  for  the  young  man  was 
ever  })aid.  However,  he  is  a  staunch,  loyal  American  citizen,  even 
if  his  birth  was  on  the  "rolling  deep." 

Lancaster  county  furnished  but  one  soldier  to  the  Union  army  dur- 
ing the  late  unpleasantness  —  that  is,  but  one  was  enlisted  from  the 
cnuntv — and  that  one,  who  bears  the  distino-uished  honor,  is  Dr.Wes- 
ley  (^ueen,  who  enlisted  in  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry,  at  Nebraska 
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City,  having  then  been  a  resident  of  this  county  but  two  years.  He 
was  postmaster  of  Saltillo  when  he  enlisted,  and  left  John  Cadman 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  while  he  was  away. 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  18(31,  W.  W.  Cox,  the  historian  of 
Seward  county,  came  to  the  present  site  of  Lincoln,  on  the  invitation 
of  "\Vm.  T.  Donovan,  from  Xebraska  City,  and  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  salt.  In  his  "  History  of  Seward  County"  Mr.  Cox  gives 
a  number  of  incidents  of  early  life  in  Lancaster  county,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  the  salt  basins.  In  company  with  Darwin  Peck- 
ham,  ^Ir.  Cox  began  the  manufacture  of  salt  on  the  20th  of  Auo-ust 
1861,  and  continued  the  business  for  some  years.  At  that  time  the 
nearest  settlers  to  the  salt  basins  were  W.  T.  Donovan,  who  lived  on 
the  old  Cardwell  place,  on  Salt  creek,  about  five  miles  up  the  creek  • 
Joel  Mason,  who  lived  a  mile  further  up;  Richard  Wallingford,  who 
lived  just  across  the  creek;  John  Cadman,  whose  place  was  just 
across  the  line  in  old  Clay  county,  near  where  the  hamlet  of  Saltillo 
now  stands;  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  lived  near  Wallingford  ;  Festus  Reed 
who  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  ;  and  J.  L.  Davison  and  the  Prey 
family,  who  had  located  above  Roca.  To  the  east  lived  William 
Shireley,  on  Stevens  creek,  while  a  little  further  up  lived  Charles 
Retzlaft"  and  John  AVedencamp.  Aaron  "Wood  was  located  near  the 
head  of  Stevens  creek,  while  John  and  Louis  Loder  lived  down  Salt 
creek,  near  "Waverly.  ^Michael  Shea  and  James  Moran  Mere  also 
neighbors,  as  the  term  then  applied. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1861  the  first  frame  building  in  Lancaster 
county  was  commenced,  and  it  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
Richard  AVallingford  was  the  owner,  and  the  work  was  done  by  AV. 
AV.  Cox,  he  being  a  carpenter.  Air.  AA'allingford  was  evidently 
desirous  of  making  a  very  fine  house,  for  the  doors  were  of  black 
Avalnut,  which  timber  was  also  worked  into  other  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

The  most  of  that  little  band  of  patriots  that  opened  the  way  for  civ- 
ilization in  Lancaster  county,  sleep.  Jacob  Dawson  lived  long  enough 
to  see  Lincoln  well  established,  while  Elder  Young  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  city  grow  strong  and  vigorous,  and  well  on  the  road  to  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Elder  J.  Al.  Young  was  closely  identified  with 
the  early  history  of  Lancaster  county,  the  town  of  Lancaster,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder,  and  later  with  the  city  of  Lincoln.     He  died  on 
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Saturday,  February    23,  18S4,  niul   a   subsequent   issue   of  the  State 
JoiiiiKi/  says  of  him  : 

It  is  seldom  tliat  the  Journal  is  called  upon  to  chronicle  the  death  of  a  man  who, 
living,  had  so  many  claims  to  the  love  and  respect  of  his  fellow  men,  and  who, 
dead,  leaves  so  great  a  lesson  of  faitli  and  works  behind  bini,  or  is  so  sincerely 
mourned,  as  Elder  J.  M.  Young,  who  has  at  last,  after  seventy-eight  years  of  labor 
in  his  Master's  vineyard,  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  Aiithful  toil. 

Up  to  within  a  year  Elder  Young  had  been  (juite  vigorous  and  active,  notwith- 
standing his  burden  of  years.  For  the  last  year  he  had  been  sufiering  from  bron- 
chial alVections.  and  for  about  two  months  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

Elder  J.  M.  Young  was  born  in  Genesee  county,  N.  Y..  near  Batavia,  on  the 
old  Holland  purchase.  November  25,  1806.  In  1829  he  married  Alice  Watson,  at 
that  time  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  now  survives  him  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
The  following  year  he  moved  to  Ohio,  and  from  Ohio  he  went  to  Page  county,  Iowa, 
in  18r>9.  In  1^60  he  came  to  Nebraska,  and  settled  at  Nebraska  Cit}-.  In  18(>3, 
near  the  end  of  the  year,  he  came  to  Salt  creek,  and  selected  as  a  site  for  a  town, 
and  what  he  predicted  would  be  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  the  present  site  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  following-named  persons  located  here  at  the  same  time:  Thomas  Hudson, 
Edwin  \Yarnes,  Dr.  McKesson,  T.  S.  Shamp,  Uncle  Jonathan  Ball,  Luke  Lavender, 
Jacob  Dawson,  and  John  Giles.  It  was  the  original  intention  to  make  the  settle- 
ment a  church  colony,  but  the  idea  was  never  utilized  as  projected. 

On  eighty  acres  owned  by  him  Elder  Young  laid  out  the  town  of  Lancaster, 
•which  was  made  the  county  seat.  He  gave  the  lots  in  the  city  away,  half  to  the 
county  and  school  district,  and  half  to  the  Lancaster  Seminary,  a  school  which  he 
hoped  to  see  established  here  for  the  promulgation  of  his  f;\ith.  He  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  some  of  the  lots  a  building,  which  was  called  the  seminary, 
and  which  was  occupied  by  the  district  school  and  church.  It  was  burned  in  1867, 
and  was  never  rebuilt. 

A  church  was  organized  here,  and  Mr.  Schamp  was  its  first  pastor.  Elder  Young 
•was  then  President  of  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Conference.  The  next  year  after  the 
capital  was  located,  the  stone  church  was  built.  Elder  Young's  dream  was  to 
Iniild  up  a  strong  church  in  the  capital  city.  He  worked  assiduously  for  the  ob- 
ject, and  put  into  the  work  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  of  his  private 
means.  When  the  church  went  down,  and  he  saw  that  his  dream,  in  so  far,  had 
been  in  vain  —  that  his  dream  could  never  be  realized  —  he  -was  almost  broken 
hearted;  and  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  departure  from  Lincoln,  which  took 
place  in  1882,  when  he  went  to  London,  Nemaha  county,  the  scene  of  his  closing 
days. 

Elder  Young  began  his  labors  as  a  minister  soon  after  he  moved  to  Ohio,  in  1829.. 
He  was  President  of  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference  for  several  years,  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  and  Iowa  Conference  for  about  twentj-  j-ears.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  vigor  and  fine  attainments. 

Elder  Young  left  four  sons:  John  M.  Young,  of  Lincoln;  James  O.  Young,  of 
London;  Levi  Young,  Lancaster  county;  and  Geo.  W.  Young,  of  Taos  City,  New 
Mexico.  He  was  buried  in  Wyuka  Cemetery,  on  February  26,  1684.  Elder  Hud- 
son conducted  the  funeral  services,  by  request  of  the  deceased,  assisted  by  Rev.  D. 
Kinnev  and  ^V.  T.  Horn. 
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Reminiscences  of  those  early  days  are  yet  plentiful.  Elk  and  an- 
telope were  abundant,  and  the  settlers  brought  down  many  of  these 
prairie  animals  to  eke  out  their  provisions.  No  buffalo  were  here  at 
that  time,  having  early  —  before  1856  —  taken  their  departure  for  the 
west.  Besides  the  four-footed  animals,  water  fowl  used  to  conareo-ate 
around  the  basin,  such  as  geese,  brant,  swan,  ducks,  and  pelicans. 

As  the  Union  armies  gained  a  foothold  in  Missouri,  large  numbers 
of  rebels  found  it  convenient  to  find  homes  elsewhere,  and  many  ot 
them  came  to  the  Lancaster  salt  basins,  thinking,  probably,  that  salt, 
being  a  great  antiseptic,  might  save  their  somewhat  unsavory  reputa- 
tions. Great  hordes  would  congregate  at  the  basins,  and  they  would 
frequently  show  their  spirit  by  acts  that  were  hard  for  Union  men  to 
endure.  Once  they  became  so  insolent  and  insulting  that  the  loval 
men  of  Lancaster  found  it  necessary  to  organize  for  self-defense,  but 
the  rebels  did  not  care  for  any  real  demonstration  of  their  loyalty, 
and  hence  made  themselves  scarce. 

The  first  sermon  preached  in  Lancaster  county,  at  least  near  the  salt 
basins,  was  by  Elder  Young,  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  fourth  of 
Julv,  1863,  at  the  house  of  W.  W.  Cox,  a  fair-sized  cono-reffation  be- 
ing  present.  A  Sabbath-school  was  organized  soon  after,  it  being  the 
first  one  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky  mountains. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled  that  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  county  belongs  to  F.  Morton  Donovan,  son 
of  Capt.  W.  T.  Donovan,  who  was  born  March  12,  1859.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton Donovan  is  still  living,  or  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  in  1867  had 
the  honor  of  breaking  the  ground  for  the  capitol  building  in  this 
city.  On  March  18th,  of  the  same  year,  the  wife  of  Michael  Shea, 
on  Camp  creek,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  soon  afterward  a  child  was 
born  to  William  Shirley. 

In  1862  the  homestead  law  was  passed,  and  the  first  -homestead  in 
Lancaster  county  entered  under  this  law  was  by  Capt.  Donovan,  on 
January  2,  1863,  he  choosing  a  place  just  east  of  the  present  location 
of  the  insane  hospital.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1863  that  Elder 
J.  M.  Young  and  his  associates,  representing  a  colony  of  Methodist 
Protestants,  settled  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Lancaster,  (now  Lin- 
coln,) which  land  then  belonged  to  the  Government.  Jacob  Dawson 
and  John  Giles  took  homesteads  adjoining  the  site,  and  in  1864  the 
colony  was  increased  by  the  location  on  or  near  the  site  of  a  halt 
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dozen  more  sottlors.  Uj)  to  that  time  Dr.  J.  McKesson,  J>uke  Lav- 
ender, K.  W.  Warnes,  .1.  M.  Riddle,  J.  and  D.  Bennet,  Philip  Hiim- 
erick,  K.  '\\  Hudson,  C,  Aiken,  Robert  Montcith  and  his  two  sons, 
John  an.l  W  illiani,  William  and  John  (irey,  O.  F.  Bridges,  Cyrus 
Carter,  W  JJillows,  W.  Porter,  Milton  I^angdon,  and  three  or  four 
others,  were  the  settlers  on  and  near  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Lan- 
easter.  In  18()4,  Silas  Pratt,  the  Crawfords,  Mrs,  White  and  daugh- 
ters C.  C.  White,  and  John  Moore,  settled  on  Oak  creek,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  the  Lancaster  settlement. 

During  the  Lidian  scare  of  September,  18(54,  the  great  majority  of 
the  settlers  abandoned  their  claims  and  sought  refuge  in  the  towns 
along  the  Missouri.  A  few,  however,  stuck  to  their  claims,  among 
whom  were  Capt.  Donovan,  J.  S.  Gregory,  and  E.  W.  Warnes,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lincoln;  Richard  AVallingford  at  Saltillo;  James  Moran 
and  John  P.  Loder  on  "Lower  Salt,"  Aaron  Woods  on  Stevens 
creek,  and  the  Prey  family  on  the  Salt,  south  of  Lincoln.  The  scare 
was  of  no  great  account,  the  Indians  coming  no  further  east  than  the 
Bis  Blue. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  many  lively  and  ludicrous  scenes  in  the 
courts  at  the  basin.  Hon.  J.  S.  Gregory  and  Milton  Langdon  were  the 
principal  local  attorneys,  and  in  nearly  all  causes  were  arrayed  against 
each  other.  They  were  both  keen  and  tricky,  ever  on  the  alert  to 
catch  the  other  napping,  and  their  legal  contests  ^vere  sometimes  very 
lively.  Occasionally  a  case  would  arise  that  would  put  the  lawyers, 
court,  and  officers,  on  their  mettle,  and  such  a  case  ^vas  one  which  came 
off  along  about  1804.  A  rough  customer,  who,  it  is  said  had  been  a 
member  of  the  rebel  army,  came  into  the  county  and  squatted  for  a 
few  days  in  the  little  settlement  which  was  afterward  Lancaster.  This 
individual  having  made  some  dangerous  threats,  and  having  stated 
rather  publicly  and  offensively  that  he  intended  to  kill  certain  men  of 
the  settlement,  an  information  was  filed  and  a  warrant  issued  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff".  All  was  then  excitement,  and 
while  the  court  (W.  W.  Cox)  ^vas  giving  some  directions  to  the  citi- 
zens about  assisting  the  Sheriff",  who  should  appear  but  the  alleged 
criminal,  who  came  stalking  into  the  court  room,  carrying  his  riffein 
convenient  position  for  immediate  use,  the  Sheriff*  following  him  at  a 
respectfid  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  Judge  Cox,  with  his  native 
politeness,  invited    the  gentleman  to  take  a  seat,  but  the  criminal 
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promptly  declined.  He  then  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  court,  all  the 
surroundings,  and  witii  his  rifle  cocked  and  finger  on  the  trigger,  be- 
gan a  retreat,  requesting  all  hands  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  which  they 
seemed  much  inclined  to  do.  The  Judge  remarked  to  the  Sherift'and 
posse:  "You  will  be  justified  in  taking  that  man  if  you  have  to  kill 
him  to  do  it,"  but  they  did  not  take  him.  He  backed  out  with  his 
drawn  weapon,  and  no  one  seemed  Milling  to  risk  his  capture.  But 
the  culprit  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  had  seemingly  no  intention  of 
leaving  until  he  had  wreaked  it  on  somebodv.  He  had  become  ano-rv 
at  the  Judge  for  telling  the  officers  to  take  him  dead  or  alive,  and  so 
the  next  morning,  while  Mr.  Cox  was  busy  at  the  salt  furnace,  the 
scoundrel  came  sneaking  up  a  small  ravine  in  the  rear,  with  a  view  of 
getting  a  sure  shot  at  the  man  who  had  advised  his  capture.  But  the 
Judge  saw  the  rascal  before  he  could  get  a  good  shot,  and  the  latter 
started  off"  rapidly  across  the  basin,  followed  by  the  Judge,  who  soon 
halted  him.  The  villain  cocked  his  rifle,  but  Mr.  Cox  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  that,  and  marched  straight  up  to  the  fellow,  who  curled  down 
like  a  whipped  cur.  He  received  a  court  blessing  in  the  open  air,  af- 
ter which  he  left  for  parts  unknown,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

The  first  term  of  district  court  was  held  in  Novembei-,  18G4,  in 
Jacob  Dawson's  log  cabin,  and  was  presided  over  by  Judge  Elmer  S. 
Dundy  with  the  same  rude  dignity  which  he  preserves  to-day  as  Judge 
of  the  federal  court. 

Dawson's  cabin  stood  where  the  St.  Charles  hotel  now  stands,  and 
during  the  term  of  court  Uncle  Jacob  was  reduced  to  great  straits  to 
properly  entertain  the  judge  and  attorneys.  The  term  is  all  the  more 
memorable  because  of  a  regular  blizzard  of  whirling,  drifting,  driv- 
ing snow,  which  came  down  almost  the  whole  week.  Judge  Dundy 
appointed  Judge  Pottinger,  of  Plattsmouth,  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  as  Hon.  T.  M.  Marquett  was  the  only  other  representative  of  the 
legal  profession  then  present,  he  appeared  on  the  other  side  in  almost 
all  the  cases. 

Soon  after  the  first  term  of  district  court  was  held  in  the  county, 
the  legal  talent  was  increased  by  the  coming  in  of  Ezra  Tuttle,  who 
located  on  Oak  creek  in  1865,  and  S.  B.  Galey  and  Hon.  S.  B.  Pound, 
who  settled  in  Lancaster  in  1866.  When  it  became  certain  that  the 
war  would  result  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  that  there 
would  be  ample  security  here  as  elsewhere  for  life  and  property,  great 
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iiuiuhtTs  of  settlers  began  to  arrive;  and  a  fiirtlier  stinuilus  to  settle- 
ment was  the  eertainty  of  the  building  of  the  Union  Paeific  railroad. 
Its  eastern  terminus  had  been  fixed  in  the  fall  of  18()4,  and  the  first 
ground  broken  at  that  time,  and  this  may  be  said  to  commence  the  era 
of  a  new  and  vigorous  life  for  Nebraska  and  for  Lancaster  county. 

Ill  1S()(>  the  Ilardenburghs  and  Lindermans  took  possession  of  the 
salt  works  at  the  big  basin,  and  erected  a  portable  saw-mill,  which 
was  of  great  use  to  the  settlement.  They  also  erected  that  year  a  frame 
house,  which  was  used  for  a  hotel,  and  a  frame  building,  in  which 
thev  oj)ened  a  general  merchandise  store.  In  1867  John  Monteith 
and  sons  erected  a  building,  in  which  they  kept  a  boot  and  shoe  store. 
Dr.  McKesson  built  a  residence  in  the  north  part  of  town,  and  Jacob 
Dawson  commenced  the  erection  of  an  elegant  stone  mansion,  in  which 
he  afterward  resided  and  kept  the  post-office. 

At  the  old  settlers'  picnic,  held  at  Cushman  park  oh  June  19,  1889> 
Mr.  John  S.  Gregory  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress full  of  interesting  reminiscences,  from  which  the  following  is 
taken : 

The  early  summer  of  1862  found  me  residing  in  Eastern  Michigan,  possessed  of 
a  comfortable  bank  account,  with  the  ambition  for  adventure  usual  to  adolescent 
youth  and  a  Government  commission  as  United  States  mail  agent,  a  position  which 
enabled  me  to  pass  free  over  the  mail  routes  of  the  United  States,  including  stage 
lines.  About  this  time  a  relative  who  had  passed  by  the  salt  basins  on  his  return 
from  California,  called  upon  us,  and  advised  me  to  take  advantage  of  my  oppor- 
tunities and  visit  them,  which  I  immediately  proceeded  to  do. 

The  only  railroad  line  then  in  operation  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joe  through  Northern  Missouri,  and  I  took  that  route.  The  road  was 
tlien  in  possession  of  the  ISIissouri  "rebs,"  their  pickets  guarding  most  of  the  sta- 
tions; but  the  United  States  mails  were  permitted  to  pass  freely,  and  although  I 
wore  the  livery  of  Uncle  Sam,  I  was  not  molested. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Plattsmouth  I  went  by  stage.  At  this  point  public  trans- 
portation was  at  an  end,  and  I  hired  a  horse  to  ride  the  rest  of  the  way. 

From  Weeping  Water  to  the  basin  I  followed  an  Indian  trail  over  the  "divide," 
then  an  absolutely  unsettled  waste  of  rolling  prairie  —  not  a  settler  from  AVeeping 
Water  until  at  Stephens  creek  William  Shirley  had  a  ranch,  a  log  cabin  of  two 
rooms. 

The  older  settlers  know  what  an  "  Indian  trail "  is,  but  as  I  think  some  of  the 
later  ones  do  not,  I  will  describe  it  to  you.  When  the  roving  bands  of  Indians 
pass  from  place  to  place,  they  pile  the  coverings  of  their  wigwams  and  their  camp 
utensils  upon  their  ponies'  backs,  and  they  fasten  the  tent  poles  to  each  side  of  the 
loaded  pony,  the  ends  dragging  along  l)ehiud  on  the  ground.  They  otten  pile  15f> 
to  200  pounds  on  the  pony,  and  sometimes  a  .squaw  and  papoose  on  top  of  all  that. 
Another  stjuaw  leads  the  pony,  and  after  forty  or  fifty  have  passed  along  in  "  Indian 
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file,''  the  sod  is  worn  away  so  that  it  looks  very  much  like  a  good  wagon  road. 
But  pouies  can  pass  where  wagons  cannot,  as  many  a  "tenderfoot"  has  lound  out 
to  his  sorrow. 

I  reached  the  present  site  of  Lincoln  toward  evening  of  a  warm  day  in  Septem- 
ber. No  one  lived  there,  or  had  ever  lived  there  previous  to  that  date.  Herds  of 
beautiful  antelope  gamboled  over  its  surface  during  the  day,  and  coyotes  and 
wolves  held  possession  during  the  night.  Mr.  Donovan,  of  whom  Elder  Davis  has 
spoken,  resided  at  the  town  (on  paper)  of  Chester,  about  eight  miles  south.  He 
(Donovan)  did  not  remove  to  Lincoln  until  1867. 

About  a  mile  west  on  Middle  creek  the  smoke  was  rising  from  a  camp  of  Otoe 
Indians,  and  down  in  the  bend  of  Oak  creek,  where  West  Lincoln  now  stands,  was 
a  camp  of  about  100  Pawnee  wigwams.  I  rode  over,  and  that  night  slept  upon  my 
blanket  by  the  side  of  one  of  them,  and  the  next  morning  went  over  to  the  Salt 
Basin.  The  tread  of  civilization  had  not  then  marred  its  surface.  It  was  smooth 
and  level  as  any  waxen  floor.  It  was  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  while  the  water  of  the  springs 
was  as  salt  as  brine  could  be.  I  had  seen  the  basin  for  the  first  time,  in  its  most 
favorable  aspect,  and  was  naturally  quite  enthusiastic  over  its  prospects.  A  roof- 
less and  rtoorless  log  cabin  stood  upon  the  mrtrgin,  built  the  year  before  by  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  who  had  gone  out  from  Nebraska  City  and  "pre-empted  "  the  basin; 
but  it  was  deserted  and  desolate. 

I  immediately  retraced  my  steps  to  Weeping  Water,  and  there  bought  ox  teams 
and  wagons,  and  hired  men,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest  for  the  construction  of 
salt  works,  which  the  following  year  I  had  in  operation,  and  of  the  capacity  of 
about  two  tons  a  day. 

This  salt  found  ready  sale  to  the  freighters  from  Denver  and  the  mountain  re 
gions  beyond,  at  two  to  three  cents  a  pound.  Until  the  railroads  reached  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  brought  Eastern  salt  into  competition,  it  was  quite  profitable  w  ork. 
My  first  residence  was  a  "dug-out; "  that  is,  an  excavation  dug  into  the  bank  of  a 
hill,  or  rather  the  creek  bank,  with  a  big  cottonwood  timber  for  a  ridge  pole,  cov- 
ered with  poles,  then  topped  with  hay  and  soil.  At  the  rear  was  a  log  fire-place. 
The  front  was  of  sod.     Kather  crude  was  all  this,  but  yet  quite  comfortable. 

The  county  of  Lancaster  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  first  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  organize  the  year  before,  but  it  had  fallen  through  because  there 
could  not  be  found  available  men  enough  in  the  county  to  hold  the  necessary 
offices. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  "Lancaster  Colony  "  located  at  Lincoln,  composed  of 
the  families  of  J.  ]M.  Young,  Dawson,  McKesson,  Merrill,  Giles,  Harris,  Lavender, 
Warues,  Humerick,  Hudson,  and  one  or  two  others  whose  names  I  do  not  just  now 
recall.  They  staked  out  the  town  and  called  it  "Lancaster,"  and  soon  afterward 
had  the  county  seat  established  there. 

The  first  postofiice  in  the  county  was  established  in  1863,  and  was  named  "Greg- 
ory's Basin."  I  was  appointed  postmaster,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  $3.  I  was  also 
allowed  §12  per  year  for  carrying  the  mail  weekly  from  Saltillo,  then  in  Clay 
county. 

The  Lincoln  postofiice  pays  a  larger  salary  now,  but  I  am  not  postmaster.     In 
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the  fall  of  'G3  aud  spring  of  '64  <iuite  a  colony  of  citizens  of  Northern  Missouri 
came  to  the  basin.  Tlie  f<irtunes  of  war  had  made  it  unpleasant  for  the  partisans 
of  JelT.  Davis,  particularly  for  those  who  had  been  suspected  of  indulging  in  an 
occasional  shot  from  the  bushes  at  neighbors  of  other  political  leaning;  and  they 
came  up  here  to  "  Wait  till  the  clouds  rolled  by;"  but  after  the  war  closed,  all 
went  back  to  their  Missouri  homes. 

About  this  time  there  came  into  our  fold,  from  somewhere  on  the  borders  of 
Iowa,  Mr,  Alf.  Eveland,  and  he  became  one  of  the  '"characters"  of  our  early  times. 
All  you  old  settlers  remember  Eveland:  a  little,  wiry,  freckle-faced  man,  with  hair 
as  red  as  tire.  He  came  to  the  basin  and  started  a  "saloon  "  at  the  cabin  where 
he  lived,  with  a  keg  of  whisky,  some  beer,  and  a  caddy  of  tobacco;  but  as  he  and 
his  two  sons-in-law,  Jim  and  Kill  Harmon,  were  its  best  customers,  he  didn't  ac- 
cumulate atbrtune.  But  Eveland  was  ambitious.  He  wanted  to  be  called  "scjuire," 
so  we  elected  him  ''justice  of  the  peace,'"  the  tirst  to  hold  that  office  in  the  county. 

On  the  morning  the  Missourians  pulled  out  for  "home,"  one  of  them  who  had 
a  lot  of  staves,  of  the  value  of  about  twenty  dollars,  came  over  to  my  works  and 
sold  them  to  me,  1  took  the  precaution  to  count  and  mark  the  staves,  and  took  a 
receipt  for  the  pay.  A  few  days  afterward,  when  I  drove  over  to  get  them,  I  found 
Dr.  Crimm  (who  had,  you  know,  come  up  from  Brownville,  aud  had  a  beuch  of  salt 
boilers  in  operation)  loading  these  same  staves,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing 
with  my  staves,  and  he  produced  a  receipt  for  pay  of  purchase  price  from  this  same 
Missourian,  sold  to  him  the  same  morning  as  to  myself.  We  had  been  "sold" 
together  with  the  staves,  so  we  agreed  to  divide  them  equally.  But  just  then  the 
thought  struck  one  of  us  that  Eveland  had  been  "squire"  for  several  months  and 
hadn't  had  a  case,  so  we  concluded  to  have  a  "law  suit  "  and  test  the  '"  squire's" 
capability.  While  I  loaded  up  the  property,  Crimm  rushed  away,  as  angry  as  he 
could  assume  to  be,  and  soon  had  a  writ  of  replevin  served.  The  day  of  trial  came, 
aud  of  course  the  whole  settlement  had  to  be  present.  As  the  doctor  was  plaint- 
irt',  he  proved  his  case  —  that  he  had  bought  the  goods  of  the  owner,  paid  his  money, 
marked  the  staves,  and  had  a  signed  bill  of  sale  on  the  morning  the  owner  went 
away;  upon  which  the  squire  announced  that  as  he  was  entirely  satisfied  of  the 
plaintifl''s  ownership,  and  should  so  decide  in  any  event,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  the  defendant  to  take  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter;  but  we  both  insisted 
that  the  defense  was  entitled  to  their  proof,  and  then  it  would  be  the  dutj^  of  the 
justice  to  decide  the  ownership.  So  the  trial  proceeded,  the  evidence,  of  course,  be- 
ing identical  with  the  plaintift's.  And  then  there  was  a  puzzled  squire,  running 
his  fingers  through  his  "aburn"  locks,  and  careful  meditation  brought  no  solu- 
tion; and  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  have  "us  boys"  go  and  settle  our  dispute 
ourselves,  oflering  to  remit  all  costs  if  we  would  do  so,  he  took  three  days  to  "con- 
sider." At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  no  nearer  a  determination,  and  asked  our 
"terms''  to  take  the  case  oil'  his  hands,  which  we  finally  agreed  to  do,  in  consid- 
eration that  he  should  "treat"  all  our  friends  from  his  saloon.  Well,  we  called  in 
every  one  we  could  get  word  to  in  the  county,  and  we  bankrupted  his  business. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  first  lawsuit  and  of  the  first  saloon  in  Lancaster  county. 
Eveland  resigned  his  justiceship  in  disgust,  and  removed  to  a  homestead  down  near 
where  the  Cropsey  mill  now  stands;  but  he  has  now  gone  from  there,  gone  away 
from  us,  but  not  from  our  memory. 
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Durino;  the  winter  of  1863,  Mr.  John  S.  Grefforv,  not  havins;  anv 
other  bnsiness  to  attend  to,  crave  some  attention  to  destrovino^  some  of 
the  numerous  wolves  which  then  infested  this  region.  He  would  in- 
sert a  few  grains  of  strychnine  into  little  balls  of  fat,  and  then  pass 
around  a  large  circuit  and  drop  the  balls  in  the  snow.  The  wolves 
would  follow  the  trail,  and  snap  up  every  ball.  Every  wolf  that 
swallowed  a  ball  was  dead  in  a  short  time.  He  would  then  skin  the 
animals,  their  pelts  being  valuable  at  that  time.  The  carcasses  he 
piled  up  in  cords,  north  of  Lincoln,  to  prevent  the  poisoning  of  do- 
mestic animals  by  eating  the  flesh.  They  were  frozen  stiff  and  stark, 
and  corded  up  like  wood.  Toward  spring  Mr.  Gregory  had  a  couple 
of  cords  of  carcasses  piled  up  at  one  place.  Then  a  lot  of  Pawnee 
Indians  came  along  and  stopped  near  the  cords  of  wolf  carcasses.  Mr. 
Gregory,  fearing  they  might  eat  the  wolves,  rode  over  to  warn  them 
of  the  danger.  He  found  the  squaws  and  papooses  lugging  the  wolf 
-carcasses  into  camp,  and  he  at  once  expostulated  with  them,  by  signs, 
trying  to  make  them  understand  it  was  dangerous  to  eat  the  wolves. 
The  old  chief  thought  he  was  demandino-  the  return  of  the  wolves  be- 
-cause  they  were  his  property,  and  at  the  chief's  command,  the  squaws 
^nd  papooses  lugged  the  carcasses  back,  and  piled  them  up  again. 
They  were  not  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  feast,  and  re- 
turned the  wolf  meat  with  long  faces.  Finally  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  came  along,  and  Mr.  Gregory 
explained  to  him  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  wolf  carcasses,  but  did 
not  want  the  Indians  to  be  poisoned.  This  explanation  was  made  to 
the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  big  guffaw,  and  the  squaws  at  once  began  to 
gather  up  the  wolf  carcasses  and  take  them  to  camp,  laughing  and  in- 
■dulging  in  expressions  of  great  satisfaction.  They  cooked  up  the 
last  one  of  the  wolves,  and  had  a  great  feast. 

]Mr.  Gregory  learned  from  the  interpreter  that  the  Indians  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  strychnine  in  killing  wolves,  and  were  in 
the  habit  of  eating  animals  killed  in  this  way.  They  had  no  fear  of 
the  drug,  and  suffered  no  apparent  damage  from  eating  the  wolves. 


^2  histoi:y  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 


CHAPTEK  YT. 

Political  History  of  the  County— A  Cojiplete  List  of  the  State  and- 
County  Officers  From  the  Beginning  to  the  Present. 

The  organization  and  j)olitical  history  of  Lancaster  county  is,  of 
course,  of  great  interest,  and  valuable.  Political  contests  in  those 
early  davs  were  as  warm  as  at  present,  and  political  canvasses  were 
made  with  the  same  spirit  of  rivalry  that  now  exists.  For  this  part 
of  the  history  of  Lancaster  county,  the  authors  are  indebted  to  Hon. 
C'has.  H.  Gere,  editor  of  the  State  Journal,  who  prepared  a  chapter 
upon  Lancaster  county  for  W.  W.  Cox's  "  History  of  Seward  County." 
The  work  is  well  and  accurately  done,  as  many  of  the  dates  and  fig- 
ures have  been  compared  with  the  records  and  found  to  be  correct,  and 
the  authors  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  the  subjoined  extract  as  being 
a  comprehensive  and  exact  political  history  of  the  county.  Mr.  Gere's 
figures  and  reminiscences  reach  to  and  include  the  fall  election  of 
1887,  which  have  been  supplemented  by  the  authors  from  the  records 
to  bring  the  history  down  to  date : 

In  the  fall  of  1859  the  first  movement  toward  county  organization  was  made. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  under  the  "  Great  Elm  "  that  stood  on  the  east  bank 
of  Salt  creek,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  B.  &.  M.  R.  R.  depot  grounds,  in 
Lincoln.  Festus  Reed  was  elected  chairman,  and  after  a  strong  speech  predicting 
the  future  greatness  of  the  little  commonwealth  they  were  preparing  to  organize 
on  the  frontier,  the  business  in  hand  was  proceeded  with.  A.  J.  Wallingford,  Jo- 
seph J.  Forest,  and  W.  T.  Donovan,  were  appointed  a  commission  to  select  a  loca- 
tion for  a  county  seat,  and  they  chose  the  present  site  of  Lincoln,  which  was  laid 
off  in  1864,  and  named  "Lancaster."  An  election  was  ordered  by  the  Commi.s- 
sioners  of  Cass  county,  to  which  the  unorganized  county  west  was  attached  for 
election  and  judicial  purposes,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  William  Shirley,  on  Stev- 
ens creek,  and  Judges  and  Clerks  of  Election  duly  commissioned.  At  this  election, 
lieldon  the  10th  day  of  October,  1859,  A.  J.  Wallingford,  J.  J.  Forest,  and  W.  T. 
Donovan,  were  elected  a  Board  of  County  Commissioners;  Richard  Wallingford 
was  elected  County  Treasurer;  L.  J.  Loder,  County  Clerk;  and  John  P.  Loder, 
Itecorder.  No  record  of  this  election,  or  of  the  official  proceedings  of  the  county 
officers,  are  on  file,  except  the  certificates  of  the  election  and  the  qualification  of 
L.  J.  Loder  and  J.  P.  Loder,  in  the  archives  of  the  county. 

It  is  probable  tliat  little  or  no  business  was  done  under  this  organization.     On. 
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the  9th  of  October,  1860,  a  general  election  took  place,  and  was  held  at  the  house 
of  W.  T.  Donovan  for  Lancaster  county.  Twenty-three  votes  were  cast,  and  the 
following  names  are  found  on  the  official  poll  list: 

Jeremiah  Showalter,  Richard  Wallingford,  J.  D.  Main,  C.  F.  Retzlaff,  John- 
athan  Ball,  Hiram  Allen,  Benj.  Eaves,  Festus  Reed,  Daniel  Harrington,  James 
Coultard,  Benj.  Hemple,  Wm.  Shirley,  James  Moran,  J.  J.  Forest,  E.  L.  Reed, 
Michael  Shea,  L.  J.  Loder,  John  Dee,  A.  J.  Wallingford,  Aaron  Wood,  Lucius  West, 
J.  P.  Loder,  and  W.  T.  Donovan. 

For  Delegate  to  Congress  J.  Sterling  Morton  received  eleven  votes,  and  Samuel 
G.  Dailey  twelve,  showing  a  close  contest.  For  Councilman,  equivalent  to  a  Sen- 
ator in  a  State,  T.  M.  Marquett  received  thirteen  votes,  and  W.  R.  Davis  two. 
For  "joint,"  or  float  Councilman,  Samuel  H.   Ebert  received   fifteen  votes,  and 

Cozad  one.     For  Representative,  Wm.  Gil  more  had  sixteen  votes;  Louden 

Mullen,  fifteen;  W.  R.  Davis,  sixteen;  Wm.  Reed,  sixteen:  E.  W.  Barnum,  twelve; 
and  J.  N.  Wise,  six. 

For  county  officers  the  following  were  elected  without  opposition:  Commission- 
ers—  one  year,  J.  J.  Forest;  two  years,  A.  J.  Wallingford;  three  years,  W.  T.  Don- 
ovan; Treasurer  —  R.  Wallingford;  Clerk  —  J.  P.  Loder.  No  candidate  for  Sheriffj 
Prosecuting  Attornej^  or  Coroner,  appears  to  have  been  running,  and  probably  there 
was  not  business  enough  in  the  legal  line  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  getting  up  a 
ticket.  Festus  Reed  and  R.  Wallingford  were  elected  Justices  of  the  Peace,  aud 
C.  F.  Retzlatf  and  James  Coultard  Constables.  Had  all  the  offices  to  which  the 
county  was  entitled  been  filled,  they  would  have  gone  more  than  halfway  round 
the  entire  voting  population.  There  are  no  records  of  any  official  acts  of  these 
officers  elect. 

On  the  eighth  of  October,  1861,  the  county  election  was  held  at  the  house  of 
James  Moran,  and  only  fourteen  votes  were  cast.  The  new  names  appearing  on 
the  poll  list  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk,  are:  E.  Galvin,  E.  L.  Bar- 
rett, T.  G.  Maxwell,  and  Michael  McDonald.  Donovan,  Wallingford,  the  Loders, 
Ball,  Reed,  Moran,  Harrington,  Dee,  and  Shea,  again  exercised  the  right  of  suftrage. 

J.  J.  Forest  was  elected  County  Commissioner;  Festus  Reed,  Probate  Judge; 
L.  J.  Loder,  Sheriff;  J.  P.  Loder,  Clerk;  C.  L.  Barrett,  Assessor;  T.  G.  Maxwell 
and  J.  Moran,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  and  .Jonathan  Ball  and  C.  F.  Retzloff,  Con- 
stables. 

A  record  of  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  County  Commissioners,  after  this  elec- 
tion, held  May  1,  1862,  is  the  first  sign  of  official  life  in  Lancaster  county  to  be 
found  in  the  County  Clerk's  office.  This  record  occupies  fifteen  lines  on  a  page  of 
small  commercial  note  paper,  and  informs  us  that  the  county  was  then  and  there 
divided  into  two  election  precincts,  by  a  line  running  east  and  west  through  the 
center  of  "town  10;"  and  a  petition  for  a  road  from  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
31,  town  9,  range  7,  and  another  from  the  southeast  corner  of  section  36,  town  9, 
range  6,  and  one  from  the  southeast  corner  of  section  16,  town  12,  range  6,  were 
received.  In  what  direction  and  whither  these  roads  were  to  run,  the  record  saitb 
not,  and  County  Clerk  J.  P.  Loder  forgot  to  append  his  signature  to  the  document. 
The  Board  adjourned  till  July  first,  but  probably  did  not  meet  again  till  after  the 
October  election. 

At  the  election  of  1862,  held  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  the  division  of  the 
county  into  two  precincts  was  disregarded.     Fourteen  votes  were  cast,  by  Messrs. 
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Cox,  Mason.  Foster,  Calkin,  Chattertou,  Blunt,  AVallingford,  Ball.  Chambers.  Lo- 
der,  Maxwell,  Van  Bentliusen.  Donovan,  and  Coultard.  J.  F.  Kinney,  Indepen- 
dent Democrat,  received  ten  votes,  and  Sam.  G.  Dailey  four,  for  Delegate  to 
Congress.  T.  M.  Marquett  received  twelve  votes  for  Councilman  for  the  district. 
Geo.  L.  Seybolt  received  ten,  and  .1.  E.  Doom  three  votes,  for  joint  or  float  Coun- 
cilman. Five  otlief  Cass  county  statesmen  received  from  one  to  seven  votes  for 
Keprcscntativc,  and  T.  G.  Maxwell  received  thirteen,  all,  it  is  presumed,  but  his 
own  suffrage,  for  the  same  office;  but  the  other  counties  in  the  district  not  doing 
so  well  by  him,  he  was  not  elected.     Joel  Mason  was  elected  Commissioner. 

The  next  record  is  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  held 
November  :5d,  Avhicli  ordered  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  January  17,  18G3,  to 
till  vacancies  in  the  olfices  of  Coroner,  Surveyor,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
Constables,  as  those  prviously  elected  had  not  qualified. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  February  5,  l{-(33,  and  the  officers  elected  at  the 
special  election  sworn  in.  The  Clerk  was  directed,  at  this  meeting,  to  notify 
Judge  Festus  Reed  to  stop  his  depredations  on  the  timber  in  the  school  section,  in 
town  nine,  range  six. 

Another  meeting  was  held  September  12th,  of  the  same  year,  and  the  county  di- 
vided into  four  precincts  —  named  Lancaster,  Salt  Basin.  Stevens  Creek,  and  Salt 
Creek,  and  the  various  places  for  holding  elections  were  designated. 

In  1863  the  county  election  was  held  October  13th.  and  an  entire  new  set  of  offi- 
cers were  elected,  fifty-live  votes  having  been  cast  in  the  county. 

J.S.  Gregory  was  elected  County  Commissioner  for  three  years,  William  Shirley 
for  two,  and  P.  S.  Schamp  for  one  year.  Clerk,  Milton  Langdon;  Treasurer,  R. 
Wallingford;  Sheriff,  Joseph  Chambers;  Surveyor,  .T.  J.  Forest;  Coroner,  Dr.  John 
Crim;  Probate  Judge,  J.  D.  Main. 

J.  S.  Gregory  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  for  the  Representative  dis- 
trict to  which  Lancaster  belonged,  and  John  Cadman,  who  lived  in  that  part  of 
the  county  then  belonging  to  C\aj,  was  elected  for  Clay,  Johnson,  and  Gage 
counties,  and  took  with  him  a  petition  from  the  residents  of  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Clay  county  for  the  wiping  out  of  that  county,  and  dividing  it 
between  Lancaster  and  Gage.  This  measure  was  consummated,  and  the  addition 
to  Lancaster  made  her  a  county  of  no  mean  proportions,  extending  thirty-six  miles 
north  and  south,  and  twenty-four  east  and  west. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Clay  county  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  was  $36,129. 82, 
of  which  $22,6.37.82  fell  to  the  share  of  Lancaster.  Her  debt  was  $295.11,  of  which 
Lancaster  assumed  $185.70. 

The  Commis-sioners  of  Lancaster  and  Gage  held  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  H. 
W,  Parker,  Clerk  of  Clay  county,  near  Olathe,  July  19,  1864,  and  made  a  final 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  county.  The  document  setting  forth  the  terms  of 
this  settlement  was  signed  by  Fordice  Koper,  F.  H.  Dobbs.  and  William  Tyler, 
Commissioners  of  Clay  county,  and  .John  W.  Prey,  of  Lancaster,  and  attested  by 
Oliver  Townseud,  clerk  of  Gage  county,  and  duly  filed.  Copies  of  the  official  rec- 
ords of  Cla^'  county  were  made  for  Gage  and  Lancaster  counties,  but  the  latter 
were  lost  in  Salt  creek  while  en  route,  and  have  never  been  tiled  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  county.* 

♦John  W.  Prey  was  the  Treasurer  of  Clay  county  when  the  division  was  made,  and  by 
some  means  had  charge  of  the  records  referred  to.    When  the  division  had  been  completed 
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At  the  time  of  the  division  of  Clay  county  the  principal  settlements  were  in  the 
extreme  north  and  south  of  its  territory,  and  a  large  majority  of  its  tax-payers 
were  undoubtedly  favorable  to  its  division.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
when  the  central  part  was  filled  up  with  inhabitants,  much  discussion  ensued  as  to 
the  propriety  of  restoring  the  county,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  in  that 
direction;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  territory  in- 
volved are  well  satisfied  with  their  present  status.  The  clause  on  county  division 
in  the  constitution  adopted  in  1875.  will  probably  preclude  any  further  agitation, 
and  will  establish  onr  present  boundaries  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  1864.  at  the  Territorial  election  held  October  11th,  eighty  votes  were  polled,  of 
which  P.  W.  Hitchcock  received  fifty-three,  and  George  L.  Miller  twenty-seven, 
for  Delegate  to  Congress. 

John  Cadman  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  Lancaster  county, 
and  William  Imlay  for  the  Representative  district  composed  of  Lancaster,  Seward, 
and  Saline  counties.  Richard  Walliugford  was  elected  County  Commissioner;  P. 
S.  Schamp,  Surveyor:  and  Milton  Laugdon.  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

At  the  general  election,  October  10,  IS'Jo,  125  votes  were  polled.  August 
Kountze,  for  Territorial  Treasurer,  John  Gillespie,  for  Auditor,  received  100  votes- 
each,  and  S.  G.  Goodmau  and  John  Seaton,  their  opponents,  six  votes  each. 

John  Cadman  was  re-elected  Representative  for  Lancaster  county,  and  Joel 
Mason  for  the  district  of  Lancaster,  Seward,  and  Saunders  counties. 

The  county  officers  elected  were:  Milton  Langdon,  Clerk;  Luke  Lavender, 
Probate  Judge;  S.  S.  Snyder,  County  Commissioner;  William  Guy,  Treasurer;  W. 
Ingram,  Coroner;  J.  S.  Gregory,  Prosecuting  Attorney;  and  P.  S.  Schamp,  Sur- 
veyor. 

June  2,  1866,  an  election  was  held  under  the  State  constitution,  prepared  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  '65-"66,  at  which  165  votes  were  polled  in  the 
county,  of  which  David  Butler  received  112.  and  J.  Sterling  Morton  53.  for  Gov- 
ernor; for  the  constitution,  95:  against,  53.  John  Cadman  was  elected  Senator  to 
the  first  State  Legislature,  which  met  July  4th.  James  Queen,  of  Lancaster,  was 
returned  elected  as  Representative  from  Lancaster,  Seward,  and  Saunders,  and  his 
seat  was  contested  by  his  opponent,  J.  L.  Davison,  of  Seward,  and  the  contest  was 
pending  when  the  Legislature  adjourned,  after  an  eight-days'  session.  Ezra  Tul- 
lis  was  elected  Representative  from  the  county. 

At  the  October  election  of  the  same  year,  pending  the  admission  of  Nebraska  as 
a  State,  199  votes  were  cast,  of  which  T.  M.  Marquett,  (Republican,)  received  129, 
and  J.  Sterling  Morton,  (Democrat.)  69  for  Delegate  to  Congress. 

J.  E.  Doom,  of  Cass,  was  elected  Territorial  Councilor  and  State  Senator  from 
Cass  and  Lancaster;  E.  K.  Clark,  of  Seward,  Representative  from  Lancaster,  Sew- 
ard, and  Saunders:  and  E.  H.  Hardeuberg,  Representative  from  Lancaster  county 

be  sent  these  records  to  Beatrice,  to  have  the  copies  made.  When  the  copy  was  ready  for 
Lancaster  county,  Mr.  Prey  sent  over  to  Beatrice  a  man  named  William  Mills,  a  neighbor, 
with  an  order  for  the  books.  Mills's  especial  errand  to  Beatrice  was  to  get  a  grist  of  flour.  On 
getting  this  and  the  records  Mills  started  home,  laie  in  the  afternoon.  When  he  reached  Salt 
creek  a  tremendous  rain  had  raised  the  waters  very  high,  and  not  thinking  of  this,  Mills 
plunged  his  team  into  the  stream  where  he  had  comfortably  forded  it  on  his  trip  to  Beatrice. 
The  current  was  too  strong,  and  the  wagon  box  was  floated  oft'  and  upset,  records,  grist,  and 
groceries,  floating  down  the  tide.  Mills  himself  was  nearly  drowned,  and  was  only  rescued 
by  the  Prey  family,  whose  residence  was  near  the  ford,  rushing  out  and  lending  him  assist- 
ance. 
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to  l>oth  United  States  anil  State  Legislatures.  Hardeuberg  resigned  at  the  close 
of  the  Session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in  March,  1867,  and  John  Cadman 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  State  Legislature,  which  was  called  immedi- 
ately alter. 

.John  \V.  Prey  was  elected  County  Commissioner  in  the  Third  District. 

At  the  county  election  of  1867,  held  October  8th,  235  votes  were  cast.  The  officers 
elected  were:  Silas  Pratt,  Commissioner:  John  Cadinau.  Prol)ate  Judge;  S.  B.  Ga- 
ley,  County  Clerk;  J.  H.  Hawke,  Sherill';  M.  Langdon.  Treasurer;  Ezra  Tullis, 
Surveyor;  F.  A.  Bid  well,  School  Commissioner;  and  Emil  Lauge,  Coroner. 

At  the  State  election  of  1HG8,  held  October  11th,  460  votes  were  cast.  David 
Butler,  (  Republican.'!  received  3'2(),  and  J.  \i.  Porter,  (  Democrat.)  123.  C.  II.  Gere,  of 
Lancaster,  was  elected  Senator  lor  the  district  composed  of  Lancaster,  Saline,  Gage, 
Pawnee,  and  Jefl'erson  counties;  Ezra  Tullis,  Kepresentative  from  the  county;  W. 
R.  Fields,  County  Commissioner. 

Seth  Kobinson.  of  Lancaster,  was  appointed  Attorney  General  by  Governor 
Butler. 

At  the  county  election,  October  10,  1869,  562  votes  were  cast,  S.  B.  Pound,  (Re- 
publican,) for  Probate  Judge,  receiving  392;  J.  M.  Bradford,  (Democrat,)  170. 
Capt.  R.  A.  Bain  was  elected  Clerk;  John  Cadman,  Treasurer;  Sam.  McClay, 
Sheriff;  M.  Langdon,  Surveyor;  Robert  Faulkner  and  D.  H.  Sudduth,  County 
Commissioners;  Allen  M.  Ghost,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction;  Dr.  D.  W. 
Tingley,  Coroner. 

At  the  State  election,  October  11,  1870,  1,116  votes  were  polled.  David  Butler 
(Republican)  receiving  798;  John  H.  Croxton,  (Democrat,!  318.  Col.  A.  J.  Crop- 
sey,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Senator  for  the  district,  and  S.  B.  Galey  Representa- 
tive for  the  county. 

An  election  was  held  May  2,  1871.  for  Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  met  in  June,  and  Seth  Robinson  and  J.  N.  Cassell  were  elected  to 
represent  the  county;  Col.  J.  E.  Philpott,  of  Lancaster,  from  the  Eleventh  Sena- 
torial District,  of  Lancaster  and  Seward;  and  W.  H.  Curtis,  of  Pawnee,  for  the 
Fourteenth  Representative  District,  composed  of  Lancaster,  Saunders,  Johnson, 
Pawnee,  and  Gage. 

At  the  election  on  the  new  constitution,  held  September  19th  of  the  same  year, 
1,415  votes  were  cast — 1,237  for  the  new  constitution,  and  178  against  it.  The 
constitution  was  not  adopted. 

At  the  county  election  of  October  10th  of  the  same  year,  1,259  votes  were  cast. 
The  officers  elected  were:  J.  D.  Lottridge,  County  Commissioner;  A.  L.  Palmer, 
Probate  Judge;  R.  O.  Phillips,  Clerk;  R.  A.  Bain,  Treasurer;  A.  M.  Ghost.  Super- 
intendent Public  Instruction;  J.  T.  Murphy,  Surveyor;  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Fuller, 
Coroner. 

At  the  State  election,  October  8, 1872,  1,736  votes  were  polled,  L.  Crounse  (Re- 
publican) receiving  1,189,  and  J.  L.  Warner  (Democrat)  535,  lor  Member  of  Con- 
gress. S.  B.  Pound,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Senator  for  the  Eleventh  District; 
S.  G.  Owen  and  A.  K.  White,  Representatives  for  the  county;  and  M.  H.  Sessions, 
of  Lancaster,  Representative  for  the  Fourteenth  District.  Henry  Spellman  was 
elected  County  Commissioner.  .T.  J.  Gosper,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Secretary 
of  State. 

At  the  county  election,  October  14,  1873,  1,927  votes  were  polled.     The  officers 
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elected  were:  J.  Z.  Briscoe,  Commissioner;  A.  L.  Palmer,  Probate  Judge;  R.  O. 
Phillips,  Clerk;  Charles  C.  White,  Treasurer;  Sam.  McClay,  Sheriff;  Dr.  J.  O. 
€arter,  Coroner;  Tom  I.  Atwood,  Surveyor;  J.  W.  Cassell,  Superintendent  Public 
Instruction. 

At  the  State  election,  October  13,  1874.  2,038  votes  were  polled,  Silas  Garber 
(Republican)  receiving  1,38-2;   Albert  Tuxbury,  (Democrat,)  287;  J,  H.  Gardner 
(Independent,)  170;  and  Jarvis  S.  Church,  (Prohibition,)  139. 

C.  C.  Burr,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Senator  for  the  Eleventh  District;  Alfred 
■G.  Hastings  and  Louis  Helmer.  Representatives  for  the  county,  and  Thomas  P. 
Chapman,  of  Saunders,  for  the  Fourteenth  Representative  District. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Gilbert  was  elected  County  Commissioner,  and  A.  G.  Scott  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  fill  vacancy.  On  the  question  of  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  there  were  1,069  ayes  to  558  noes. 

At  the  election  for  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  held  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1875,  S.  B.  Pound  and  C.  H.  Gere,  of  Lincoln,  C.  W.  Pierce,  of  Waverly,  and 
J.  B.  Hawley,  of  Firth,  were  elected  to  represent  the  county. 

At  the  State  election' under  the  proposed  new  constitution,  and  the  county  elec- 
tion, both  occurring  October  12,  1875,  2,360  votes  were  polled,  S.  B.  Pound,  (Re- 
publican,) of  Lancaster,  receiving  1,533,  and  G.  B.  Scofield,  of  Otoe,  727,  for  Judge 
of  the  Second  Judicial  District.  Judge  Pound  was  elected.  The  county  officers 
elected  were:  W.  E.  Keys,  County  Commissioner;  A.  G.  Scott,  County  Judge:  Wil- 
liam A.  Sharrar,  Clerk;  Charles  C.  White,  Treasurer;  Sam.  McClay,  Sherifl';  Dr. 
A.  C.  Gibson,  Coroner;  S.  G.  Lamb,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction;  J.  P. 
Walton.  Surveyor.  For  the  new  constitution,  2,119;  against,  109.  S.  J.  Tuttle, 
of  Lancaster,  was  elected  a  Regent  of  the  University. 

At  the  State  Election,  November,  1876,  2,911  votes  were  polled,  of  which  Silas 
<jarber,  (Republican.)  candidate  for  Governor,  received  1,947;  Paren  England, 
(Democrat,)  of  Lancaster,  712;  and  J.  F.  Gardner,  (Greenback,)  252.  The  Sena- 
tors elected  from  the  county,  which  was  now  entitled  to  two,  were  Thomas  P. 
Kennard,  of  Lincoln,  and  Cyrus  N.  Baird,  of  Oak  creek.  The  Representatives 
elected  were  R.  O.  Phillips  and  W.  C.  Griffith,  of  Lincoln,  John  Cadman,  of  Yan- 
kee Hill,  and  Henry  Spellman,  of  Saltillo.  J.  N.  W^ilcox  was  elected  Commis- 
sioner. 

At  the  county  election  of  1877,  A.  D.  Burr  was  elected  Clerk;  Louis  Helmer, 
Treasurer;  J.  S.  Hoagland,  Sheriff;  J.  R.  Webster,  County  Judge;  G.  S.  Lamb, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  J.  P.Walton,  Surveyor;  E.  T.  Piper,  Cor- 
oner; H.  D.  Gilbert,  Commissioner;  and  C.  W.  Pierce,  State  Senator,  to  fill  vacancy. 

At  the  State  election  of  1878,  Albinus  Nance,  (Republican,)  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, received  1,971  votes;  W.  H.  Webster,  (Democrat,)  433;  and  L.  G.  Todd, 
{Greenback,)  409.  Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  2,818.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  Lancaster, 
was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  M.  B.  Cheney  and  E.  E.  Brown  were 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  S.  G.  Owen,  W.  W.  Carder,  M.  H.  Sessions,  and  T.  R. 
Burling,  to  the  House.     John  McClay  was  elected  Commissioner. 

At  the  county  election,  November,  1879,  W.  J.  Weller  was  elected  County  Com- 
missioner; J.  E.  Philpot,  Judge;  L.  E.  Cropsey,  Clerk;  Louis  Helmer,  Treasurer; 
Granville  Ensign,  Sheriff;  A.  D.  Burr,  Clerk  District  Court;  E.  T.  Piper,  Coroner; 
H.  S.  Bowers,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction;  and  J.  P.  Walton,  Surveyor. 
Amasa  Cobb,  of  Lancaster,  was  re-elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
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full  term.     S.  B.  round,  of  Lancaster,  viaa  elected  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial 
District  for  a  second  term. 

At  tlie  State  election  of  l-^sO. -1,778  votes  were  cast,  of  which  Albinus  Nance 
(Kepubiican)  received  3,397  and  T.  "W.  Tipton  (Democrat)  1,38L  The  Senators 
elected  were  C.  H.  Gere  and  C.  W.  Pierce.  Representatives,  N.  C.  Abbott,  C.  O. 
Whodon,  N.  T.  McCliinn,and  R.  B.  Graham.     Commissioner,  W.  E.  G.  Caldwell. 

At  the  county  election  of  1881  the  following  ollicers  were  chosen:  Treasurer, 
R.  B.  Graham;  Clerk,  John  M.  McClay;  Judge,  C.  M.  Parker;  Commissioner,  H. 
C.  Reller;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  S.  Bowers;  Sheriff,  Gran  En- 
sign: Surveyor,  J.  P.  Walton:  Coroner,  A.  J.  Shaw. 

At  the  State  election  of  1882,  4,818  votes  were  cast,  of  Avhich  James  W.  Dawes 
(Republican)  received  3,328;  J.  Sterling  Morton,  (Democrat,)  1,099,  and  E.  P.  In- 
gersoU,  (Anti-Monopoly,)  391.  Senators  were  E.  E.  Brown  and  P.  H.  Walker. 
Representatives,  C.  O.  Whedon,  A.  W.  Field,  IL  Wessenberg.  J.  W.  Worl,  M.  H. 
Sessions,  and  I\I.  H.  We.scott.  Commissioner,  W.  J.  Miller.  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  of 
Lancaster,  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  C.  H.  Gere,, 
a  Regent  of  the  university. 

At  the  county  election  of  1883  the  officers  elected  were:  R.  B.  Graham,  Treas- 
urer; J.  H.  McClay,  Clerk;  E.  R.  Sizer,  Clerk  of  District  Court;  S.  M.  Melick, 
Sheriff;  C.  M.  Parker,  Judge ;  W.  E.  G.  Caldwell,  Commissioner ;  J.  P.  Walton, 
Surveyor;  H.  S.  Bowers,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  N.  J.  Beachley, 
Coroner;  Levi  Snell,  Senate,  to  fill  vacancy.  S.  B.  Pound  was  elected  to  a  third, 
term  from  this  county,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District. 

At  the  State  and  legislative  election  of  1884  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in 
the  county  was  0,401.  Dawes,  (Republican,)  for  Governor,  received  4,012;  Morton 
(Democrat)  2,180,  and  J.  G.  Miller,  of  Lancaster,  (Prohibition,)  209.  C.  C.  Burr 
and  Alba  Smith  were  elected  Senators,  and  S.  W.  Burnham,  Wm.  B.  Brandt,  H.  J. 
Liesveldt,  A.  W.  Field,  and  J.  B.  Wright,  to  the  House.  Commissioner,  H.  C. 
Reller.  Allen  W.  Field,  of  the  Lancaster  delegation,  was,  on  taking  his  seat, 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

At  the  county  election  of  1885  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  Treasurer, 
Jacob  Roche;  Clerk,  O.  C.  Bell;  Sheriff',  S.  M.  Melick;  Judge,  CM.  Parker;  Reg- 
ister of  Deeds,  J.  H.  McClay;  Surveyor,  J.  P.  Walton;  Coroner,  E.  T.  Roberts; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Frank  D.  McCluskey;  Commissioner,  Alba 
Brown.  C.  H.  Gere  was  re-elected  a  Regent  of  the  university,  and  Amasa  Cobb 
was  re-elected  to  the  supreme  bench. 

At  the  State  election  of  1888  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  6,834,  of 
which  John  M.  Thayer  (Republican)  received  for  Governor,  3,985;  James  E.  North 
(Democrat)  1,424,  and  H.  W.  Hardy,  6f  Lancaster,  (Prohibition,)  925.  R.  E. 
Moore  and  S.  W.  Burnham  were  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  J.  L.  Caldwell,  J. 
Shamp,  I.  M.  Raymond,  J.  Dickinson,  H.  J.  Liesveldt,  and  G.  W.  Eggleston,  to  the 
House.     Commissioner,  H.  J.  Shaberg. 

At  the  county  election  of  1887,  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  Treasurer, 
Jacob  Roche;  Clerk,  O.  C.  Bell;  Sheriff,  S.  M.  Melick;  Judge,  W.  E.  Stewart; 
Register  of  Deeds,  John  D.  Knight;  Commissioner,  Thos.  Dickson;  Superintend- 
ent Public  Instruction,  Frank  D.  McCluskey;  Surveyor,  J.  P.  Walton;  Clerk  of 
District  Court,  E.  R.  Sizer.  Allen  W.  Field,  of  Lancaster,  was  elected  a  Judge  of 
the  second  judicial  district. 
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At  the  State  election  held  on  November  6,  1888,  9,962  votes  were 
cast,  of  which  Thayer,  (Republican,)  for  Governor,  received  5,440  • 
McShane  (Democrat)  3,(310,  and  Bigelow  (Prohibition)  811.  At 
that  election,  Conuell  (Republican)  was  elected  to  Congress  for  the 
First  Congressional  District,  receiving  5,355  votes,  to  3,821  for  Mor- 
ton, (Democrat,)  and  795  for  Graham,  (Prohibition.)  For  the  State 
Senate,  Raymond  and  Beardsley  were  elected,  while  for  the  House, 
Messrs.  Hall,  Caldwell,  Dickinson,  Severin,  and  McBride,  were  the 
successful  candidates,  all  being  Republicans. 

R.  D.  Stearns  was  elected  County  Attorney,  and  Alba  Brown^ 
Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Salt  Basixs  — Great  Expectations  of  the  Early  Settlers  and  Res- 
idents OF  Lincoln  —  An  Interestinc;  Calculation  of  the  Wealth- 
PRODrciNo  Power  of  the  Wells — The  Attempts  Made  to  Kealize 
These  Expectations. 

Tlie  first  settlers  in  I^aucaster  county  were  attracted  here  by  the 
fame  of  the  Salt  Basin,  which  in  that  early  day  had  extended  as  far 
east  as  Plattsnututh  and  Nebraska  City.  The  early  settlers  near  the 
basins  made  many  fanciful  pictures  of  the  wealth  to  be  obtained  from 
these  same  basins,  and  pictured  to  themselves  a  great  city  built  near 
by,  whose  great  source  of  wealth  should  be  the  working  of  the  "  salt 
wells."  And  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  one  reason  why  the  State  cap- 
ital w  as  located  at  Lincoln  (or  Lancaster)  was  the  fact  that  salt  was 
one  of  the  products  of  Lancaster  county,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
belieyed  that  the  manufacture  of  salt  would,  in  the  future,  prove  the 
foundation  of  a  great  business,  which  would  attract  capital  to  the  lit- 
tle hamlet  on  the  prairie.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  early  resi- 
dents of  Lincoln  set  great  store  by  the  basins,  and  that  for  years  every 
intelligent  man  predicted  wonderful  results  from  the  making  of  salt. 

As  proof  of  this  it  is  here  pertinent  to  quote  from  a  little  pamphlet 
of  thirty  pages,  a  history  of  Lincoln,  the  authorship  of  which  is  to 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  Hon.  John  H.  Ames,  and  which  was  published 
by  the  ''State  Journal  Power  Press  Print"  in  1870, a  few  of  the  fan- 
cies and  figures  current  in  those  days.     Mr.  Ames  says : 

"In  the  following  remarks  an  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  established  by  experience, 
upon  which  it  may  be  safe  to  base  a  final  judgment.  So  far  as  known, 
no  similar  effort  has  previously  been  made;  and  while  care  will  be 
taken  that  any  information  that  may  be  contained  herein  shall  be  au- 
thentic, yet  it  must  of  necessity  be  less  full  and  complete  than  may  be 
desirable,  or  than  it  might  be  made  if  there  had  been  any  thorough 
and  detailed  otiiciai  investigation  and  report  thereon. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  assistance,  recourse  will  be  had  to  parties 
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who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  salt  by  solar  evaporation, 
and  in  sinking  the  well  for  the  jnirpose  of  testing  the  strength  and 
value  of  the  brine  to  be  obtained  beneath  the  surface  at  this  place, 
any  information  derived  from  which  sources  may  be  relied  upon  as 
being  entirely  authentic  and  trustworthy." 

After  referring  somewhat  fully  to  a  pamphlet  published  in  1869, 
by  Augustus  F.  Harvey,  entitled  "Nebraska  as  it  is,"  in  which  a  de- 
scription of  the  salt  basins  is  given,  and  a  prediction  of  the  o-reat 
undeveloped  wealth  which  they  represent  is  made,  Mr.  Ames  continues : 

"Previous  to  the  time  that  the  above  passages  were  written,  noth- 
ing like  an  extensive  manufacture  of  salt  at  this  place  had  been 
attempted.  Some  parties,  however,  had  evaporated  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  surface  brine,  both  by  means  of  solar  and  artificial  heat, 
and  the  product  obtained  had  been  carefully  analyzed  by  eminent 
chemists  in  New  York  City  and  other  places,  and  the  result,  as  de- 
clared by  them,  was  as  above  stated.  [Twenty-eight  and  eight  tenths 
per  cent  of  salt  by  weight;  the  product  containing  ninety -five  to 
ninety-seven  parts  of  pure  salt,  and  three  to  five  parts  of  chlorides 
and  suljihates  of  magnesium,  calcium,  lime,  etc. — Ed.]  But  it  is 
thought  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harvey  in  regard  to  the  strength  of 
the  surface  brine,  although  no  doubt  intentionally  correct,  is,  never- 
theless, inaccurate. 

"  During  the  summer  months,  and  when  a  considerable  interval  of 
time  has  elapsed,  characterized  by  an  absence  of  rain  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  warm,  dry  winds  which  he  mentions,  the- constant  evap- 
oration from  the  surface  of  the  wide,  shallow  basins  or  pools  of  salt 
water  often  suffices  to  reduce  the  brine  contained  therein  to  the  strength 
of  28.8  per  cent;  and  in  fact,  when  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere 
has  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  the  recession  of  water  from  the  edges  of 
the  basin  not  unfrequently  leaves  thereon  an  incrustation,  from  a  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  almost  pure  salt;  but  the  brine, 
as  it  oozes  from  the  soil,  has  not  been  found  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent 
in  strength.  It  has  been  found  that  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  at 
Syracuse,  and  other  Eastern  springs,  is  in  the  proportion  of  two  in  the 
summer  and  one  in  the  winter.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  heavy  falls 
of  snow,  and  the  considerable  prevalence  of  dry  winds  at  the  place 
during  the  winter  months,  it  is  believed  that  the  proportional  evapo- 
ration during  this  time  will  be  greater. 
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"Earlv  in  the  ^^^nlIncr  of  1860,  Messrs.  Cahn  and  Evans,  Iiaving^ 
leased  «)40  acres  of  land  from  the  State  Ciovernment  for  that  purpose, 
connnenetMl  work  preparatory  to  sinking  a  well  in  the  immediate 
vieinitv  of  <>ne  of  these  salt  springs,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  one 
and  one-hali'  miles  from  the  market  square  of  the  city;  and  having 
erected  a  derrick  and  procured  an  engine  and  the  necessary  machinery 
they  procealetl  early  in  the  autumn  to  effect  this  purpose,  keeping  an 
accurate  record  of  the  rock  and  other  formations  through  which  they 
]icnetrated.  Bv  means  of  this  record,  with  the  aid  of  such  knowl- 
e<lue  as  is  obtainable  of  the  ledges  exposed  in  different  localities,  an 
approximate  and  reasonably  definite  conclusion  may  be  formed  as  ta 
the  location  of  the  center  of  the  basin." 

After  giving  the  formations  through  which  penetration  was  made, 
Mr.  Ames  continues: 

"  The  ground  near  the  wells  is  usually  divided  off  into  blocks,  or 
squares,  of  several  rods,  between  which  are  spaces  or  streets  of  con- 
venient width,  a  map  of  the  whole  resembling  the  plat  of  a  town. 
Across  the  squares,  in  one  direction,  are  constructed  vats  or  troughs, 
sixteen  feet  in  Midth,  and  about  eight  inches  in  depth,  in  which  the 
brine  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  action  Covers,  sixteen  feet  square, 
and  adjusted  with  grooves  or  rollers,  are  i)rovided,  w^ith  which  to  pre- 
vent the  brine  from  being  diluted  by  falling  rain.  For  the  purpose 
of  calculation,  these  covers  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  number  and 
size  of  the  vats,  and  accordingly  this  is  the  size  meant  wherever  the 
word  vat  is  hereinafter  used. 

"As  shown  by  the  result  of  Mr.  Harvey's  experiment,  six  inches 
in  depth  of  saturated  or  33^  per  cent  brine,  that  being  the  usual 
amount  exposed  in  one  of  the  vats,  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, evaporate  in  thirty-six  hours ;  or  twice  that  quantity  would 
be  evaporated  every  three  days,  leaving  as  a  product  144,456  cubic 
inches,  or  over  68.36  bushels  of  salt.  This  process  repeated  seven 
times  every  three  weeks  for  twenty-one  weeks,  during  the  summer 
months,  would  result  in  the  manufacture  of  3,349.64  bushels,  and  re- 
peated seven  times  every  six  weeks  for  thirty  of  the  remaining  thirty- 
one  weeks  in  the  year,  would  produce  2,392.60  bushels,  which,  added 
to  the  former,  would  make  a  total  amount  of  5,742.24  bushels,  or 
1,148.43  barrels  of  salt  annually  from  one  vat.  INIidtiply  this  num- 
ber by  1,000,  the  usual  number  of  vats  supplied  from  one  well,  and 
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from  the  product  subtract  one-fifth  of  itself,  as  an  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  the  amounts  of  salt  contained  in  saturated  brine  and 
brine  of  eighty  degrees  strength,  and  from  the  balance  subtract  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  itself,  as  an  alknvance  for  the  smaller  quantity  of  the 
weaker  brine  evaporated  within  the  same  time,  (as  a  calculation  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,)  and  the  entire  amount  of 
salt  which  may  be  manufactured  annually  from  one  well  will  be  seen 
to  be  882,001.6  barrels. 

"  Supposing,  what  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  brine  should  prove 
to  be  possessed  of  only  sixty  degrees  strength,  the  rapidity  of  evap- 
oration being  the  same,  we  will  subtract  from  this  amount  one-fourth 
of  itself,  as  an  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  product  between 
equal  quantities  of  the  two  brines,  and  from  the  balance  subtract  one- 
tweiity-sixth  of  itself,  as  an  allowance  for  the  smaller  quantity  of  the 
weaker  brine  evaporated  within  the  same  time,  and  it  shows  a  result 
of  (330,058.84  barrels  annually.  Change  the  supposition  so  that  the 
strength  of  the  brine  will  remain  at  eighty  degrees,  and  the  rapidity 
of  evaporation  will  be  reduced  one-half,  and  we  have  only  to  divide 
the  first  product  obtained  by  two,  which  leaves  us  an  annual  yield  of 
441,000.80  barrels.  Uniting  these  contingencies,  that  is,  supposing 
the  strength  of  the  brine  not  to  exceed  sixty  degrees,  and  the  rapidity 
of  evaporation  to  be  only  one-half  as  great  as  it  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  by  experiment,  we  will  divide  the  second  result  by  two,  and 
there  will  be  shown  an  annual  product  of  318,029.42  barrels.  Mak- 
ing a  deduction  of  one-fourth  from  each  result  obtained,  as  an  allow- 
ance for  loss  of  time  consequent  upon  injuries  to  or  breakage  of 
machinery,  and  l»ad  weather,  and  there  will  be  left,  in  the  order 
named,  as  follows : 

Barrels. 

First 661,501.20 

Second 447,044.13 

Third '. 330,750.60 

Fourth 238,522.60 

"While  the  railways  now  being  constructed  and  those  projected  will 
give  us  direct  connection  Avith  the  Eastern  markets,  and  enable  us  to 
compete  with  Eastern  salt  manufactories  upon  their  own  ground,  it  is 
certain  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  supply  all  the  vast  territory 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  so  that 
$3  per  barrel  may  be  considered  as  an  extremely  low  estimate  for  the 
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ininimuiii  price  at  the  wells.  The  cost  of  empty  barrels  furnished  at 
the  wells,  line  allowance  being  made  for  transportation,  it  is  estimated 
cannot  excce<l  forty-five  cents  each ;  to  this  we  will  add  ten  cents  per 
l)ushel  as  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  deducting  the  whole  from  !?3, 
it  leaves  ^2.45  as  the  net  value  of  a  barrel  of  salt  at  the  manufactory. 
This  calculation  exhibits  the  net  value  of  the  three  annual  yields,  as 
above  supjioscd,  in  their  order,  as  follows: 

First $1,356,077.46 

Secoud (»77,9 10.46 

Third (i78,038.73 

Fourth 448,970.22 

"The  foregoing  statement,  in  which  every  allowance  is  made  for 
which  any  reason  can  be  imagined,  compares  very  favorably  with  any 
that  can  be  made  concerning  the  Eastern  manufactories.  The  brine 
obtained  from  the  wells  in  the  Syracuse  group  varies  in  strength  from 
sixty-four  to  seventy-four  degrees,  the  average  strength  from  them  all 
being  sixty-eight  degrees.  The  brine  obtained  from  the  wells  in  the 
Saline  group  varies  in  strength  from  thirty-two  to  sixty-six  degrees, 
the  average  strength  from  all  being  fifty -nine  degrees.  The  average 
annual  product  of  the  wells  at  Saginaw  is  72,000  barrels,  w'hile  the 
rajiidity  of  evaporation,  as  proved  by  experiment,  is  from  two  to  three 
times  as  great  here  as  at  any  of  the  places  mentioned.  *  *  *  * 
It  is  certain,  then,  that  unless  the  old  maxim,  'figures  Avon't  lie,'  can 
be  successfully  controverted,  that  the  people  of  Lincoln  have  a  val- 
uable interest  in  the  salt  basin,  vested  and  indefeasible,  except  by  some 
unusual  providential  dispensation." 

These  quotations  from  Mr.  Ames's  work  are  given  simply  to  show 
how  highly  the  people  of  the  early  days  valued  the  salt  works,  and 
what  "great  expectations"  they  had  of  the  wealth  to  be  secured  from 
them.  The  complete  history  of  the  operations  at  the  .salt  basins 
from  the  earliest  times  has  been  gleaned  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Hebard, 
who  had,  at  one  time,  considerable  interest  in  the  work.  Mere  men- 
tion of  the  salt  basins  has  been  made  frequently  in  the  past  pages, 
l)Ut  the  subject  has  been  deemed  of  snificient  importance  to  justify 
an  entire  chapter. 

On  the  third  day  of  May,  1854,  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act  was 
pa.ssed,  organizing  and  then  creating  the  political  bodies  known  as 
the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.     Soon  afterward  Congress, 
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on  the  22d  of  July,  1854,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Surveyor  General  for  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, which  provided  in  general  terms  that  the  President  should  have 
authority  to  survey  the  public  lands  of  this  then  Territory,  and  should 
have  the  further  authority,  in  course  of  time,  to  sell  the  same  under 
the  usual  land  restrictions  affecting  sales  of  public  lands.  The  pre- 
ccetling  section  of  that  act  of  July  22,  1854,  said  that  "The  President 
shall  have  no  authority  to  sell  the  salt  or  saline  lands  within  such 
Territory." 

Salt  springs,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  nnmber,  were  granted  and 
passed  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  by  the  act  of  February  9,  1867, 
when  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

In  October,  1857,  these  lands  were  surveyed  and  certified  by  the 
Surveyor  General  as  being  saline  lands,  and  subsequently,  in  1859,  par- 
ties located  land  warrants  on  some  of  the  saline  lands,  which,  after 
the  issuing  of  patents  and  finding  them  to  be  on  saline  lands,  were 
afterward  canceled. 

As  the  county  settled  up,  homesteaders  came  from  miles  around  and 
camped  out  near  the  Salt  Basin  and  evaporated  brine  to  make  their 
supply  of  salt  for  the  year. 

There  have  been  several  salt  companies  formed.  On  March  1, 
1855,  was  incorporated  the  "Nebraska  Salt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany," for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  salt  from  the  salt  springs 
near  Salt  creek,  Nebraska. 

On  March,  16,  1853,  was  incorporated  a  company  known  as  the 
"  Saline  Manufacturing  Company,"  to  establish  salt  works  at  or  near 
the  salt  springs. 

A  third  company  was  incorporated  January  26,  1856,  as  the  "Salt 
Spring  Company,"  for  carrying  on  the  business  at  the  salt  springs 
discovered  by  Thomas  Thompson  and  others,  lying  west  of  Cass 
county,  Nebraska, 

In  1861,  W.  W.  Cox,  now  a  resident  of  Seward  county,  and  Dar- 
win Peckhara,  of  Lincoln,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  log  cabins, 
and  commenced  making  salt.  It  was  very  scarce  during  war  times, 
and  was  high  in  price,  and  of  necessity  many  came  to  scrape  salt. 

They  came  from  all  the  settled  portions  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
as  far  east  as  Central  Iowa.  If  the  weather  was  perfectly  dry,  they 
could  get  plenty  of  the  salt,  which  could  be  scraped  up  where  the 
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brine  luitl  evaporated  and  left  a  crust  of  salt,  but  a  few  minutes  of 
rain  wonld  turn  it  all  into  brine  a<2:ain.  Some  would  arrive  from  a 
lunti:  distance  just  in  time  to  see  a  shower  clear  off  all  the  salt. 

Small  furnaces  were  built  and  sheet  iron  pans  used  for  boiling 
salt,  many  of  the  farmers  bringing  their  sorghum  ])ans  for  this  j)ur- 
posc.  in  dry  time  some  would  scrape  up  the  dry  salt,  and  accum- 
ulate a  large  supply,  which  found  a  ready  sale  to  those  unfortunate 
enouirh  to  reach  there  in  wet  weather. 

Various  other  parties  manufactured  salt  here  in  a  primitive  way, 
till  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State  Government,  in  18G7. 
The  creeks  were  then  lined  with  scattering  patches  of"  timber,  from 
which  fire  wood  was  secured  for  boiling  purposes. 

In  ]\Iarch,  18G8,  the  Governor  leased  to  Anson  C.  Tichenor  certain 
saline  lands,  including  what  is  known  as  the  Salt  Basin. 

On  Fel)ruary  15,  18G9,  the  lease  was  declared  void  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  make  a  new  lease  to  Anson 
C.  Tichenor  and  Jesse  T.  Green,  of  the  saline  land  which  included  the 
Salt  Jiasin,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years. 

A  few  iron  kettles  had  been  set  in  stone  work,  and  salt  made  by 
boiling  down  the  brine,  being  pumped  from  the  basin  by  a  windmill. 
In  December,  1869,  Horace  Smith,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Smith  &  Wesson,  being  on  a  visit  to  relatives 
at  Nebraska  City,  took  a  ride  across  the  country  to  see  the  new  town 
of  Lincoln.  INleeting  Tichenor  and  Green  at  the  hotel,  the  subject  of 
manufacturing  salt  was  naturally  the  principal  theme  in  which  he  be- 
came interested,  and  before  leaving  town,  made  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  Tichenor's  interest,  and  one-half  of  Green's,  giving  him 
a  three-fourths  interest  in  the  lease. 

On  liis  return  home,  he  stopped  at  Chicago,  ordered  an  engine  and 
pump,  and  several  carloads  of  lumber  for  vats  to  evaporate  brine, 
all  to  be  shijiped  to  East  Nebraska  City,  that  being  the  nearest  rail- 
road point,  and  from  there  all  was  hauled  by  wagon  to  Ijincoln,  in  the 
spring  of  1870.  The  engine  was  put  on  the  shore  near  the  basin,  with 
a  jMunp  to  bring  the  brine  from  the  basin  near  by,  and  force  the  same 
into  a  large  tank.    From  here  it  was  distributed  to  the  vats  as  needed. 

The  brine,  as  it  ran  from  the  basin  when  the  tide  was  in  —  as  it  has 
a  tide  twice  a  day,  regular  in  its  hours,  commencing  at  about  3  or  4 
P.M.,  and  reaching  the  largest  quantity  at  about  6  p.m.,  and  the  same 
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in  the  morning — would  generally  be  about  35°  to  40°  by  salometer, 
iiud  on  a  warm  day  brine  standing  in  the  basin  would  register  as  high 
as  65°  and  70°.  Dykes  were  thrown  up  to  confine  the  brine  as  it 
came  up  through  the  ground,  and  a  canal  conducted  it  to  a  small  res- 
ervoir, where  it  was  allowed  to  settle  before  being  pumped  into  the 
tank.  In  the  warm  days  of  summer  the  evaporating  was  very  fast. 
From  a  vat  about  14x28  feet,  in  less  than  two  weeks  of  evaporation 
about  three  thousand  pounds  of  salt  were  taken.  The  vats  were  all 
supplial  with  covers,  on  wheels  so  that  they  could  be  run  over  the  vats 
in  case  of  storm.  The  brine  from  this  basin  is  different  from  that  of 
many  manufactories,  in  that  it  requires  nothing  put  in  to  purify  it. 

The  salt  from  evaporation  formed  in  cubes  of  different  sizes,  and 
when  grasses  were  put  in  the  brine  a  most  beautiful  cluster  of  crystals 
would  be  obtained  in  a  few  days'  time.  This  salt,  for  general  use, 
required  to  be  ground  in  a  salt  mill.  The  kettles  were  also  used,  but 
scarcity  of  fuel  worked  against  this  mode;  but  salt  thus  made  was  fine 
as  the  dairy  salt  usually  found  for  sale,  and  for  dairy  use  was  said  to 
have  no  superior,  as  was  the  case  with  the  coarser  salt  for  curing  meat. 

The  summer  of  1870  was  thus  spent,  when  Mr.  Smith  sent  his 
nephew,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hebard,  to  Lincoln  to  look  after  his  interest  and 
act  with  Mr.  Green  in  developing  the  business.  A  large  quantity  of 
salt  was  made,  finding  a  ready  market  for  its  utmost  capacity  of  vats 
and  boilers;  and  Mr.  Smith  visiting  Lincoln  that  year,  was  so  much 
encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  summer's  work  that  on  his  return 
home  he  investigated  the  different  modes  of  making  salt,  and  spent  a 
large  sum  in  perfecting  and  trying  a  new  process  for  manufacturing, 
in  which  all  the  heat  was  utilized,  making  a  great  difference  in  the 
expense  of  fuel,  which  was  a  large  item  where  all  the  wood  had  to  be 
shipped  in. 

Plans  were  made  and  partially  completed  for  investing  a  large  sum, 
in  1871,  in  improvements,  vats,  reservoirs,  etc.,  for  the  making  of  salt 
on  a  large  scale. 

jSIention  was  made  of  a  party  having  located  warrants  on  these  sa- 
line lands,  the  patents  for  which  the  Government  canceled,  after  find- 
ing them  to  be  located  contrary  to  law.  One  of  the  parties  interested, 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  buildings 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  lessees.  Failing  in  this,  suit  was 
commenced  in  the  district  court  against  Horace  Smith,  J.  T.  Green, 
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ami  the  State  uf  Xehraj^ka,  as  defeiulants,  to  decide  tlie  question  of  title. 
Mr.  Smith  Icaniinj;  of  this,  ami  leariuiji:  a  lonti;  iitit^ation  over  the  ease, 
ami  uneertaintv  as  to  whether  the  State  eould  maintain  title  to  the  land 
leastnl,  and  not  wishinjT  to  invest  cajiital  under  such  uncertainties,  de- 
cided t«>  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Dnrint;  the  season  of  1871,  as  all  improvements  were  stopped,  the 
works  were  run  l)y  jMr.  Green  at  his  own  expense,  netting  a  good  re- 
turn tor  tiie  season's  work. 

In  the  October  term  of  the  District  Court  this  case  was  tried,  result- 
ing in  maintaining  the  State's  title;  but  as  Mr.  Smith  had  given  the 
matter  up,  and  made  other  arrangements  in  matters  of  business,  he 
transferred  his  interest  to  J.  P.  Ilebard,  who,  on  Mr.  Green's  refusing 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  summer's  work,  started  the  manufactory  on 
his  own  account,  and  after  accumulating  quite  a  supply  of  salt  in  the 
bins,  noticed  that  it  suddenly  commenced  disappearing  in  large  quan- 
tities. A  friend  of  his  in  the  dray  business  gave  him  some  pointers, 
from  which  he  soon  found  who  was  reai)ing  the  rewards  of  his  labor, 
and  where  it  was  disj)Osed  of,  and  that  the  hauling  was  all  done  in  the 
night  time  or  early  dawn. 

Having  learned,  one  Sunday  evening,  that  another  raid  would  be 
made  in  the  morning,  before  daylight,  he  made  it  a  point  to  be  on 
hand.  Before  daylight,  Monday  morning,  the  teams  were  heard  ap- 
proaching from  town,  and  on  their  arrival,  one  wagon  backed  up  to 
the  opening  in  the  bin.  Mr.  Green  accompanied  them  as  the  party 
interested  in  the  results  not  of  his  own  labor,  and  took  his  position  in 
the  wagon  to  shovel  forward  as  thrown  in  at  the  end'  of  the  wagon 
hed.  The  owner  of  the  salt  appearing  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing=*,  the  German  teamster,  who  was  shoveling  out  the  salt,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  kind  of  business  he  was  engaged  in,  emphasized  with 
a  few  flourishes  of  a  good-sized  ax-handle,  and  not  understanding 
English  perfectly,  thought  his  life  was  threatened,  and  commenced 
hallooing:  "I  don't  want  to  be  kilt!  I  don't  want  to  be  kilt!"  and 
stopped  work.  Mr.  Green,  finding  no  salt  coming  out,  came  into  the 
building  to  find  out  what  detained  it,  and  meeting  the  owner,  he  was 
ijiformed  that  his  stealings  were  known,  and  had  a  few  other  facts 
calhxl  to  his  attention.  He  did  not  adopt  the  latest  rules  in  such  en- 
gagements, but  started  in  on  general  principles  to  whip  the  owner, 
and  being  much  larger  than  his  opponent,  he  came  down  on  the  upper 
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side.  Having  a  long  beard,  the  under  man  ran  his  fingers  through 
the  beard,  and  taking  a  twist  on  this,  soon  brought  the  belligerent  to 
his  terms,  and  ^Ir.  Green  returned  to  town  with  empty  wagons.  Suit 
was  commenced  for  the  full  amount  of  the  salt  taken,  judgment  given, 
and  the  salt  paid  for. 

Subsequently  Bullock  Brothers  manufactured  salt,  but  the  works, 
after  they  closetl  up,  remained  idle  for  a  long  time. 

A  transfer  of  the  former  interest  of  Horace  Smith  was  made  to  E. 
E.  Brow-n  and  J.  T.  Green,  and  subsequently  a  company  of  Eastern 
capitalists  was  formed  to  develop  the  salt  interest,  and  the  State  made 
an  appropriation  for  sinking  an  artesian  well,  which  was  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  2,465  feet.  Aside  from  determining  the  different  formations, 
this  well  did  not  result  in  any  practical  good. 

The  brine's  having  a  regular  tide  twice  a  day  would  indicate  that 
the  supply  from  which  it  comes  is  not  directly  underneath.  The  brine 
oozes  up  through  the  muck  on  the  basin,  and  if  not  confined  by  dykes, 
runs  off  into  Salt  creek.  Mliere  the  basin  is  covered  with  brine  when 
the  tide  is  in,  during  the  middle  of  the  day  it  will  be  dry  enough  to 
Malk  over,  and  often  a  thin  layer  of  salt  will  cover  parts  of  the 
ground. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  Lincoln  a  well  was  sunk  several  hundred 
feet  deep,  on  the  east  side  of  Oak,  near,  if  not  in,  what  is  now  known 
as  West  Lincoln.  This  was  finally  abandoned,  as,  like  the  artesian 
well  in  the  postoffice  square,  no  brine  of  sufficient  strength  was  found 
that  would  answer  for  manufacturing  purposes.  On  the  banks  of  Salt 
creek  may  be  found  numerous  small  springs  from  which  salt  water 
flows,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  material  from  which  to  make  several 
hundred  barrels  of  good  salt  per  day,  in  good  weather,  all  runs  to  waste. 
The  water  is  fine  for  bathing  purposes,  and  possesses  medicinal  qual- 
ities. As  to  the  best  means  of  utilizing  this  brine,  there  are  different 
opinions,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  solved  the  problem,  and  the  question 
will  remain  for  future  determination. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Removal  or  tiik  Capital  to  Lincoln— Leglslativk  Incidents  Preceding 
THE  Accomplishment  of  the  Work— Cakkying  the  Capital  Away 
ON  Wheels. 

The  one  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Lincoln,  the  one  event  which, 
more  than  any  other,  gave  the  city  its  start,  from  ^\■hich  it  has  grown, 
by  reason  of  its  commercial  advantages  and  the  push  and  enterj)rise  of 
its  citizens,  to  its  present  size  and  importance  among  Western  cities, 
the  turning  point  in  its  career,  so  to  speak,  was  the  location  of  the 
8tate  capital  here,  in  18(37.  And  the  incidents  attending  the  location 
of  the  seat  of  government  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

In  1854,  when  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  Avas  created,  Francis  Burt, 
of  South  Carolina,  w^as  appointed  Territorial  Governor  by  President 
Pierce.  On  the  7tli  of  October  of  that  year  the  new  Governor  ar- 
rived. Although  ill  at  the  time,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
16th,  only  to  die  on  the  18th.  Governor  Burt,  by  the  organic  act,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  President,  -was  clothed  with  almost  absolute 
power  in  the  location  of  the  Territorial  capital ;  and  although  he  was 
Governor  but  two  days,  he  gave  expression  to  sentiments  and  prefer- 
ences that  led  the  people  to  believe  that  had  he  lived  Bellevue  would 
have  been  the  Territorial  capital.  After  the  death  of  Governor  Burt, 
the  Secretary  of  Nebraska,  T.  B.  Cuming,  became  acting  Governor, 
and  soon  after  taking  the  oath  of  office,  located  the  seat  of  Govern- 
jiient  at  Omaha. 

At  that  place  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  met  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 16, 1855.  Omaha  continued  to  be  the  capital  until  the  admission 
of  Nebraska  as  a  State,  Avhen  the  change  was  made  to  Lincoln,  not, 
however,  without  much  wrangling  and  a  hard  fight.  Not  that  many 
attem])ts  were  not  made  to  remove  the  capital  to  Bellevue,  Nebraska 
City,  Florence,  and  other  places,  for  in  many  sessions  of  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  "capital  removal "  was  a  cause  of  much  bitterness — a 
bone  <)f  contention.     The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  was  a  pretended 
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enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  in  1854,  on  which  the 
representation  in  the  first  Legislature  was  based,  that  Legislature  hav- 
ing the  endorsing  of  Governor  Cuming's  location  of  the  capital.  The 
North  Platte  fellows  got  away  with  those  from  the  South  Platte,  and 
hence  carried  their  point.  In  1857  an  attempt  was  made  to  "remove," 
and  again  in  1858,  when  the  exciting  events  which  Avere  just  beo-in- 
ning  in  the  East  and  South  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislators 
from  their  local  bickerings.  In  a  sketch,  "The  Capital  Question  in 
Nebraska,  and  the  Location  of  the  Seat  of  Government  at  Lincoln," 
by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Gere,  read  before  the  State  Historical  Society,. 
January  12,  1886,  he  gives  the  incidents  of  these  times  very  fully, 
and  from  that  sketch  the  account  of  the  capital  troubles  during  the 
year  1867  is  purloined: 

"  But  the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  when  the  last  Territorial  Leg- 
islature of  1867  met,  the  old  question  of  unfair  apportionment  came 
to  the  front  again.  The  population  of  the  South  Platte  section  had 
increased  until  it  was  about  double  that  of  the  counties  north  of  the 
troublesome  stream.  But  the  superior  tactics  of  the  Douglas  county 
leaders  held  its  representation  down  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  but 
seven  of  the  thirteen  Councilmen,  and  twenty-one  of  the  thirty-seven 
Representatives.  Two  threads  of  policy  had  intertwisted  to  make 
the  resistance  to  a  reapportionment  based  upon  actual  population,  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  overcome  the  justice  supposed  to  be  latent  in  the 
minds  of  statesmen. 

*'  The  first  was  the  fear  entertained  by  Douglas  county  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  capital  agitation.  The  North  Platte  was  now  about 
a  unit  in  favor  of  Omaha  as  against  a  southern  competitor.  The 
second  was  a  political  consideration.  A  reapportionment  meant  a 
cutting  down  of  the  representation  from  Otoe  as  well  as  Douglas 
countv,  both  Democratic  strono-holds.  These  counties,  with  the  as- 
sistance  of  some  lesser  constituencies  on  the  north  of  the  Platte,  which 
sent  Democratic  delegations,  were  able  to  hold  a  very  even  balance  in 
the  Legislature  against  the  Rei^ublicans,  though  the  latter  had  an 
unquestionable  majority  in  the  Territory.  Now  that  Statehood  was 
imminent,  and  there  were  two  United  States  Senators  to  be  elected  by  a 
State  Legislature,  soon  to  be  called,  in  case  President  Johnson  should 
not  succeed  in  his  plan  of  defeating  our  admission  under  the  enabling 
act  of  1864,  it  was  of  immense  importance  to  stave  off  a  reapportion- 
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int'iit.  Hence  for  capital  reasons  the  Kepublicans  from  the  North 
I'hittr  and  tlie  Democrats  from  the  South  Phitte  worked  in  harmony 
with  the  Douijlas  county  menil)ers  in  preserving  a  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  its  original  injustice.  The  usual  bill  for  a  new  ajjportionment 
had  been  introducetl,and  passal  the  Senate,  and  came  to  the  House,  but 
the  foui'  votes  from  Otoe  county  being  solid  against  it,  it  was  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  In  the  Speaker's  chair  was  AVilliam  F.  Chapin, 
of  Cass,  an  ex])ert  ]iarliamentarian,  cool,  determined,  watchful,  and  un- 
tiring. The  session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  was  Saturday;  the 
term  expired  at  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  on  the  following  Monday, 
and,  as  usual,  the  results  of  j)retty  much  all  the  toil  and  perspiration 
of  the  forty  days  depended  upon  a  ready  and  rapid  dispatch  of  bus- 
iness during  the  remaining  hours  of  the  session. 

"There  was  something  sinister  in  the  air.  It  was  whisj)ered  about 
that  morning  that  the  reai)portionment  bill  had  at  last  a  majority,  in 
case  Deweese,  of  Richardson,  who  was  absent  on  leave,  should  put  in  an 
appearance.  A  vote  or  two  had  been  brought  over  from  some  of  the 
northern  districts  remote  from  Omaha,  and  anxious  for  Republican 
domination.  '  Fun '  was  therefore  expected.  It  came  very  soon  after  the 
roll  was  called  on  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  credentials  of  D.  M. 
Rolfe,  of  Otoe,  who  had  not  been  in  attendance  during  the  session,  but 
who  was  an  anti-reapportionist,  were  called  up,  and  it  was  moved  that 
they  be  reported  to  a  special  committee.  The  ayes  and  nays  were  de- 
manded. Pending  roll  call,  it  was  moved  that  a  call  of  the  house 
be  ordered.  The  call  was  ordered,  and  the  doors  closed.  All  the 
members  answered  to  their  names  but  Deweese,  of  Richardson,  and 
Dorsey,  of  Washington.  Then  the  other  side  made  a  motion  tliat 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be  dispensed  with.  The  ayes  and 
nays  were  demanded,  and  there  were  seventeen  ayes  and  sixteen  nays. 
Speaker  Chapin  announced  that  he  voted  'no,'  and  that  being  a  tie, 
the  motion  was  lost.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  and  the  vote  resulted  in  another  tie,  and  the  appeal  was  de- 
clared lost.  The  rule  is  that  an  affirmative  proposition  cannot  be 
carried  by  a  tie  vote,  but  that  all  questions  are  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  usual  form  of  putting  the  question  is:  'Shall  the  decision 
of  the  chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  house?'  The  negative 
would  be  that  it  should  not  so  stand.  Rut  in  that  case  a  decision  of 
the  chair  is  reversed  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members  voting. 
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M-hifh  is,  of  course,  absurd.  It  was  a  deadlock.  The  result  Mas  a 
curious  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  manipulating  a  proposition 
by  the  use  of  misleading  formulas,  so  that  the  negative  side  of  a  ques- 
tion may  appear  in  the  affirmative. 

''The  hours  passed,  but  'no  thoroughfare'  was  written  on  the  faces 
of  the  reapportionists.  They  said  that  until  they  had  some  assurance 
that  a  reapportionment  bill  would  be  passed  before  the  adjournment, 
they  would  prevent  the  transaction  of  any  more  business.  Secretly 
they  expected  Deweese,  who  was  rumored  to  be  well  enough  to  attend, 
and  they  waited  for  his  appearance,  but  he  did  not  come.  The  Door- 
keeper and  Sergeant-at-Arms  had  orders  to  let  no  man  out,  and  when 
noontide  passed  and  the  shadows  lengthened,  the  members  sent  out 
for  refreshments  and  lunched  at  their  desks.  The  night  came.  Some 
of  the  refreshments  had  been  of  a  very  partisan  character,  and  there 
was  blood  on  the  horizon.  Many  became  hilarious,  and  the  lobby 
was  exceedingly  noisy.  From  hilarity  to  pugnacity  is  but  a  short 
step.  Arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  smuggled  in  during  the 
evening  by  the  outside  friends  of  both  sides,  and  it  was  pretty  confi- 
dently whispered  that  the  conclusion  was  to  be  tried  by  force  of  re- 
volvers. 

"A  little  after  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  Augustus  F.  Harvey,  of  Otoe, 
rose,  and  moved  that  Speaker  Chapin  be  deposed,  and  that  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, of  Washington,  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  then  put  the 
question  to  a  viva  voce  vote,  and  declared  the  motion  adopted  and  Dr. 
Abbott  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  stalwart  form  of  ]Mr. 
Parmalee,  the  fighting  man  of  the  faction,  immediately  lifted  itself 
from  a  desk  near  by,  and  advanced,  with  Dr.  Abbott,  toward  the 
chair,  backed  up  by  Harvey  and  a  procession  of  his  friends.  As  he 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  of  the  dias.  Speaker  Chapin  sud- 
denly unlimbered  a  Colt's  Navy,  duly  cocked,  and  warned  him  briefly 
to  the  efi:ect  that  the  Pythagorean  proposition  that  two  bodies  could 
not  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  was  a  rule  of  the  House, 
and  would  be  enforced  by  the  combined  armament  at  the  command  of 
the  jjroper  presiding  officers.  Daniel  paused  upon  the  brink  of  fate, 
and  hesitated  upon  his  next  step.  To  hesitate  was  to  be  lost.  The 
speaker  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  House  in 
cases  of  great  disorder,  he  declared  the  House  adjourned  until  nine 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  sprang   for  the  door.      The  Omaha 
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lobby  h:i*l  promisctl  faitlifully,  when  the  crisis  came,  to  guard  that 
door,  and  permit  no  rebel  from  the  South  Platte  to  escape.  The  first 
man  to  reacii  the  do(»r  was  said  to  be  Kelley,  of  Platte,  who  had 
joinetl  the  forces  of  the  reapportionists,  and  it  is  a  tradition  that  he 
leaped  over  the  legislative  stove  to  get  there  in  time.  The  door 
was  burst  open,  and  before  the  volunteer  guard  could  recover  its 
eiiuilibrium,  the  secetlers  had  escaped,  and  were  out  of  the  building, 
scattering  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  they  had  a  rendez- 
vous agreetl  upon  in  a  secret  place,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were 
safelv  entrenchetl,  and  on  guard  against  any  Sergeant-at-Arms  and 
posse  that  might  be  dispatched  to  return  them  to  durance  vile. 

"The  Abbott  House  immediately  organizal,  admitted  Kolfe,  of 
Otoe,  to  full  membership,  and  proceeded  to  clear  the  docket  of  ac- 
cumulated bills.  Members  of  the  lobby  trooped  in  and  voted  the 
names  of  the  absent,  and  everything  proceeded  in  an  unanimous  way 
that  must  have  astonished  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  if  they  had  ears 
and  memory.  About  dawn,  however,  the  situation  began  to  lose  its 
roseate  hue,  and  an  adjournment  was  had  till  Monday  morning. 
Before  that  time  arrived  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  dawned  on 
both  factions.  They  perceived  that  nothing  whatever  would  come  of 
the  deadlock.  Neither  party  had  a  quorum.  Deweese,  of  liichard- 
son,  could  not  be  brought  in  to  vote  for  reapportionment,  and  by 
common  consent  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  Monday  was  spent  in 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  arrearages  of  routine  business." 

These  incidents,  however,  created  a  great  sensation  all  over  the  State^ 
and  made  sectional  and  partisan  feeling  run  high.  The  adjournment 
took  place  on  February  18th,  and  two  days  later,  on  the  20th,  the 
State  Legislature,  (chosen  at  the  same  election  at  which  the  State  con- 
stitution had  been  adopted  under  the  enabling  act,  held  June  2,  I860,) 
was  called  together  by  Governor  Saunders,  to  accept  or  reject  the 
"fundamental  condition"  insisted  on  by  Congress  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  admission  of  the  State.  The  condition  was  that  the  word 
"white"  in  the  constitution  theretofore  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
ratified  by  the  people,  should  not  be  construed  as  debarring  from  fran- 
chise any  citizen  of  Nebraska  on  account  of  race  or  color.  On  the 
21st  day  of  February,  1807,  the  second  day  of  the  session,  the  bill 
accepting  these  conditions  passed,  and  was  signed  by  Governor  But- 
ler, who  had  taken  his  seat  that  day.     On  the  first  of  March  Presi- 
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dent  Johnson  issued  the  proclamation  declaring  Nebraska  a  State,  the 
State  officers  were  sworn  in,  and  Governor  Butler  began  to  prepare 
his  call  for  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  put  the  machinery 
of  the  State  in  motion. 

Quoting  Hon.  C.  H.  Gere  again:  "It  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  south  and  west,  that  a  reap- 
portionment of  members  of  the  I^egislature  should  be  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  legislation  enumerated  in  the  call.  This  was  opposed  by  many 
Republicans  in  Douglas  and  other  northern  counties.  It  was  also 
asked,  this  time  by  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  from  Otoe  as 
well  as  from  Cass  and  Richardson  and  the  southwestern  counties 
that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  making  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  State  one  of  the  objects  of  the  special  session.  The 
Governor  was  averse  to  commencing  his  administration  with  a  capital 
wrangle,  but  thought  it  would  be  good  policy  to  make  use  of  the  sug- 
gestion, for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  reapportionment  without  a  repe- 
tition of  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  winter.  He  therefore  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Douglas  county  delegation  to  the  coming  Leo-- 
islature,  and  promised  them  that  he  would  leave  out  the  capital 
question,  provided  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  sustain  a  reappor- 
tionment. They  flatly  refused.  They  claimed  that  the  Legislature 
could  not  constitutionally  reapportion  the  representation  until  after  the 
next  census,  and  as  for  capital  removal,  they  were  not  brought  up  in 
the  woods  to  be  scared  by  an  owl.  The  Otoe  delegation  had,  however, 
changed  its  base.  The  Senators  had  been  elected  and  seated,  and  polit- 
ical considerations  had  lost  their  force  with  the  democrats  of  that 
county.  They  wanted  the  capital  removed  south  of  the  Platte,  and  they 
promised  if  the  Governor  would  '  put  that  in '  they  would  march 
right  up  and  vote  for  apportionment. 

"  His  Excellency  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  when  his  call  was 
issued  it  embraced  both  capital  removal  and  reapportionment,  he  hav- 
ing consulted  a  distinguished  constitution  constructor,  Judge  Jamison, 
of  Chicago,  on  the  latter  point,  and  obtained  an  elaborate  opinion  that 
it  was  not  only  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  but  its  bounden  duty,, 
under  the  constitution,  to  reapportion  the  representation  at  its  first, 
session. 

"The  Legislature  met  on  May  18th,  and  the  lines  were  quickly- 
drawn  for  the  emergency.     Reapportionment  was  a  fixed  fact,  and  af- 
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tera  low  days  spent  in  reconiioitering,  a  solid  majority  in  both  houses 
secnioil  lilu'lv  to  agree  upon  a  scheme  for  capital  location.  ]\Ir.  Har- 
vey, wild  had  led  the  assault  upon  reapportionment  at  the  late  session 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  was  an  active  leader  of  his  late  antag- 
onists for  relocation.  Party  affiliations  were  ruptured  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  new  lines  were  formed  on  a  sectional  basis.  The  bill 
was  preparal  with  deliberation,  much  caucusing  being  required  before 
it  would  satisfv  the  various  elements  in  the  movement,  and  it  was  in- 
troduced in  both  houses  on  the  4th  of  June.  It  was  entitled,  'An 
act  to  provide  for  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  thereat.'  It 
named  the  Governor,  David  Butler;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas 
P.  Kennard,  and  the  Auditor,  John  Gillespie,  Commissioners,  who 
should  select,  on  or  before  July  loth,  (a  date  changed  by  a  subsequent 
bill  to  September  1,  1867,)  from  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  lying 
within  the  counties  of  Seward,  the  south  half  of  the  counties  of  Saun- 
ders and  Butler,  and  that  portion  of  Lancaster  county  lying  north  of 
the  south  line  of  township  nine,  a  suitable  site  of  not  less  than  1)40 
acres  Ivino;  in  one  bodv,  for  a  town  ;  to  have  the  same  surveved  and 
named  *  Lincoln  ; '  and  declared  the  same  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  State. 

"The  bill  directed  the  Commissioners,  after  the  site  had  been  sur- 
veyed, to  offer  the  lots  in  each  alternate  block  for  sale  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, after  thirty  days'  advertisement,  and  after  having  ajjpraised  the 
same;  but  that  no  lot  should  be  sold  for  less  than  the  appraised  value. 
The  first  sale  should  be  held  for  five  successive  days  at  Lincoln,  on  the 
site,  after  which  sale  should  be  opened  for  the  same  duration,  first  at 
Nebraska  City,  and  next  at  Omaha.     If  a  sufficient  number  of  lots 
should  not  by  this  time  be  disposed  of  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
selection  and  survey,  and  to  erect  a  building  as  prescribed  in  the  bill, 
further  sales  might  be  advertised  and  held  in  Plattsmouth  and  Brown- 
ville.    All  moneys  derived  from  these  sales,  which  should  be  for  cash, 
should  be  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury,  and  there  held  by  the  Treas- 
urer as  a  State  building  fund.     From  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  the 
Commissioners  should  jiroceed  to  advertise  for  plans  and  contracts, 
and  cause  to  be  erected  a  building  suitable  for  executive  offices  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  that  mig-jit 
be  a  part  of  a  larger  building  to  be  completed  in  the  future,  the  cost 
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of  which  wing,  or  part  of  a  building,  should  not  exceed  §50,000. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  10th  day  of  June. 

"  Those  voting  for  it  were:  Jesse  T.  Davis,  of  Washington ;  James 
E.  Doom  and  Lawson  Sheldon,  of  Cass;  Oscar  Holden,  of  Johnson; 
Thos.  J.  Majors,  of  Nemaha;  William  A.  Presson,  of  Richardson; 
and  ^Nlills  S.  Reeves  and  W.  W.  Wardell,  of  Otoe.— Eio-ht. 

"The  noes  were:  Harlan  Baird,  of  Dakota;  Isaac  S.  Hascall  and 
J.  X.  H.  Patrick,  of  Douglas;  E.  H.  Rogers,  of  Dodge,  and  Frank 
K.  Freeman,  of  Lincoln. — Five. 

"The  House  passed  the  bill  two  days  later,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  forwarding  it  to  its  third  reading.  As  in  the  Senate,  so  in  the 
House,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  resorted  to  strategy  for  stampeding 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  and  offered  numerous  amendments  to  lo- 
cate the  capital,  or  the  university,  or  the  Agricultural  College,  at  Ne- 
braska City,  or  in  the  boundaries  of  Cass  or  Nemaha  counties.  But 
all  amendments  were  steadily  voted  down  by  a  solid  phalanx.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  House,  voting  'aye'  on  its  final  passage,  were: 
David  M.  Anderson,  John  B.  Bennett,  William  M.  Hicklin,  Aug.  F. 
Harvey,  and  George  W.  Sproat,  of  Otoe;  J.  R.  Butler,  of  Pawnee; 
John  Cadmau,  of  Lancaster;  E.  L.  Clark,  of  Seward ;  W.  F.  Chapin, 
D,  Cole,  A.  B.  Fuller,  and  Isaac  Wiles,  of  Cass;  Geo.  Crowe,  Wil- 
liam Dailey,  Louis  Waldter,  and  C.  F.  Hayw^ard,  of  Nemaha;  J.  M. 
Deweese,  Gustavus  Duerfeldt,  T.  J.  Collins,  and  J.  T.  Haile,  of  Rich- 
ardson ;  Henry  Morton,  of  Dixon ;  Dean  C.  Slade,  and  John  A.  Un- 
thank,  of  Washington;  Oliver  Towaisend,  of  Gage,  and  George  P. 
Tucker,  of  Johnson. — Twenty-five. 

"The  noes  were:  O.  AV.  Baltzley,  of  Dakota;  Henry  Beebe,  of 
Dodge;  George  N.  Crawford  and  A.  W.  Trumble,  of  Sarpy ;  Geo.  W. 
Frost,  Joel  T.  Griffin,  Martin  Dunham,  J.  M.  Woolworth,  and  Dan 
S.  Parmalee,  of  Douglas,  and  John  A.  Wallichs,  of  Platte. — Ten." 

Early  in  the  capital  fight  the  Omaha  newspapers  made  great  sport 
of  the  removal  scheme,  and  the  departure  of  the  Commissioners  to 
hunt  up  a  location  was  the  cause  of  much  merriment  among  them.  It 
was  not  until  the  Commissioners  had  announced  the  location  of  the 
new  capital  that  the  newspapers  woke  up  to  the  real  situation,  and  then 
there  was  lively  music  in  the  air.  Every  little  technicality  that  could 
be  seized  upon  was  used  to  defeat  the  scheme,  but  of  course  all  efforts 
in  that  direction  failed. 
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While  the  lioatwl  contest  over  the  bill  was  in  prog:re.s.s,  every  riise^ 
stratai^oin.  and  dttdire,  the  North  Platte  party,  and  particularly  the 
Douglas  (leleiration,  could  devise,  was  employed  to  compass  the  defeat 
of  the  l)ill.  It  so  happened  that  the  Otoe  delegation  were  Democrats, 
and  Senator  Mills  S.  Reeves,  of  Nebraska  City,  had  been  a  bitter  rebel, 
who  hail  disliked  the  name  of  Lincoln  more  than  he  could  that  of 
Satan.  The  name  of  the  proposed  new  town,  as  the  removal  bill  was 
at  first  drawn,  was  "Capital  City."  Knowing  the  intense  prejudice 
of  Senator  Reeves,  Senator  J.  H.  N.  Patrick,  of  (_)maha,  rose  in  his 
])lacc,  and  moved  that  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  name 
"Capital  City,"  and  substituting  that  of  "Lincoln." 

Instantlv  Senator  Reeves  was  upon  his  feet  calling,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent!" 

"  The  Senator  from  Otoe  has  the  floor,"  said  the  President  of  the 

Senate. 

"  I  second  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Douglas,"  said  Senator 
Reeves,  in  a  (juick,  firm  voice. 

The  South  Platte  men  caught  the  spirit  of  the  performance,  and  at 
once  adopted  the  amendment.  The  bill  was  passed  wnth  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  Lincoln  in  it,  and  so  the  new  capital  became  Lincoln. 
Thus  Nebraska's  capital  bears  the  name  it  does  as  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempted sharp  trick,  designed  to  defeat  the  removal  bill,  and  not  ow- 
ing to  the  admiration  of  the  first  State  Legislature  for  the  great  war 
President. 

During  the  fight  the  greatest  bitterness  was  displayed  on  the  part 
of  the  anti-removalists,  and  a  great  many  amusing  incidents  are  re- 
lated of  the  men  and  times.  Din-ing  the  great  fight  in  the  last  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  when  pandemonium  reigned  supreme,  and  shotguns 
and  revolvers  played  the  most  significant  part  in  the  Legislative  pro- 
ceedings, Jim  Creighton  (as  he  was  called  then)  heard  the  noise  of  the 
contention  at  one  of  its  fiercest  parts,  from  below  in  the  office  of  Au- 
ditor Gillespie.  Rushing  out  with  uncovered  head,  and  flaming  eye 
and  cheek,  he  sought  for  some  weapon  of  attack.  An  old  mop  stick 
belonging  to  Father  Beals  was  found  by  the  irate  Creighton,  and  seiz- 
ing this,  he  hurried  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  exclaiming,  "  I'll  clean 

out  the  whole  i»f  those  d d  South  Platte  people !"  at  the  same  time 

tearing  the  rag  from  the  mop,  in  order  to  make  of  it  a  more  murderous 
wea]>on.   But  before  "Jim  "  got  to  the  door,  the  South  Platte  people,  led 
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by  the  Speaker,  with  oini  in  hand,  burst  open  the  door  of  the  chamber 
and  escaped.  Their  numbers  were  too  large  for  the  valorous  Creighton, 
and  he  dru})pcd  his  niopstick  and  disappeared.  Creighton  undoubt- 
edly hail  plenty  of  nerve,  but  nerve  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of  disap- 
pearing under  the  finger  nails  on  certain  occasions,  and  this  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  those  occasions. 

During  the  time  the  Commissioners  were  out  on  their  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, trying  to  decide  where  the  capital  should  be  located,  thev  came 
to  Ashland,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  remark  right  here  that  Ashland 
lost  the  site  of  the  capital  because  of  the  mosquitoes.  There  were  a 
luunber  of  men  with  the  party  besides  the  Commissioners,  and  upon 
stopping  at  Ashland  over  night,  the  whole  party  was  lodged  in  the 
upper  story  of  a  building,  the  windows  guiltless  of  glass  or  blinds; 
that  is,  all  of  the  party  except  Governor  Butler.  He  was  considered 
the  big  chief  of  the  party,  and  was  lodged  in  a  lower  room,  in  a  bed 
surrounded  carefully  and  completely  with  mosquito  netting.  The 
Governor  slept  soundly  and  refreshingly,  but  the  other  Commis- 
sioners and  their  friends  spent  a  night  of  wild,  uncontrollable  emotion 
and  vigorous  action,  trying  as  best  they  could  to  protect  themselves 
-against  the  little  pests,  whose  musical  wings  and  insatiable  appetites 
kept  the  unfortunate  ones  awake.  Morning  dawned,  and  the  weary 
ones,  among  whom  was  a  preacher,  together  with  the  one  whose  sleep 
had  been  as  peaceful  and  restful  as  that  of  a  child  whose  innocence  and 
youth  bring  it  sweet  dreams  and  quiet  slumbers,  departed  to  view  the 
other  landscapes.  As  the  little  village  of  Ashland  faded  into  the  mist 
across  the  prairie,  the  preacher  broke  the  silence  by  exclaiming :  *'  Well, 
there  may  be  one  man  who  will  vote  for  Ashland,  but  if  Governor 
Butler  has  any  help  in  his  vote,  it  will  surprise  me."  The  mosqui- 
toes had  fixed  the  business  so  far  as  Ashland  was  concerned.  It  may 
be  that  a  few  of  those  winged  songsters  yet  linger  around  the  old-time 
scenes  of  this  classic  (to  Nebraska)  town,  but  they  can  never  do  the 
harm  their  ancestors  accomplished  in  the  days  of  '67. 

When  the  Commissioners  had  "  swung  around  the  circle,"  and  had 
seen  all  the  sites  which  aspired  to  become  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  new  State,  they  returned  by  way  of  Yankee  Hill,  the  site  of  John 
Cadman  and  the  Nebraska  City  schemers.  The  Yankee  Hill  people  had 
a  banquet  prepared,  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  of  1867,  on 
Salt  creek.    The  feast  was  spread  on  a  long  table,  which  fairly  groaned 
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witli  the  fine  cookini;  of  the  Yankee  Hill  ladies.  AVhat  astonished 
one  Commissioner  most  was  that  the  ladies  had  in  some  way  suj)])lied 
ice  cream,  donbtless  the  first  ever  seen  in  Lancaster  connty.  How  it 
was  gotten  out  in  the  wild  region  of  the  Salt  Basin,  the  officials  never 
knew.  Mis.  C'adman  and  her  sister  had  managed  the  preparation  of 
the  least,  and  when  the  Commissioners  came  over  to  I^ancaster,  the 
place  which  had  beaten  Yankee  Hill  for  the  county  seat  in  18(54, 
and  located  the  cai)ital  there,  those  ladies  could  hardly  forgive  them. 
Thev  declined  to  recognize  the  Ccmmiissioners  for  six  months  or  more, 
and  they  finally  informed  one  of  the  officials  that  they  did  not  see  how 
he  failed  to  be  captured  by  such  a  feast  as  they  had  enjoyed  at  Yankee 
Hill.  Mr.  Cadman  himself  felt  pretty  sore  over  the  success  of  Lan- 
caster, but  soon  got  over  it,  and  became  a  business  man  in  the  new 
capital,  and  still  so  continues,  in  company  with  his  son,  on  North 
Tenth  street,  between  P  and  Q,  though  not  a  resident  of  the  city  him- 
self. The  business,  that  of  hardware,  is  conducted  by  INIr.  AV.  A. 
Cadman,  the  son. 

The  South  Platte  country  never  could  have  agreed  on  Y^ankee  Hill, 
which  was  Nebraska  City's  site.  Lancaster  was  taken  as  a  compro- 
mise, to  avoid  a  split  in  the  section  which  had  carried  the  removal 
l)ill,  and  was  then  trying  to  consummate  the  transaction.  The  com- 
promise site  was  successful,  being  supported  by  Nebraska  City, 
Plattsmouth,  and  Ashland,  and  now  is  three  times  as  large  as  all  of 
them  combined. 

But  through  all  the  discouragements,  the  worry,  the  difficulties,  and 
the  trials,  the  Commission  persisted,  and  finally  the  capitol  was  lo- 
cated where  it  now  stands. 

The  incidents  attending  the  removal  of  the  capitol  are  also  interest- 
ing. The  people  of  Omaha  seemed  to  be  determined  to  prevent  the 
taking  away  of  the  Government  effects,  and  hence  it  Avas  deemed  better 
to  send  the  State  library  and  other  capitol  belongings  away  by  night, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  opposition.  Accordingly  Auditor  Gillespie  secured 
a  contract  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Beach,  of  Lincoln,  for  moving  the  goods. 
Mr.  Beach  had  arrived  in  the  town  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  the 
removal  was  made  in  the  early  winter,  probably  about  the  middle  of 
December.  Mr.  Beach  is  now  nearly  fifh'  years  of  age,  the  fourth  of 
October,  1889,  completing  the  first  half  century  of  his  existence,  and 
he  remembers  the  occurrences  of  those  days  very  distinctly.     Mr. 
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Beach  was  boru  in  Brown  connty,  Ohio,  October  4,  1839,  where  he 
lived  until  he  was  ten  years  old.  At  that  time  his  parents  moved 
to  Indiana,  where  he  lived  with  them  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1801  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  in  the  Tenth  Indiana  Infantry,  and 
served  three  years.  So  that  when  Mr.  Beach  came  to  Nebraska,  in 
1868,  he  had  had  a  recent  training  that  well  fitted  him  for  the  work 
which  he  undertook  to  do. 

Securing  the  services  of  a  Mr.  Carr,  yet  a  resident  of  Lincoln,  to  help 
him,  Mr.  Beach  started  with  a  two-horse  team,  and  Mr.  Carr  with  four 
horses,  to  move  the  capitol  to  Lincoln.  They  crossed  the  Platte  at 
Ashland,  the  drifting  ice  making  the  crossing  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Along  with  these  two  men  was  Luke  Cropsey,  a  son  of  A. 
J.  Cropsey,  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  during  the  trip.  The 
trip  occupied  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  for  on  the  second  morning,  (Sat- 
urday,) at  11  o'clock,  the  party,  with  the  two  covered  wagons,  drove 
into  Omaha,  and  put  up  at  the  old  checkered  barn,  one  of  the  early 
landmarks  of  the  "city  by  the  Big  Muddy."  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Beach  went  to  the  State  House,  and  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie, who  strictly  enjoined  upon  him  secrecy  as  to  his  mission  to  Omaha, 
and  made  arrangements  for  loading  the  furniture.  After  night-fall 
of  Sunday  the  library,  furniture,  desks,  and  everything  else  that  was 
wanted  at  the  new  capitol,  were  loaded  in  the  two  covered  wagons, 
ready  for  the  return  trip.  At  4  o'clock  Monday  morning  the  start 
for  Lincoln  was  made,  and  miles  of  ground  had  been  covered  before 
the  people  of  Omaha  awoke.  Mr.  Beach  and  his  assistants  came  by 
the  way  of  Plattsmouth.  When  that  hamlet  was  reached  the  snow 
was  coming  down  fiercely  and  heavily,  and  a  stop  was  made  until 
morning,  as  it  was  considered  too  dangerous  to  cross  the  river  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  ferry  then  was.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  ferry  was  repaired,  and  the  party  crossed  the  river  with 
much  inconvenience  and  considerable  danger.  The  journey  was  con- 
tinued until  night-fall,  through  a  blinding  snow  storm.  As  night 
approached  Stove  creek  was  several  miles  distant,  and  the  only  shel- 
ter visible  was  the  dugout  of  a  settler  on  the  open  prairie.  Going  to 
the  door  of  this  cabin  Mr.  Beach  asked  for  shelter  for  the  night  for 
himself  and  two  companions,  and  a  place  to  shield  their  teams  from 
the  elements.  The  settler  refused,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  accom- 
modations ;  but  our  travelers  were  not  thus  to  be  refused,  and  upon 
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prcssiiijr  their  lutMl  wore  allowed  to  shelter  their  horses  by  a  hay 
stack,  and  l)iiid<  themselves  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  The  niuht 
passed,  and  when  the  morning  oanie  Mr.  Beach  informed  his  host 
that  the  party  was  ^vithout  money,  told  him  what  their  errand  was, 
and  offered  to  ])awn  two  watches  as  security  for  the  })ayment  of  the 
ajnoiint  due  lor  the  night's  lodgino;  and  breakfast.  This  the  old 
settler  refused,  and  the  teamsters  departed  for  Lincoln,  which  j)lace 
they  reached  on  Wednesday  night,  promising  to  send  the  pay  for  their 
lodging  as  soon  as  they  reached  Ijincoln,  which  promise  they  kei)t. 
Five  days  the  journey  occupied,  and  when  it  was  finished  the  whole 
of  the  State  lil)rary  and  other  needed  capitol  appliances  were  safely 
lodged  within  the  walls  of  the  building. 

The  cost  of  transfering  this  property  was  over  fSlOO.  ISIr.  Beach 
took  $(30  in  money  wnth  him  and  a  check  of  $40  on  a  Lincoln  bank. 
When  the  money  was  exhausted,  in  Omaha,  INIr.  Beach  tried  to  cash 
the  check,  but  the  Omaha  banks  proposed  to  charge  him  a  ruinous 
discount,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindly  assistance  of  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie, who  cashed  the  check  free  of  charge,  a  row  would  have  re- 
sulted. Mr.  Oarr  avers  that  he  has  never  been  paid  in  full  for  the 
services  of  himself  and  his  four-horse  team  while  engaged  in  this  en- 
terprise, and  as  no  one  seems  to  dispute  his  claim,  it  is  probable  that 
some  one,  possibly  the  city  of  Lincoln,  owes  him  more  than  a  simple 
debt  of  gratitude.  But  the  whole  affair  was  conducted  in  a  most  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  the  capitol  was  in  reality  lost  to  Omaha. 

At  that  time  the  people  of  Omaha  were  not  very  well  pleased  with 
the  course  events  were  taking,  which  the  following  incident  will  illus- 
trate, and  will  also  serve  to  show  Iioav  carefully  the  w^ork  of  removal 
was  done.  A  few  days  after  the  library  had  disappeared  across  the 
prairie,  John  R.  Meredith,  of  Omaha,  dropped  into  Auditor  Gilles- 
pie's office  in  the  afternoon,  and,  noticing  the  empty  shelves,  inquired 
where  the  librarv  had  g-one. 

"It  has  gone  to  Lincoln,"  said  Mr.  Gillespie. 

"Who  sent  it  there,  and  by  what  authority  was  it  sent?"  was  Mr. 
Meredith's  next  question. 

"I  sent  it  there,"  said  Gillespie,  "by  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  State  Legislature." 

Meredith  left,  and  soon  Gen.  S.  A.  Strickland  stormed  into  the  Au- 
ditor's office,  with  about  the  same  interrogatories,  which  were  answered 
in  about  the  same  manner. 
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■** Where  is  that  library?"  said  the  General. 

"In  Lincoln,  the  State  capital,  "  calmly  answered  Gillespie. 

"By  the  eternals  that  library  is  coming  back  here,  and  it 's  coming 
rioht  awav,"  stormed  Strickland. 

All  this  bluster  and  blow  did  not  disturb  Gillespie,  who  quietly 
asked  how  the  General's  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished.  Gen- 
Strickland  then  said  that  the  library  belonged  to  the  Territory  of 
^Nebraska,  and  as  Omaha  was  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  the  library 
belonged  to  Omaha,  and  that  he  would  get  an  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  its  replacement  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Gillespie  smiled, 
and  merely  asked  that  when  Gen.  Strickland  received  the  letter  he 
might  be  allowed  a  chance  to  read  it,  which  the  General  readily  ac- 
ceded to.  Matters  quieted  down,  and  remained  so  for  some  weeks, 
M'heu  one  day  Mr.  Gillespie  asked  Gen.  Strickland  if  he  had  heard 
from  Washington  yet.  The  General  unwillingly  admitted  that  he 
had,  and  that  the  reply  was  unfavorable  to  Omaha's  claims.  This 
€nded  the  skirmishing  and  kicking.  The  capital  was  removed,  and 
since  then  no  attempt  of  alarming  proportions  has  been  made  to  have 
the  capital  location  changed. 
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C'Haptp:i?  IX. 

The   Diffioultiks  Experienced  in  BriLDixo  the   New  Capitol — How 

OMAHA    OrPOSITIOX     DELAYED    THE    WoRK  —  ThE    FiNAL    SUCCESS    AND 

Meeting  of  the  First  Legislature  in  Lincoln. 

The  davs  of  the  capital  removal,  capital  location,  and  capitol  buikl- 
inc,  were  full  of  stirring  events,  times  of  intense  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple then  and  now,  when  serious  situations,  which  demanded  prompt, 
energetic,  and  clear  headed  action,  were  often  met  Avith.  During  these 
times,  Hon.  John  Gillespie,  State  Auditor,  and  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  locate  the  capital,  played  an  important  part,  and  to  him 
the  authors  of  this  history  are  indebted  for  the  following,  which  Avas 
contributed  entire  by  him  : 

The  act  authorizing  the  capitol  location  appointed  the  Governor, 
Secretary,  and  Auditor,  Commissioners  to  seek  a  location,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Lancaster,  Saunders,  Butler,  Seward,  and  the  north  half 
of  Saline  county,  to  be  located  upon  State  Lands,  of  not  less  than  640 
acres  in  one  tract,  and  to  lay  out  and  plat  the  same  in  lots,  blocks, 
streets,  and  alleys,  and  make  proper  reservations  for  the  several  State 
institutions;  when  the  same  Avas  completed  to  advertise  the  lots  for 
sale  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  wdien  the  sales 
amounted  to  the  aggregate  of  §50,000,  then  in  that  event  to  advertise 
for  plans  and  specifications  for  a  capitol  building,  and  let  the  con- 
tract for  building  the  same.  The  Legislature  did  not  appropriate  a 
dollar  from  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but 
all  incidental  expenses,  as  well  as  the  completion  of  a  capitol  build- 
ing, depended  upon  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lots.  The  Commissioners 
well  understood  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  upon  a 
most  favorable  selection  for  the  future  capital  of  the  State.  Other- 
wise a  most  stupendous  failure,  that  would  result  in  ignominy  to  the 
movers,  especially  the  Commissioners  having  it  in  charge,  would  fol- 
low. After  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  before  the  Commissioners 
entered  upon  their  work,  difficulties  multiplied,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  North  Platte  people,  and  especially  from  the  citizens  of 
Omaha. 
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The  citizens  of  that  city  were  particularly  opposed  to  the  capital's 
removal  from  their  midst,  and  commenced  an  opjiJbsition  to  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  the  enterprise.  The  Commissioners  had  to  enter 
into  a  bond  of  $60,000  each  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty.  They 
did  not  hope  or  expect  that  Omaha  citizens  would  sign  their  bonds 
and  had  to  look  to  other  localities.  Nebraska  City  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Omaha  to  the  South  Platte 
country,  and  her  best  citizens  volunteered  as  bondsmen  for  the  Com- 
missioners, an  offer  which  was  most  duly  accepted  and  appreciated. 

But  there  arose  another  difficulty :  the  bonds  had  to  be  approved 
by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  be  deposited  with 
the  State  Treasurer,  Mr.  August  Kountze,  of  Omaha.  Previous  to 
filing  the  bonds,  a  Mr.  James  E.  Doom,  a  member  from  Cass  county, 
(who  voted  for  the  capital  removal,)  reported  to  the  Omaha  newspa- 
pers that  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  bonds  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  expired.  So  the  Omaha  Republiean  came  out  with  a 
"double  header,"  stating  that  the  capital-removal  enterprise  had  failed, 
by  virtue  of  the  Commissioners  not  having  filed  their  bonds  in  time, 
as  prescribed  by  law,  and  therefore  could  not  give  good  title  to  the 
lands.  The  writer  hereof  had  started  that  morning  by  steamboat  to 
Nebraska  City,  to  have  the  bonds  approved  by  IJon.  O.  P.  Mason, 
Chief  Justice,  preparatory  to  filing  them.  News  had  reached  that  city 
of  the  announcement  made  in  the  Omaha  papers.  In  consultation 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  he  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  statement,  nor 
had  the  time  prescribed  elapsed.  The  bonds  were  returned  to  Omaha. 
Governor  Butler  and  Secretary  Kennard,  accompanied  by  C.  H.  Gere 
and  Col.  C.  S.  Chase,  repaired  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city, 
and  tendered  the  bonds  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  filing.  Mr.  Kountze 
said  to  them  that  he  would  not  file  the  bonds,  as  they  were  not  valid, 
the  time  for  filing  by  law  having  passed;  but  he  would  place  them 
in  the  vault.  The  proposition  was  satisfactory  to  the  other  two  Com- 
missioners, and  they  left. 

The  writer  lived  in  Omaha  at  that  time,  and  had  to  meet  the  abuse 
and  denunciations  of  her  citizens,  who  openly  charged  the  capital  re- 
movers as  "land-grabbers"  and  enemies  of  Omaha.  Several  of  her 
leading  citizens  tried  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  have  me  not 
file  the  bonds,  and  let  the  act  become  "  null  and  void."  One,  now  high 
up  in  authority  in  this  State,  spent  several  hours  with  me  at  my  office. 
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ill  tlie  oUl  oapitol  at  Omaha,  tiyino;  to  persuade  me  not  to  file  the 
bonds,  and  liavc  the  hnv  become  void,  chuming  that  if  carried  out  it 
Avi.uld  "disrupt  the  party."  Tlie  interview  was  finally  cut  short  by 
mv  intbrniinir  him  that  "I  was  into  it,  and  M'ould  see  it  throudi." 
The  Commissioners,  after  looking  the  field  over  which  was  designated 
bv  the  act,  selected  the  site  where  the  city  now  stands.  This  conclu- 
sion was  arrived  at  by  a  careful  examination  of  a  State  map  and  the 
general  topography  of  the  country.  They  concluded  that  in  the  future, 
when  railroads  were  built  south  of  the  Platte,  this  point  would  be 
easily  reached  and  accessible  from  any  direction.  And  a  further  con- 
sideration, at  that  tinu"  deemed  important,  was  the  great  salt  deposits 
near  bv,  considered  valuable. 

But  in  this  selection  no  one,  except  the  few  homesteaders  on  the 
town  site,  was  pleased.  The  citizens  of  Nebraska  City  wanted  the 
capital  located  at  Yankee  Hill,  on  the  line  of  the  "steam-wagon  road" 
west  to  the  mountains.  Plattsmouth  wanted  the  capital  at  Ashland, 
her  citizens  ottering  to  guarantee  S50,000  worth  of  lots  in  case  we 
locatetl  at  Ashland.  Brownville  wanted  the  capital  located  at  Cam- 
den, on  the  Blue  river,  as  they  had  a  railroad  survey  west  by  way  of 
Camden  and  Fort  Kearney.  The  Commissioners  were  beset  by  the 
friends  of  their  favorite  localities,  all  of  which  had  their  land  "syndi- 
cates" formed;  but  the  location  made  was  upon  neutral  grounds,  and 
one  which  proved  tlie  wisest  selection,  as  the  other  interested  localities 
ct)mpromised  upon  this  one,  which  could  not  have  been  eftected  at  any 
other  point. 

After  having  the  town  site  surveyed  and  platted,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  a  day  for  the  sale  of  lots  at  auction,  to  take  place  upon  the 
grounds.  Thereupon  arose  another  serious  difficulty,  that  seemed  to 
threaten  the  defeat  of  the  whole  enterprise.  The  act  required  the  Com- 
missioners to  deposit  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  lots  with  the 
State  Treasurer,  to  be  designated,  separate  from  any  other  fund,  as  the 
^' State  Building  Fund,"  and  all  expenses  for  incidentals,  buildings, 
etc.,  to  be  ])aid  out  by  the  Treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  the  Auditor, 
the  same  as  other  State  funds.  The  writer  was  informed  bv  a  leadiny,' 
attorney  of  Omaha  that  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  city  had 
reijuested  him  to  commence  suit  by  enjoining  the  Commissioners,  and 
attaching  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  as  soon  as 
<le])osited  with  him,  and  thereby  tie  up  the  same,  and  by  years  of  litiga- 
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tion  prevent  the  commencement  of  the  capitol  building.  He  informed 
me  his  fee  was  considered  too  large,  and  he  was  not  employed,  but  that 
such  action  would  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  monev  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  lots  was  duly  deposited  by  the  Commissioners  with  the  State 
Treasurer.  The  Commissioners,  after  considering  the  possibility  of 
such  action  by  the  enemies  of  the  capital  removal,  thereby  defeating 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  capital, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  signing  their  bonds,  to  be  held  at  Ne- 
braska City  just  previous  to  the  day  of  the  first  sale  of  lots,  and  laid 
the  situation  before  them.  They  advised  us  to  proceed  with  the  sale 
of  lots,  and  prepared  a  written  request,  asking  us  not  to  deposit  the 
proceeds  of  the  lot  sales  with  the  State  Treasurer,  but  to  use  the  money 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  paying  for  the  erection  of  a 
capital,  and  report  to  the  coming  Legislature  our  actions  in  full. 

The  sale  of  lots  came  off,  and  was  reasonably  successful ;  so  much  so 
that  the  Commissioners  felt  authorized  to  proceed  to  advertise  for  plans 
and  specifications,  and  to  let  the  contract  for  the  building.  The  funds 
were  kept  in  hiding,  Mhere  no  injunction  or  attachment  could  find  them. 
I  was  often  asked  by  certain  parties  of  Omaha  Avhy  the  money  for  the 
sale  of  Lincoln  lots  was  not  placed  with  the  State  Treasurer,  as  the 
law  directed.  When  pressed,  one  of  the  citizens  said  they  wanted  to 
enjoin  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  from  being  paid  out, 
and  thus  keep  us  from  building  the  capitol  at  Lincoln.  I  informed 
the  party  that  the  funds  would  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Treasurer 
the  next  day  to  pay  his  bill  for  advertising.  The  bills  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Herald  for  advertising  lot  sales,  for  plans  and  specifications, 
and  for  letting  the  contract,  had  been  handed  in.  I  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  their  bills,  and  if  they  wished 
to  enjoin  payment,  all  right.  The  orders  of  payment  were  given, 
the  money  paid  out,  the  Treasurer  receipting  for  the  same,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  Board  by  paying  the  money  out  on 
the  order  of  the  Auditor  of  State. 

The  first  sale  of  lots  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1867.  The  follow- 
ing Legislature  convened  the  first  of  January,  1869;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  the  capitol  building  under  contract  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible,  having  the  summer  of  1868  to  complete  the  same.  As  there 
were  no  railroads,  lumber  had  to  be  hauled  from  a  point  six  miles  east 
of  Nebraska  City,  on  the  Council  Bluffs  &  St.  Joseph  railroad.   Stone 
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quarrios  liatl  to  Ih'  foiiiid  somewliere  for  build  in  o-  niatorial.  Tlio  Coin- 
mi-ssiunors  ail  vert  i.sed  lor  plans  in  the  Omaha,  Platt.smoiitli,  and  Xo- 
l)ra<Ua  ( 'itv  ]ia]nr>.  The  time  drawing  near,  wc  found  that  the  Omaha 
areliitcets  wc.uld  |iay  no  attention  to  our  advertisement,  and  the  result 
would  l»e  no  i)lans  ottered,  so  we  sent  a  eopy  of  our  ''ad"  to  the  Chi- 
ca^'-o  Trihidic,  whieh  eauoht  the  eve  of  a  fifth-rate  arehitect,  Mr.  James 
Morris,  who  eould  oljtain  no  work  in  that  c-it_v,  and  he  hastily  pre- 
pared a  plan  and  presented  the  same  on  the  day  set.  It  being  the  only 
plan  presented,  the  Commissioners  were  more  than  pleased  to  adopt  it. 
The  plan  contemplated  a  central  building,  with  wings  to  be  attached 
afterward,  which,  if  added,  would  have  made  a  symmetrical  building, 
but  without  the  wings  not  very  imposing.  Consequently,  in  after 
years  the  Commissioners  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  many  jeers  on  their 
architectural  choice  for  a  capital  building. 

\\c  advertised  for  letting  the  contract,  and  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  one  bid  was  offered,  that  one  by  Mr,  Joseph  Ward,  of  Chicago, 
which  was  also  accepted.  lie  commenced  at  once,  and  had  the  exca- 
vation made  and  part  of  the  foundation  laid  in  the  iall  of  1867,  in- 
tending in  the  spring  of  1868  to  push  the  work  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
have  the  building  completed  in  time  for  the  Governor  to  announce  by 
proclamation  the  completion  of  the  capitol,  and  that  the  next  Legisla- 
ture would  convene  thereat  on  the  first  Thursday  of  January,  186U. 

A  stone  quarry  of  blue  limestone  was  found  twelve  miles  south 
on  Salt  creek,  and  the  contractor  instructed  to  use  the  same ;  but  after 
using  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  on  the  first  story,  it  became 
shelly,  and  this  quarry  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  man  was  sent  out 
on  horseback,  who  prospected  a  number  of  days  all  the  streams  in 
tlie  vicinity  for  out-cropping  stone  without  success,  but  finally  visited 
Beatrice  and  reported  a  magnesia  limestone  in  abundance,  and  easily 
dressed,  which  woulil  harden  by  exposure.  This  stone  was  adopted, 
and  all  the  teams  that  could  be  hired  put  on  the  road  for  Beatrice, 
(fifty  miles,)  to  keep  the  work  moving.  This  worked  well  for  a  short 
time,  until  we  were  notified  by  the  contractor  that  the  bridge  over 
Salt  creek  had  become  dangerous,  and  that  the  owners  of  teams  would 
not  risk  crossing,  and  that  the  County  Commissioners  refused  to  re- 
pair the  bridge.  This  required  our  presence  to  get  the  Commissioners 
to  repair  the  bridge;  all  of  which,  with  bad  roads  and  the  intermina- 
ble sloughs  and  mud-holes,  made  the  getting  of  stone  from  Beatrice, 
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and  the  lumber  from  Iowa,  slow,  diffieult,  and  expensive,  and  the 
summer  rapidly  passing  away.  The  Commissioners  were  fully  im- 
pressed that  in  case  of  failure  to  complete  the  capitol  in  time  for  the 
convening  of  the  Legislature  the  coming  January,  the  session  would 
have  to  be  held  at  Omaha,  and  the  strong  probabilities  were  that 
Lincoln  would  never  see  a  session  held  there,  which  no  doubt  would 
have  been  true.  The  contractor  was  constantly  being  urged  to  em- 
ploy all  the  mechanics  that  could  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  con- 
sec^uently  he  had  stone-cutters  and  carpenters  sent  out  from  Chicago. 
About  the  1st  of  June,  1868,  I  received  a  letter  at  Omaha  from 
the  contractor,  that  he  had  thrown  up  the  job,  and  all  work  had 
stopped,  on  account  of  a  difficulty  with  the  architect;  that  a  number 
■of  his  stone-cutters  had  left  for  Chicago;  and  to  come  down  and 
make  settlement  with  him.  This  was  a  terrible  crisis,  and  visions  of 
a  most  glorious  failure  of  the  whole  enterprise  loomed  up  most  too 
prominent  for  a  calm  view  of  the  situation ;  but  something  had  to  be 
done,  and  done  quickly.  LTnfortunately  neither  of  the  other  two 
Commissioners  were  at  Omaha  at  the  time,  the  Governor  being  at  his 
home  at  Pawnee,  and  the  Secretary  at  his  home  at  De  Soto.  I  sent  a 
messenger  from  Omaha,  by  steam-boat,  to  Nebraska  City,  with  an 
order  to  the  "  Elephant  Stable  "  for  a  pony  to  carry  a  message  to  the 
Oovernor  explaining  the  situation,  and  asking  him  to  meet  me  at 
Lincoln  the  next  day  without  fail.  I  took  stage  next  morning  for 
Council  Bluffs,  to  take  train  for  East  Nebraska  City,  intending  to 
take  stage  from  that  point  to  Lincoln,  but  owing  to  the  stage  sticking 
in  the  mud  half-way  between  the  two  cities,  I  saw  the  train  pull  out, 
leaving  several  other  passengers  with  myself  behind.  I  returned  to 
Omaha  by  the  next  stage,  hired  a  livery  team,  and  started  for  Lincoln 
via  the  rope  ferry  across  the  Platte  river  near  Ashland,  being  delayed 
two  hours  in  finding  the  ferryman.  When  I  arrived  at  Lincoln, 
about  11  A.M.  the  next  day,  I  found  the  citizens  much  disheartened, 
and  fearful  that  the  work  on  the  building  would  not  be  renewed.  I 
soon  set  their  minds  at  rest  on  that  point.  Dunbar  &  Bailey,  M'ho 
owned  the  only  livery  stable  in  the  city,  and  had  the  contract  to 
deliver  the  stone,  had  drawn  off  all  their  teams,  a  nuiuber  of  the 
mechanics  had  left,  and  the  prospect  was  blue  enough.  I  waited 
all  next  day  and  the  following  day  till  noon  for  the  arrival  of  the 
•Governor.     He  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.      I  called  in  James 
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Sweet,  State  Treasurer,  wlio  had  just  arrived  from  Nebraska  City^ 
to  l)e  present  when  I  should  summon  the  arehitect  and  coutractory 
and  lioar  tluMr  differences,  previously  liaving  refused  to  hear  either 
one  until  the  arrival  of  the  Governor.  I  requested  Mr.  Morris, 
(arciiiteot,)  to  bring  with  liim  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  meet 
me  at  mv  room  in  the  Cadman  House  at  1  p.m.  He  repaired  to  the 
shoj)  on  the  capitol  grounds,  and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  plans 
from  the  contractor's  desk,  when  the  contractor  came  in  and  kicked 
him  out  of  the  shop.  Both  being  English,  the  backs  of  both  were 
"hii'-h"  when  thev  reached  mv  room.  I  first  heard  the  architect, 
then  tiie  contractor.  The  lie  passed  frecpiently  between  them;  but 
in  getting  at  the  facts  I  found  the  difference  arose  about  the  ma- 
terial to  go  into  the  interior  walls  of  the  building.  The  contractor 
claimed  that  it  should  be  sandstone,  as  that  material  was  at  hand,  and 
its  use  would  enable  him  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The  architect 
claimed  that  the  walls  should  be  brick.  I  asked  INIr.  Sweet  to  turn 
to  the  specification,  which  said  the  walls  should  be  brick,  "  if  brick 
could  be  had,  otherwise  stone."  I  said  I  would  settle  that  point,  and 
as  there  were  no  brick  here,  nor  none  being  made,  instructed  the  con- 
tractor to  put  up  the  walls  wdth  stone.  The  architect  objected,  and 
said  I  "was  only  one  of  the  Commissioners.  I  told  him  that  van  laic\ 
and  the  other  two  would  confirm  the  decision.  I  explained  to  both 
that  if  they  did  not  propose  to  each  do  his  duty,  and  push  the  work 
to  completion,  we  would  remove  both.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  arch- 
itect wished  the  contractor  to  leave,  so  he  could  become  contractor  as 
well.  Both  shook  hands,  and  each  promised  to  do  his  best  to  com- 
plete the  building  in  time  for  the  coming  session.  I  instructed  Dun- 
bar &  ]>ailey  to  hire  all  the  teams  they  could  get  in  the  country,  and 
rush  the  stone  from  Beatrice,  and  on  my  return  to  Omaha  employed 
twelve  stonecutters  and  sent  them  by  wagon  jt>os<  haste  for  Lincoln, 
and  work  was  resumed  with  considerable  enero;v. 

About  two  Aveeks  afterward  Mr.  Ward,  contractor,  came  into  my 
office  at  Omaha  with  a  Mr.  Sweet,  on  his  way  to  Chicao;o  to  buv  doors, 
sash,  glass,  hardware,  etc.  He  had  an  estimate  for  §2,600,  of  which 
$1,000  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  money  advanced  to  pay  his  men 
before  leaving.  It  was  then  about  four  o'clock  p.m.  We  had  no 
money  on  hand,  l>iit  I  dare  not  tell  him  so,  or  else  there  would  have 
been  a  "cyclone"  at  hand.     I  asked  him  where  he  was  stopping. 
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He  said  at  the  "Planters,"  and  that  they  would  leave  the  next  morn- 
ing- on  the  4  a.  m.  train.  I  told  him  I  would  see  him  that  eveuincr 
at  the  hotel.  M'here  the  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  was  to  come 
from,  I  did  not  know.  After  "bluing"  over  the  situation  for  a 
short  time,  I  went  to  the  office  of  W.  J.  Hahn,  County  Treasurer, 
and  asked  if  he  had  on  hand  any  "State  sinking  funds"  to  be  turned 
over.  His  reply  Avas  that  he  had.  I  told  him  I  wanted  S2,600,  and 
as  our  next  sale  of  lots  took  place  the  next  week,  I  would  turn  that 
amount  into  the  State  Treasury  at  Lincoln  and  bring  back  the 
Treasurer's  receipt.  He  gave  me  his  check  for  §2,600  on  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Omaha,  and  I  started  oif  to  get  it  cashed  before 
closing,  but  found  I  was  too  late.  I  explained  the  situation  to  Mr, 
Aug.  Kountze.  He  said  it  was  contrary  to  custom,  but  he  opened 
the  vault  and  paid  me  the  money,  which  was  carried  to  Mr.  Ward, 
and  delivered  in  a  manner  that  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
enterprise  should  not  fail  for  want  of  funds.  Thus  this  difficulty 
was  bridged  over,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  was  forAvarded  Mr. 
Hahn  the  foUoAving  Aveek  for  the  money  deposited. 

The  next  crisis  to  be  met  was  more  serious,  and  not  so  easily  passed 
over.  Our  last  sale  of  lots  v.as  to  be  in  September,  1868.  Hoping 
thereby  to  realize  enough  to  complete  and  pay  for  the  building,  we 
had  requested  SAA'eet  &  Brock,  bankers  at  Lincoln,  to  advance  to  the 
contractor  money  as  he  needed  it,  before  the  sale  of  lots  took  place,, 
and  also  requested  the  contractor  to  put  ofP  paying  for  material  until 
after  the  sale,  hoping  that  AA^e  Avould  not  be  pressed  for  funds.  But 
in  this  Ave  Avere  disappointed.  I  received  a  letter  from  Nelson  C. 
Brock  that  their  bank  had  adA'anced  S2,000  to  the  contractor,  and  call- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  same  at  once ;  also  bA'  the  same  mail  a  letter 
from  the  contractor  saviup-  that  he  Avould  discharge  all  the  stone-cut- 
ters  and  laborers  the  coming  Saturday,  and  AAOuld  require  $2,000  to 
pay  them  off.  Unfortunately  the  other  tAvo  Commissioners  AA^ere  not 
at  the  capital,  and  this  emergency  had  to  be  met.  I  started  for  Ne- 
braska City,  and  called  upon  James  Thorn,  County  Treasurer,  and 
found  he  had  on  hand  sinking  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergencies,, 
and  AA-illingly  offered  to  turn  it  over  and  take  the  Treasurer's  receipt 
for  the  same.     Thus  this  last  difficulty  Avas  bridged  over. 

In  1871  a  constitutional  convention  met  in  Lincoln  and  commenced 
to  investigate  County  Treasurers,  supposing  they  were  loaning  State 
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fiiiul.-.  Ml'.  TIhtii,  with  others,  Avas  called  upon  for  a  report  of  the 
('olleetions  and  deposits.  This  eireumstanee  was  hronojit  to  light  and 
lie  was  askeil  to  explain,  lie  referred  the  explanation  to  myself.  I 
went  before  the  eoniniittee,  of  whieh  General  Victor  Yifqnain  was 
chairman,  and  stated  the  circumstance  that  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the 
completion  of  the  cajiitol ;  that  no  funds  were  on  hand,  and  the  "sink- 
inu  fund"  was  used  for  six  weeks  to  help  out  the  "building  fund." 
]i"  >[\v\\  had  not  been  done  the  capitol  building  would  never  have  been 
iinished,  and  Lincoln  would  not  have  been  here  to-day.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  no  censure  attached  to  any  one. 

After  the  election  of  1868  and  the  Governor's  proclamation  had 
been  issued  announcing  the  completion  of  the  capitol,  and  that  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  January  following  would  convene  at 
Lincoln,  Hon.  C.  B.  Taylor,  Senator-elect  from  Douglas  county,  asked 
me  if  it  was  true,  as  set  forth  in  the  Governor's  message,  that  the 
capitol  was  completed,  and  if  there  were  any  hotel  accommodations  at 
Ijincoln.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  they  would  "go 
down  and  adjourn  the  I^iCgislature  to  Omaha,  where  they  could  have 
accommodations."  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1869,  I  opened  the 
Auditor's  office  in  the  new  capitol.  On  the  day  before  convening,  the 
Omaha  and  other  delegations  arrived  in  Lincoln,  in  a  blinding  snow 
storm,  by  private  conveyances.  I  met  Taylor  at  the  Atwood  House 
at  dinner.  He  said  he  had  been  looking  out  to  see  the  new  capitol, 
but  had  failed  to  see  it.  I  told  him  it  was  on  account  of  the  snow 
storm,  but  we  had  a  capitol  ready.  He  remarked  that  I  had  informed 
him  correctly  about  the  hotel  accommodations,  and  if  on  presentation 
the  capitol  building  looked  as  well,  he  would  have  no  iault  to  find. 
After  dinner  I  piloted  him,  Tom  Majors,  and  other  members,  across 
the  prairie  to  the  capitol  building.  When  we  entered,  the  plasterers 
were  finishing  up  in  the  lower  halls.  Taylor  reminded  me  of  the 
Governor's  message  issued  some  time  previous,  saying  "the  cajntol 
was  finished."  Majors  and  others  at  once  expressed  their  pleasure  and 
surprise  at  seeing  such  a  building.  Taylor,  after  looking  into  the 
Senate  Chamber,  asked  to  see  the  Representative  Hall.  When  he  had 
seen  these  halls,  with  their  new  carpets,  new  chairs,  and  bright  fur- 
niture, he  was  much  impressed  with  the  success  which  the  Commis- 
sioners had  achieved,  and  then  and  there  promised  that  the  Douglas 
delegation  would  make  no  fight  on  the  capitol. 
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On  organization  of  the  Senafp  P  R  T'o   i 
Vpvf  ^nt  1  •  ^^^"'^^e,  c.  B.  Taylor  Avas  elected  President 

^\ext  day  he  came  into  my  office  and  drafted  ^  HHl  o  T 

.       01  tlic  oapitol.     A  few  days  after  he  drafted  a  bill  to  continue  the 

Atter  the  meeting  of  the  first  Legislature  confidenee  was  established 
and  lots  ,n  L,neoln  bronght  better  prices  at  auction.     Therwere^; 
clftcnlt.es  ,n  the  way  to   build  the  other  institutions.      W LTthe 
next  two  years  had  pas.scd  the  Con^missiouers  reported  the  univefs  ty 
and  a.sylnm  completed,  paid  for,  and  over  300  lots  unsold  ^ 
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CHAPTEli    X. 

Ax    IXTERESTlN<i    DOCUMENT   DEALING    WITH    C.MMTAI.    IvEMOVAL— KePOKT   OF 

THE  Com  Ml  SSI  ON  EKs  Appointed  to  Select  a  Site  for  the  New  Seat 
OF  Government. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  documents  of  the  early  days  is  the  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  of  186J)  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
locate  the  State  capital.  As  far  as  known,  there  is  only  one  of  these 
reports  in  existence  to-day,  it  being  a  document  of  fifty  i)ages,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  "St.  A.  D.  lialcombe.  State  Printer,  Omaha,  Neb.," 
and  also  bearing  the  legend,  "  Published  by  Authority."  Through 
the  kindness  of  Hon.  John  Gillespie  the  authors  of  this  book  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  those  parts  of  the  report  that  are  of  especial  in- 
terest, together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  other  contents  of  the  pamphlet. 
The  document  is  as  follows : 

"REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  TO  LOCATE  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA. 

"  To  tJie  Honorable  the  Sutafc  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tJie 
State  of  Nebraska: 

"In  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
entitled,  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  location  of  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings thereat,'  approved  June  14,  1867,  the  Commissioners  thereby 
appointed  assembled  at  Nebraska  City  upon  Thursday,  June  18, 1867, 
and  prepared  for  a  personal  examination  of  the  district,  viz.:  'The 
county  of  Seward,  the  south  half  of  the  counties  of  Saunders  and  But- 
ler, and  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  lying  north  of  the 
south  line  of  township  nine,'  within  Avhich  a  selection  was  to  be  made 
for  the  contemplated  seat  of  the  State  Government. 

"Having  provided  an  outfit,  and  employing  Mr.  Aug.  F.  Harvey 
as  surveyor,  to  ascertain  the  lines  of  the  proposed  sites,  we  left  Ne- 
braska City  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18tli  day  of  July,  and  arrived  at 
Lancaster,  in  Lancaster  county,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.     The 
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20th  and  22d  were  occupied  in  a  full  examination  of  the  town  sites  of 
Saline  City,  or  'Yankee  Hill,'  as  it  is  more  familiarly  known,  and 
Lancaster,  the  adjacent  lands  on  both  sides  of  Salt  creek,  and  the 
stone  quarries  from  two  to  eight  miles  south  of  the  village. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July  the  Commissioners  went  down  the 
valley  (tf  Salt  creek,  examining  on  the  way  a  very  beautiful  and  level 
plateau  about  six  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  near  Stevens  creek,  on 
the  east  side  of  Salt.  Another  site  on  the  west  side  of  Salt,  on  an 
elevated  table  near  Rock  creek,  was  shown  us  by  parties  living  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  who  guided  us  on  an  examining  trip  around 
its  lines. 

"The  23d  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  townsite  proposed  on  the 
higli  laud  west  of  and  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Ashland,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  Saunders  county.  The  surface  of  this  site  de- 
clined gently  to  the  north  and  east,  sufficiently  for  thorough  drainage, 
and  is  of  such  evenness  that  but  little  expense  will  ever  be  involved 
for  grading.  From  any  part  of  it  a  \videly  extended  panorama  is 
spread,  embracing,  as  it  rises,  many  square  miles  in  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  and  Salt  creek.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  fine  rock  outcrop  along  the  bluffs  near  the  mouth  of  Salt 
creek  and  along  the  Platte,  within  one  to  four  and  five  miles  from 
the  town.  Salt  creek  affords  excellent  water  power  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  in  Ashland.  The  distance  of  the  site  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Plattsmouth,  near  the  efflux  of  Salt  creek  to  the 
Platte. 

"  On  the  2oth  we  went  northwesterly  along  the  old  California  trail 
through  Saunders  county,  covering  the  Wahoo  river  near  its  head,  and 
arriving  at  nightfall  at  the  residence  of  J.  D.  Brown,  in  Butler 
county.  L^pon  this  route  we  observed  no  situation  of  commanding 
advantages. 

"Leaving  Mr.  Brown's  on  the  26th,  we  looked  over  the  flat  prai- 
rie between  the  heads  of  Oak  creek  and  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Blue,  in  towns  thirteen  and  fourteen  north,  range  three  and  four  east, 
in  Butler  county.  Here  is  a  wide  tract  of  unbroken  plain,  upon 
which  we  drove  for  six  hours  without  seeing  a  depression  in  the  sur- 
face at  either  hand.  We  struck  the  Blue  in  town  fourteen  north, 
range  two  east,  passing  down  that  stream.  After  a  drive  that  day, 
(including  some  diversions  from  the  direct  route  to  examine  points 
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which  h^oki'd  well  at  a  distance,)  of  over  seventy-five  miles,  we  ar- 
rive<l  at  Seward  CVnter,  in  the  fork  of  IMuni  creek  and  the  Blue, 
and  opjKisite  the  mouth  of  liincoln  creek.  All  of  the  proposed  site 
here  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  lies  on  a  high  table  between  the 
streams  named,  is  level,  is  surrounded  by  fertile  valleys,  adjacent  to 
timber,  stone,  and  first-class  water  power,  and  is  remarkable  for 
healthiness  of  situation. 

"The  advantages,  indeed,  are  possessed  in  an  ecjual  degree  by  Mil- 
ford,  six  to  eight  miles  below  Seward,  and  by  Camden,  in  the  fork  of 
the  Blue  and  \\'est  Blue,  except  that  the  last-named  site  was  in  a  lower 
elevation.  We  remained  in  jNIilford  over  night,  and  on  the  'iTth 
turned  eastward,  and  arrived  at  Saline  City  in  the  evening. 

"On  the  29th  we  made  a  more  thorough  examination  of  'Yankee 
Hiir  and  I^ancaster,  and  their  surroundings.  At  the  last-named 
point  the  favorable  impressions  received  at  first  sight,  on  the  19th, 
were  confirmed.  AVe  found  it  gently  undulating,  its  principal  eleva- 
tion being  near  the  center  of  the  proj)osed  new  site,  the  village  already 
established  being  in  the  midst  of  a  thrifty  and  considerable  agricul- 
tural population,  rich  timber  and  water-power  available  within  short 
distances,  the  center  of  the  great  saline  region  within  two  miles;  and, 
in  addition  to  all  other  claims,  the  especial  advantage  was  that  the 
location  was  at  the  center  of  a  circle  of  about  110  miles  in  diameter, 
along  or  near  the  circumference  of  which  are  the  Kansas  State  line, 
directly  south,  and  the  important  towns  of  Pawnee  C^ity,  Nebraska 
City,  Plattsmouth,  Omaha,  Fremont,  and  Columbus. 

"The  State  lands  which  we  observed  in  our  tour  were  mainly  away 
from  considerable  bodies  of  timber  or  important  water  courses,  and 
did  not  possess,  to  all  appearances,  any  particular  advantages,  nor  was 
the  title  of  them  so  far  vested  in  the  State  at  that  time  (the  report  oi 
the  selection  of  lands  by  the  Governor,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  ad- 
mitting the  State  to  the  Union,  not  having  then  been  certified  or  ap- 
proved at  AVashington)  as  to  warrant  us  in  making  a  selection  where 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  title  might  fail,  or  in  Avaiting  until,  by 
confirmation  at  AA'^ashington,  the  title  had  been  secured. 

"Under  these  circumstances  we  entertained  the  proposition  of  the 
people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  oft'ering  to  convey  to  the 
State  in  fee  simple  the  west  half  of  the  west  half  of  section  25,  the  east 
half  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  26,  which,  with  the  north- 
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-west  quarter  of  section  26,  (the  last-named  quarter  being  saline  land,) 
all  in  town  10,  range  6  east,  the  whole  embracing  800  acres,  and  upon 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  new  town.  In  addition,  the  Trust- 
ees of  the  Lancaster  Seminary  Association  proposed  to  convey  to  the 
State,  for  an  addition  to  the  site  named  in  the  foregoing  proposition, 
the  town  site  of  Lancaster,  reserving  certain  lots  therein,  which  had 
been  disposed  of  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  purchasers  thereof,  and 
the  owners  of  said  lots  reserved  agreeing  to  a  resurvey  of  the  town 
site  as  an  addition  to  Lincoln,  and  the  acceptance  of  lots  according  to 
the  new  survey  in  lieu  of  those  acquired  from  the  Seminary  Company 
and  surrendered  by  them. 

"James  Sweet,  Esq.,  was  appointed  conveyancer  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  after  his  report  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  titles  proposed 
to  be  made  to  the  State,  (which  report  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
hereto,  marked  'A,')  and  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  condition  of  the  State  lands,  the  advantages  of  the  sit- 
uation, its  central  position,  and  the  value  of  its  surroundings  over  a 
district  of  over  twelve  thousand  square  miles  of  rich  agricultural 
country,  it  was  determined  to  accept  the  proposition  made  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  land,  if  upon  a  ballot  the  Commissioners  should  docidr 
upon  a  location  at  this  point. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  July  we  assembled  in  the  house 
of  W.  T.  Donovan,  of  Lancaster,  and  after  a  comparison  of  notes 
and  the  discussion  of  advantages  of  the  many  points  examined,  pro- 
ceedal  to  ballot  for  a  choice. 

"On  the  first  ballot  Lancaster  received  two  votes  and  Ashland  one. 
On  the  second  vote  Lancaster  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Commissioners. 

"  The  Governor  then  announced  the  result  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  outside  awaiting  the  decision. 

"Having  performed  the  business  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Commissioners  returned  to  Omaha,  leaving  Mr.  Harvey 
at  Lancaster  to  do  the  surveying  necessary  to  locate  the  depressions 
and  elevations  on  the  town  site,  preliminary  to  his  furnishing  a  design 
for  laying  oif  the  blocks,  streets,  and  reservations,  and  making  a  plat 
thereof.  He  completed  that  labor  on  the  12th  of  August,  when  he 
notified  the  Commissioners,  and  they  again  assembled  at  Lancaster, 
on  the  13th  day  of  August.    On  the  14th  the  Commissioners  formally 
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aimomu-od  the  foundinji;  of  the  town  of  Lincoln  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment (if  Nebraska,  in  the  following  proclamation: 

"To  AVnoM  IT  May  Concekn:  Know  ye,  that  on  this  the  14th  day  of  August, 
A.  l>.  18()7,  by  virtue  of  authority  in  us  vested,  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  to 
provide  lor  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
for  tlic  erection  of  piil>lic  buildings  thereat,  approved  June  14,18G7,  we,  the  under- 
signed Commissioners,  on  this  the  14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1867,  have  by  actual 
view  selected  the  following  described  lands  l)elonging  to  the  State,  viz.: 

"S.  E.  i  of  section  23;  the  W.  l  of  the  N.W.  ',,  N.W.  ',  and  the  W.  J  of  the  S.W. 
],  of  section  25,  the  W.  l  of  section  25,  of  township  No.  10  north,  of  range  No.  6 
east  of  the  6th  principal  meridian,  and  have  located  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  upon  said  described  lands  as  a  town  to  be  known  as  Lincoln. 

"Further,  that  we  have,  upon  the  day  above  mentioned,  designated  within  said 
location  the  reservation  for  the  Capitol  Building,  State  University,  and  Agricult- 
ural College,  parks,  and  other  reservations  contemplated  in  the  aforesaid  act,  which 
will  be  properly  designated  upon  a  plat  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"Done  at  Lincoln,  Lancaster  county,  Nebraska,  this  14th  day  of  August,  A.  i>. 

1867. 

DAVID  BUTLER, 

THOMAS  P.  KENNARD, 

JOHN  GILLESPIE, 

Commissioners. 

"On  the  following  clay  Messrs.  A.  F.  Harvey  and  A.  B.  Smith,  en- 
gineers, with  a  corps  of  assistants,  Avho  were  sworn  to  perform  fiiith- 
fnl  service,  commenced  the  survey  of  the  town.  The  design  is 
calculated  for  the  making  of  a  beautiful  town.  The  streets  are  one 
hundred  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  calculated  to 
be  improved  on  all  except  O  and  Ninth  streets,  and  the  other  business 
streets  around  the  Market  Square  and  Court  House  Square,  with  a 
street  park  outside  of  the  curb  line;  as  for  instance,  on  the  one  hundred 
foot  streets,  pavements  of  twelve  feet  wide  and  park  or  double  row  of 
trees,  with  grass  plot  between,  twelve  feet  wide  outside  the  pavements; 
and  on  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  foot  streets  the  pavement  and 
l)ark  to  be  each  fifteen  feet  wide.  This  will  leave  a  roadway  of  fifty- 
two  feet  on  the  streets  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  sixty  feet  wide  on 
the  wide  streets,  while  on  the  business  streets  a  ninety  foot  roadway 
Avill  be  ample  room  for  all  demands  of  trade. 

"Ileservations  of  nearly  twelve  acres  each  were  made  for  the  State 
House,  State  lj)ivcrsity,  and  city  Park,  these  being  at  about  equal 
distance  from  each  other. 

"Reservations  of  one  block  each  for  a  Court  House  for  Lancaster 
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county,  for  a  City  Hall  and  market  space,  for  a  State  Historical  Li- 
brary Association,  and  several  other  squares,  in  proper  location,  for 
Piibiic  Schools." 

The  Commissioners  have  also  marked  upon  the  book  of  record  of 
lots,  reservations  of  three  lots  each  for  the  followino;  religious  denom- 
inations,  viz: 

Lots  7,  8,  9,  block  65,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Lots  10,  11,  12,  in  block  67,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Lots  10,  11,  12,  in  block  87,  for  the  Baptist  church. 

Lots  10,  11,  12,  in  block  89,  for  the  Congregational  society. 

Lots  1,  2,  3,  in  block  91,  for  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Lots  7,  8,  9,  in  block  97,  for  the  Lutheran  congregation. 

Lots  10,  11,  12,  in  block  99,  for  the  Protestant  Methodist  church. 

Lots  16,  17,  18,  in  block  101,  for  the  Christian  church. 

Lots  10,  11,  12,  in  block  119,  for  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Lots  7,  8,  9,  in  block  121,  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

These  reservations  were  made  with  the  understanding  with  the  par- 
ties making  the  selection  on  behalf  of  the  several  denominations,  that 
the  Legislature  would  re<piire  of  them  a  condition  that  the  property 
should  only  be  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  that  sometime  would 
be  fixed  within  which  suitable  houses  of  worship,  costing  some  rea- 
sonable minimum  amount,  should  be  erected. 

"The  Commissioners  have  also  reserved  lot  13,  in  block  101,  for 
the  use  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars;  lot  14,  in  block 
101,  for  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  and  lot  15,  in  block 
101,  for  the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  We  respectfully 
ask  the  Legislature  to  confirm  our  action  in  respect  to  all  the  reser- 
vations. 

"The  surveying  of  the  town  was  done  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
and  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  we  believe  that  the  lines  are  so  well 
•established  that  future  litigation  about  Mapping'  of  lots  will  be  practi- 
cally impossible.  In  every  third  street  running  north  and  south  and 
every  fourth  or  fifth  street  running  east  and  west,  there  were  set,  at 
the  center  of  intersection  with  every  other  street,  a  stone  monument, 
even  with  the  surface,  in  the  top  of  which  a  mark  was  fixed  at  the 
exact  point  of  crossing  the  lines.  The  work  occupied  Messrs.  Harvey 
and  Smith,  and  a  double  party  of  assistants,  constantly,  until  the  10th 
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(lav  of  September,  when  having  staked  off  every  lot  in  town,  except  in 
a  lew  blocks  in  tlie  iu»rtliwest  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  upon  the 
'Saline  lujid,*  the  work  was  completed. 

"In  antii'ij)ati(»n  of  the  completion  of  the  survey,  and  to  insure 
parties  purciiasin^-  lots  in  time  to  build  upon  them  for  winter,  and  an 
earlv  provision  of  the  means  of  commencing  work  upon  the  State 
House,  the  Commissioners,  upon  the  17th  day  of  August,  issued  their 
advertisement  lor  the  Urst  sale  of  lots,  to  be  held  on  the  17th  day  of 
September. 

"This  advertisement  was  authorized  to  be  printed  in  such  newspa- 
per as  could  give  it  the  widest  circulation.  Upon  the  day  of  sale  the 
weather,  which  had  been  excessively  disagreeable  for  nearly  a  week, 
eulminated  in  a  cold,  drizzly  rain,  in  consequence  of  which  not  more 
than  one  hundred  persons  were  present,  and  but  few  of  these  the  bid- 
ders we  had  expected.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  disheartening.  Per- 
sons who  had  loudly  boasted  of  their  great  expectations  in  luiying  lots 
and  building  houses;  others  who  had  been  lavish  in  prophecies  of  the 
unparalleled  success  of  the  enterj)rise;  others  who  had  been  free  with 
advice  to  us  in  regard  to  appraisements  and  sales  —  these,  and  still 
others,  wiio  were  certainly  expected  to  be  on  the  ground  and  foremost 
in  purchasing,  had  given  us  the  cold  shoulder,  and  were  not  present 
or  within  hearing.  Indeed,  your  Commissioners  almost  felt  that  fail- 
ure was  after  all  to  be  the  result. 

"However,  the  first  lot  was  put  up,  and  after  some  delay  in  getting 
a  bidder,  it  was  sold  to  J.  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  for  an  advance  of  twenty- 
five  cents  on  the  appraisement  of  |40. 

"This  small  beginning  was  an  index  to  the  proceedings  for  the  day,, 
and  when  tlic  evening  closed,  the  sales  footing  up  to  about  one-tenth 
of  our  expectations,  our  spirits  or  our  hopes  were  in  nowise  improved. 

"  The  second  and  third  days  gave  a  better  result,  and  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  sunshine  having  come  again,  bringing  more  persons  to  the 
sales,  and  getting  every  one  to  feeling  Avell,  the  bidding  became  en- 
couraging, and  the  summing  up  of  the  five  days'  offering  was  nearly 
if  not  quite  satisfactory. 

"The  sales  here  at  this  time  amounted  to  about  .i?34,000. 

"The  offering  of  lots  was  continued  at  Nebraska  City  from  the 
23d  to  the  27th  of  September,  inclusive,  and  in  Omaha  on  the  30th  of 
September  to  the  4th  of  October. 
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"  The  sales  at  Nebraska  City  and  Omaha  amounted  to  about  nine- 
teen thousand  doUars,  and  aggregated,  with  the  amount  at  Lincohi^ 
about  .$53,000,  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  dispel  all  despondency  and 
warrant  renewed  exertions. 

"We  again  met  an  obstacle  which  for  a  little  while  promised  a  good 
deal  of  trouble. 

"Under  the  'Capitol  Bill,'  your  Commissioners  were  required  to 
pay  over  the  amount  received  from  the  sales  of  lots  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer, and  pay  all  expenditures  by  warrants  upon  the  State  Treasurer 
building  fund  held  by  that  officer.  \^'e  have,  in  this  regard,  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  technical  violation  of  law.  Except  the  sum  of  $148,  none 
of  the  money  received  by  us  has  ever  been  paid  over. 

"As  soon  as  the  town  was  surveyed,  there  began  rumors  that  the 
enemies  of  the  enterprise  were  determined  to  defeat  it  if  possible,  and 
that  nothing  which  could  accomplish  that  end  would  be  left  undone. 

"We  were  assured  in  the  most  reliable  quarters  that  one  of  these 
defeating  means  would  be  the  enjoining  of  the  Treasurer  against  the 
payment  of  money  upon  warrants  upon  the  building  fund,  an  effort 
which,  even  if  the  injunction  had  not  in  the  end  been  sustained,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  courts  would  have  prevented  active  operations- 
until  it  should  be  too  late  to  secure  the  erection  of  the  State  House. 

"In  consequence  of  this  rumor,  well  founded  as  it  seemed  to  be,, 
hundreds  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  invested  largely  in 
Lincoln  lots,  declined  so  doing;  others  wdio  had  purchased  or  bid  off 
lots,  hesitated  about  paying  the  money  and  taking  their  certificates; 
while  others  became  so  fearful  of  a  bad  result,  that  they  even  applied 
to  the  Commissioners  for  a  restoration  of  the  amounts  paid  and  a  can- 
cellation of  their  certificates. 

"At  this  juncture  some  friends  of  the  enterprise,  who  were  sureties 
upon  our  official  bond,  called  upon  the  others,  and  pi'epared  and  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  protest : 

"  [copy.] 

"  Nebraska  City,  November  23, 1867. 
"To  the  Honorable  David  Butler,  Thomas  P.  Kennard,  and  John  Gillespie,  Commis- 
sioners: 
"Gextlemp:n — The  undersigned  having  become  sureties  on  your  official  bonds 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  your  duties  as  Commissioners,  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  formally  protest  against  the  deposit  of  any  of  the  funds  received  by  you  from  the 
sale  of  State  property  with  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  following  reasons: 
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"  Ist.  Because  it  has  been  repeatedly  intimated  hy  the  enemies  of  the  present 
capital  location,  that  all  moneys  so  deposited  will  be  attached  and  held,  so  as  to 
defeat  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  by  preventing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  captol  buildings  till  after  the  sitting  of  the  next  Legislature. 

"2d.  Because  we.  having  in  good  faith  become  sureties,  not  as  a  personal  favor  to 
the  Commissioners,  but  to  secure  the  success  of  the  proposed  location  and  early 
completion  of  the  capitol  buildings,  are  unwilling  that  the  enterprise  should  either 
be  defeated  or  delayed  by  useless  litigation.  We  therefore,  respectfully  but  ear- 
nestlv  recjuest  the  Commissioners  to  withhold  the  funds  which  may  now  be  in 
their  hands,  as  well  us  those  which  may  yet  be  received,  and  deposit  them  with 
those  bankers  who  have  made  themselves  sureties,  and  who  may  furnish  the  Com- 
missioners satisfactory  security  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  money  deposited 
■with  them.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

"D.  J.  McCanx.  Tno.MAs  B.  Stevenson. 

"Fkeherick  Renner.  D.  Whitenger. 

'•George  Mohrenstecher.  S.  McConiga. 

''Samuel  B.  Sibley.  Egbert  Hawk. 

"H.  Kennedy.  James  Sweet." 

"John  Hamlin. 

"Under  the  cireiimstance.s  which  .surrounded  us,  and  being  unwill- 
ing to  jeopardize  the  money  held  by  us  as  the  representatives  of  the 
State  in  trust  for  the  persons  who  had  advanced  it  uijon  the  risk  of 
the  succeiBS  of  the  town  of  Lincoln,  we  felt  that  we  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  accede  to  the  demand  and  protest  of  our  sureties,  and  having 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  deposit  and  withdrawal  of  the 
funds  with  private  bankers,  we  did  so,  and  have  assumed  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  enterprise. 

"On  June  17,  1868,  we  held  a  sale  of  lots  at  Lincoln,  and  realized 
about  $9,000. 

"On  the  17th  of  September  we  again  sold  at  Lincoln,  and  received 
about  SI 3,580. 

"At  the  sale  in  September,  1867,  and  June,  1868,  avc  had  offered 
lots  only  in  the  alternate  or  even  numbered  blocks,  with  those  in  four 
odd  numbered  blocks  to  make  up  for  half  of  the  reserved  blocks,  all  of 
which,  except  the  court  house  square,  fell  upon  odd  numbers.  At  the 
la.st  sale,  in  September,  1868,  we  offered  the  lots  in  the  odd  numbered 
blocks  on  the  old  town  site  of  Lancaster.  The  presumption  of  the 
authority  to  make  this  sale  was  upon  the  consideration  of  our  oc- 
cupancy of  the  ground.  We  accepted  it  from  the  proprietors  as  so 
much  over  the  toAvn  of  Lincoln  proper,  and  excess  beyond  the  sec- 
tion and  a  quarter  which  we  had  located  as  the  capital,  as  an  addition 
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to  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  having  no  rival  in  the  business  of 
selling  town  lots  upon  ground  adjacent  to  the  capitol,  and  where  hav- 
ing a  village  already  established,  the  proprietors  could  easily  have  de- 
rived large  profits,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  invested  with 
the  State.  Besides,  the  building  of  the  town  had  so  far  been  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  and  upon  that  quarter  that  the  appreciated 
value  of  property  in  second  hands  made  it  so  probable  that  we  could 
realize  more  money  from  a  few  lots  there  than  from  many  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  townsite  proper;  and  standing  in  need  of  much 
more  money  than  we  had  reason  to  believe  these  last-named  lots 
would  bring,  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  oifer  all  that  were  then  un- 
sold. 

"  The  lots  were  appraised  prior  to  the  first  sale,  according  to  the 
law,  due  consideration  being  had  to  their  relative  situation  regarding 
the  public  reservation,  and  the  probable  business  center,  and  their 
particular  condition, 

"This  appraisement  amounted  to  a  total  of. §68  000  GO 

"The  appraisement  ou  the  lots  sold  was 63,475  00 

"The  advance  on  appraisement  at  all  the  sales  was 13  145  75 

"Making  the  total  sales  at  Lincoln,  September,  1867 $34,342  25 

'■At  Nebraska  City,  September,  1867 18,745  50 

'At  Omaha,  September,  1867 1,005  00 

'•At  Lincoln,  June,  1868 8,970  00 

"At  Lincoln,  September,  1868 13,553  00 

"Total $76,715  75 

''Accompanying  this  report,  appendix  marked  'B'  will  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  purchasers  of  lots,  of  the  lots  purchased,  and 
their  prices, 

"Appendix  'E'  gives  the  list  of  lots  unsold,  of  those  appraised 
and  otfered  at  the  public  sales. 

"On  the  10th  of  September  the  Commissioners  issued  their  notice 
to  architects,  inviting  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  State  House. 

"In  response  Messrs,  Taggart  &  AY.  R.  Craig,  of  Nebraska  City, 
and  John  ]Morris,  of  Chicago,  submitted  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions of  designs. 

"Upon  the  10th  of  October,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  their 
merits  severally  we  decided  to  accept  that  presented  by  Mr.  Morris,. 
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as  l)t'in<i  lu'st  adaptoil  to  the  circumstances  of  construction  and  the 
wants  of  the  JState. 

••On  tlic  same  day  Mr.  Morris,  having  been  a])i)ointed  superin- 
tendent of  oonstrnetion,  issued  a  notice  to  builders,  inviting  proposals 
for  a  term  of  three  months,  for  the  erection  of  the  work. 

"At  the  same  time  Mr.  Morris  was  directed  to  commence  such  pre- 
liminarv  work,  as  excavation  for  foundations,  delivery  of  material  for 
foundation  walls,  and  other  arrangements  as  would  facilitate  the  i)rog- 
ress  of  the  work  after  the  contract  was  let. 

"On  the  lUth  of  November  the  superintendent  caused  the  ground 
to  be  broken,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Lancaster. 

"  The  removal  of  the  first  earth  was  awarded,  in  the  absence  of 
anv  state  officer,  to  JNIaster  Frele  Morton  Donovan,  the  first  child 
born  in  and  the  youngest  child  of  the  oldest  settler  of  Lancaster 
county." 

"On  the  lltii  of  January  the  bid  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  proposing 
to  furnish  the  material  and  labor  and  erect  the  building,  for  the  sum 
of  ^49,000,  was  accepted,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  work 
steadily  progressed,  with  a  few  uncontrollable  delays,  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  contemplated  in  the  contract. 

"  For  a  report  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  work,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  allowance  proper  to  be  made  to  the  contractor  for  changes 
in  material,  increased  amount  of  w^ork,  additional  accommodation, 
and  fittings,  by  Mr.  Morris,  the  architect,  is  appended  hereto,  marked 

"  The  entire  expenditures  have  been  made  by  the  Commissioners 
as  in  the  following  classification,  for  a  detailed  statement  of  which  see 
Appendix  '  D.'  " 

The  ral  sandstone,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  report,  and  out  of 
which  the  Commissioners  expected  to  build  the  capitol,  proved  to  be 
rotten  and  worthless,  and  the  blue  limestone  of  Beatrice  was  substi- 
tuted, at  a  necessary  additional  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

As  a  suggestion  of  the  prices  received  for  lots  at  the  sales  in 
1867-8  and  1869,  a  few  are  given  to  represent  the  value  of  property 
at  that  time: 

Ivot  3,  in  block  55,  the  block  bounded  by  X  and  O  and  Tenth  and 
Eleventh,  sold  for  §64.  Lots  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  in  the 
same  block,  sold  to  James  Sweet  for  $353,  or  an  average  of  |58.88 
each. 


I 


I 
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Lot  7,  in  the  block  containing  the  Burr  Block,  sold  for  |80  to  J.  E. 
LtOIaster.  N.  C.  Brock  bought  lot  12,  same  block,  for  $61.  The 
Capital  National  Bank  corner  sold  to  Jacob  Blum  for  $86.  These 
were  average  prices.  Few  lots  sold  at  less  than  $40,  and  few  over 
§150. 

The  leading  buyers  were  Samuel  E.  Allen,  Jacob  Blum,  S.  R. 
Brown,  Hawks  &  Bush,  AV.  A.  Brown,  X.  C.  Brock,  J,  H.  Brvaut, 
David  Butler,  S.  AV.  Burnham,  Isaac  Cahu,  M.  M.  Culver,  A.  J. 
Cropsey,  I).  R.  Dungan,  Jacob  Dawson,  ^Vm.  Findley,  L.  A.  Groif, 
C.  H.  Harvey,  U.  S.  Harding,  Bob  Hawke  &  Co.,  W.  S.  Horn, 
Thos.  H.  Hyde,  C.  J.  Hull,  H.  S.  Jennings,  H.  AV.  Kuhns,  Levi  B. 
Kennard,  T.  P.  Kennard,  J.  E.  La  Master,  Wm.  Morton,  J.  J.  Mur- 
phy, J.  A\'.  Millard,  Jason  G.  Miller,  J.  D.  McCann,  Pat.  O'Hawes, 
R.  D.  Presson,  A,  L.  Palmer,  Philetus  Peck,  George  Ross,  Amos 
Reid,  J,  M.  Riddill,  John  Roberts,  S.  A.  Strickland,  James  Sweet, 
John  M.  Taggart,  Geo.  P.  Tucker,  and  Henry  Witte.  We  notice 
such  names  among  the  buyers  as  John  M.  Thayer,  who  bought  lot  1, 
in  block  13,  for  8115;  T.  AV.  Tipton,  John  Taife,  and  W.  R.  Yaughan. 
Five  ladies  bought  lots,  namely,  Mrs.  D.  Babcock,  ]Miss  8.  H.  Chap- 
man, jNL"s.  J.  A.  Harvey,  Miss  A.  Peck,  and  Miss  M,  Wilson.  The 
latter  bought  lot  5,  in  block  226,  for  §15.  The  ladies  all  looked  out 
for  bargains,  or  the  men  refused  to  bid  against  them.  James  Sweet 
was  by  all  odds  the  heaviest  buyer,  his  individual  purchases  amounting 
to  $4,074,  and  as  trustee,  to  §15,000. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  City  of  Lincoln  —  The  Early  Beuinning  —  From  Pre-Hlstoric 
Times  to  1867  —  The  Towns  of  Lancaster  and  Yankee  Hill — The 
County  Seat  Contest — The  Building  of  the  Lancaster  Seminary 
—Early  Buildings  and  Reminiscences. 

In  1<S()0,  Government  Square,  Lincoln,  was  a  ronnded  elevation. 
About  tiie  center  of  the  square  was  a  knoll  about  twelve  feet  higher 
than  the  present  surface  at  the  artesian  well.  Standing  in  summer  on 
this  grac-eful  tumulus,  as  lovely  a  scene  was  spread  out  before  the 
observer's  eyes  as  ever  was  beheld  in  prairie  landscape.  To  the  west 
his  hill  of  observation  sloped  evenly  away  to  the  valley  of  Salt  creek. 
In  the  valley  to  the  west  of  the  creek,  and  north  of  O  street,  there 
was  a  beautiful  grove  of  honey  locust  trees.  South  of  O  street  there 
waved  a  little  forest  of  stately  elms  and  cottonwood,  interspersed  with 
a  few  honey-locust  and  hackberry  trees.  Besides,  the  stream  in  that 
direction  was  fringed  Avith  jjlum  and  other  small  trees  and  brush. 
Back  from  the  trees  the  low  ground  between  the  hills  was  one  sea  of 
tall  grass  and  yellow  sunflowers.  To  the  northwest  could  be  traced 
the  valley  of  Oak  creek,  also  fringed  with  trees,  and  to  the  southwest 
the  valley  of  Haines's  creek,  radiant  with  flowers.  On  the  low  ground 
directlv  westward  the  saline  crust  of  the  Salt  ]5asin  p;listened  in  the  sun 
like  the  surface  of  a  lake,  and  far  to  the  west  the  valley  of  INIiddle 
creek  receded  in  a  vista  of  green  leaves,  waving  grass,  and  floAvers. 
The  valley  of  Salt  creek  could  be  traced  for  miles  to  the  northeast,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Antelope  also  had  their  fringe  of  grass,  flowers,  and 
trees,  to  the  eastward.  When  the  observer  looked  to  the  southward  he 
saw  his  hill  decline  into  a  drain,  almost  deserving  the  name  of  a  small 
ravine,  in  the  vicinity  of  N  street.  This  ravine  originated  in  a  basin 
of  low  ground  in  the  locality  a  little  distance  to  the  northeast  from 
the  present  site  of  the  Burr  block,  and  its  course  was  southwesterly  to 
Twelfth  and  O  streets.  Here  it  bent  southward  for  a  short  distance 
and  at  the  place  where  the  alley  south  of  Funke's  opera  honse  now  is,, 
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it  again  tum«l  we,twa«I.  !ts  course  then  was  soutlnvesterlv  to  a  line 
n..w  ocenp,e<l  by  the  Latta  block,  on  Eleventh  street.  Here  it  was 
<U-epes  ami  the  d«.nt  into  it  pretty  abrupt  from  either  side  It 
crossed  fenth  street  at  N,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  flat  surface  of  the 
otton,   and  to  the  westward.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital  Nat  „  at 

Bank  .a,  O  and  Eleventh,  there  was  a  depression,  where  later  stood  to 
aeons,derabledcpth  when  the  street  eame  ,o  be  graded  across  X  s   j^ 

JIo  e  than  one  old  settler  c^n  now  tell  how  he  or  some  other  man  h  d 
avelueleswam,«d  n,  the  mud  on  Eleventh  street  in  attempting  to  c« 
th,sdra,n  „,  early  days,  the  reputation  of  the  .slough  in  the  vie  nty 
of  Eleventh  street  being  particnlarlv  notorious  ^ 

Owing  to  this  ravine,the  elevation  on  which  the  eapitol  now  stands- 
look«l  h,gher,  an<.  the  rneline  of  its  long,  sweeping  northern  s  ope 
more  sharp,  han  at  present.  In  all  directions  from  the  observer  Z 
distance  aded  away  ,„  a  rim  of  hills,  with  gracefully  tuKlnlating  sides 
In  fee  ,t  seemec  that  he  sto«l  on  a  conical  elevation  in  a  grand  natural' 
amplntheater^  where  surrounding  heights  were  located  at  anagnifleent 
d.stanees.  The  h,gh  gronn,l  on  which  the  observer  is  supposed  to 
stand,  was  eover«l  w,th  buHalo  grass,  as  were  all  the  hi.h  prairies 
twenty-nme  years  ago.     Across  the  elevated  surface  spaL  lines  of 

"Tn-''""r,  T    ""  '■°'"''"'  "'■  '""'"'  *>>■  »-^  '•'^^  from  1847  to. 

18bO.  rhe  cattle  of  the  west-bo.md  trains  had  eaten  the  .seed  to  the 
eastward  and  .spread  it  along  the  trails  in  their  journey  toward  the 
west.  Indian  ponies  and  buffaloes  probablv  contributed  to  sow  the 
seed  also. 

A  few  buffaloe.s  could  at  times  be  seen,  about  this  date,  on  the  pres- 
ent city   plat.     The  common   deer  and   black-tailed   deer  were  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  site  of  the  coming  capital.     Also  the  white-tailed 
and  mule  deer  were  occasionally  observed.     Herds  of  prono-horn  an- 
telope were  often  seen  on  the  ground  where  Lincoln  stands'' in  1860 
and  during  several  years  later.     Elk  had  formerly  been  abundant' 
-frairie  wolves,  or  coyotes,  were  numerous  within  the  present  city 
limits  in  1860  and  for  years  afterward.     Pelicans,  wild  geese,  ducks,, 
prairie  chickens,  and  quail,  were  seen  in  large  numbers.     Many  small 
animals  and  birds  made  this  region  their  home.     Perhaps  one  thou- 
sand species  and  varieties  of  plant  life  could  have  been  seen  within 
the  present  platted  limits  of  the  city,  twenty-nine  years  ago.     This 
seems  extravagant,  but  when  it  is  known  that  the  flora  of  JN'ebra'^ka 
10 
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foinprisos  lu'arly  2,500  species  ami  varieties  of  plants,   it   will   not 
seem  iin|)ri»l)al)l(.'. 

W'itli  the  lan(lscaj>e  more  beautiful  tlian  an  ideal  ])ieture,  the  soil 
manili'stlv  df"  unboundi'd  licrtility,  and  the  land  swarming  with  ani- 
mal life,  it  ran  not  be  wondered  that  the  early  j)ili>;rini  who  stood 
on  the  mound  on  post-offiee  S(|uare  and  absorbed  the  prosj)ect,  thoni>ht 
that  he  had  seen  no  spot  so  ])romising  as  this  on  which  to  fouiul  a  eity. 

The  land  on  which  Lincoln  now  stands  w'as  surveyed  in  1856  by 
the  Government.  The  salt  springs  in  the  Salt  Basin  were  then  dis- 
covered and  reported  by  the  Government  surveyor.  Fabulous  antiei- 
])ations  at  once  filled  the  minds  of  adventurers  and  enterprising  men 
who  then  had  begun  to  congregate  along  the  Missouri  river.  In 
1856  the  Crescent  Comj^any  was  organized  at  Plattsmouth,  and  Cap- 
tain AV.  T.  Donovan,  who  oonmianded  the  steamer  "Emma,"  from 
Pittsburg  to  Plattsmouth,  was  selected  to  represent  the  company  at 
the  Salt  Basin.  The  ca|)tain  and  his  family  came  on  and  settled  on 
section  twenty-three,  on  the  west  bank  of  Salt  creek,  and  south  of  the 
njonth  of  Oak  creek.  The  Crescent  Com^jany  jiroposed  to  find  out  the 
value  of  the  salt  water  flowage  as  a  commercial  investment.  During 
the  same  summer  William  Norman  and  Alexander  Robinson,  repre- 
senting a  company  similar  to  that  of  Donovan,  came  on  and  located 
for  a  time  near  the  big  Salt  Basin,  on  section  twenty-one.  They  soon 
became  satisfied  with  their  profits,  and  left  the  basin  permanently. 
Owing  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Pawnee  Indians  during  the 
latter  part  of  1858,  Captain  Donovan  also  abandoned  the  schemes  of 
the  Crescent  Company,  and  removed  to  the  Stevens  creek  settlement, 
where  he  remained  until  1861,  when  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Salt  Basin  once  more  and  located  at  Yankee  Hill,  a  point  nearly 
identical  with  the  site  of  the  present  Insane  Hospital. 

In  the  autumn  of  185J)  a  scheme  for  county  organization  was  set 
on  foot.  At  that  time  a  large  elm  tree,  with  spreading  branches,  stood 
not  far  from  what  is  now  the  Burlington  Road  round  house.  Under 
this  tree  the  settlers  met  to  take  preliminary  steps  for  the  erection  of 
county  machinery.  This  caucus  selected  A.  J.  \\  allingfbrd,  Joseph 
.1.  I'^orest,  and  Captain  W .  T.  Donovan,  as  a  committee  to  select  a  site 
loi'  a  county  seat  and  lay  out  a  town.  That  connnittee,  with  most  com- 
mendal)le  judgment,  selected  the  present  site  of  Lincoln,  and  called  it 
"  Lancaster,"  being  named  by  Captain  Donovan,  probably,  after  Lan- 
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caster  (•(.iinty,  Pennsylvania.  He  named  his  first  settlement  at  the 
8alt  Basin,  in  l8o7,  ''Lancaster,"  But  the  new  town  went  without 
inhabitants  for  several  years,  and  settlers  came  into  the  county  very 
slowly  until  about  1864. 

On  .Inly  2,  1861,  Captain  Donovan  brought  W.  W.  Cox,  now  of 
Seward  county,  to  the  Salt  Basin,  and  on  August  20th  Cox  and  Dar- 
win Peckham  began  to  boil  salt  at  the  Big  Basin,  in  section  21.  They 
immediatly  set  up  an  extensive  business  by  trading  salt  for  all  man- 
ner of  useful  commodities  in  the  line  of  provisions,  such  as  meat, 
Hour,  butter,  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit,  wood,  clothing,  etc.  Salt  was  very 
scarce  in  the  West,  and  during  the  war  very  high,  so  that  people  came 
even  from  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  salt,  and  traded  flour  for  the 
same,  pountl  for  pound.  Settlers  came  from  far  and  near  to  boil  salt 
for  themselves,  and  the  Salt  Basin  was  a  lively  place  during  the  later 
months  of  1801.  Xo  salt  could  be  made  in  the  winter  time,  and  Mr. 
Cox  wintered  with  Captain  Donovan,  at  Yankee  Hill.  During  the 
fall  of  18(31  such  prominent  men  of  the  future  as  J.  Sterllnp:  Morton 
O.  P.  ^Ias«»n,  and  Phineas  W.  Hitchcock,  visited  and  inspected  the 
Salt  Basin.  Mr.  ^Morton  then  probably  contracted  some  ideas  that 
were  unfortunate  for  him  in  after  years.  The  Territorial  Governor, 
Alvin  Saunders,  who  had  been  elected  in  May,  1861,  also  visited 
the  basin  during  the  fall. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-2  the  coyotes  practically  had  the  eleva- 
tions where  the  city  now  stands  all  to  themselves. 

The  season  of  1862  passed  much  as  that  of  1861.  Cox  and  others 
made  salt  at  the  basin. 

John  S.  Gregory  arrived  during  this  year,  and  boiled  salt  by  the 
Basin  on  section  21.  Many  others  came  and  went,  and  the  salt  busi- 
ness was  very  prosperous.  During  the  final  week  of  May,  IMilton 
Langdon  and  family  arrived,  and  settled  on  the  north  side  of  Oak 
creek,  not  far  west  of  its  Junction  with  Salt  creek.  A  county  con- 
vention was  held  at  the  basin  on  the  first  of  May,  and  it  was  attended 
by  about  every  old  settler  in  the  county.  An  election  was  held  in 
the  fall,  but  there  was  nothing  connected  with  it  of  particular  interest 
in  the  history  of  Lincoln. 

But  there  was  one  thing;  which  did  affect  the  destinv  of  Nebraska 
and  this  city  which  occurred  in  that  year,  and  that  was  the  final 
passage  l^y  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  Homestead  Act.     This 
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had  passed  tlio  Senate  in  I-\'l)ruarv,  and  was  passed  by  the  ITonse  in 
Mav,  Tliis  act  hntu<i;ht  settlers  to  Laneaster  eonnty  with  some 
activity  dnrinu;  18()3. 

Dnrinu-  thi'  winter  of"  18G2-3,  an  old  nian  named  Van  Benthusen 
was  camped  at  the  Salt  Basin  boiling  some  salt  in  a  large  open  ])an. 
An  Indian  hit  him  a  rap  over  the  knnekles  with  a  ramrod,  for  a  joke. 
The  old  man  did  not  see  the  joke  the  same  way,  and  Hew  into  a  rage 
and  knocked  the  Indian  over  into  the  boiling  salt,  bnrning  him 
tatallv.  The  settlers  went  to  the  Indian  camp  in  alarm,  fearing  this 
act  had  incensed  the  aborigines,  but  they  were  fonnd  making  sport 
of"  the  scalded  Indian,  who  roared  with  pain  in  his  dying  agony. 
They  called  him  a  squaw,  and  pointed  their  fingers  at  him  in  scorn. 

On  August  20,  1862,  a  heavy  frost  killed  the  corn  on  low  ground 
in  Nebraska  generally. 

Durino-  the  winter  of  1862-3  a  son  was  born  to  the  familv  of 
Joseph  Chambers,  then  camped  at  the  Salt  Basin.  The  child  lived 
bnt  a  short  time,  but  was,  jirobably,  the  first  child  born  within  the 
limits  of  the  pi'cseut  city.  On  March  3,  1863,  Elmer  E.  Cox,  now 
of  Seward,  was  born  at  the  basin. 

The  summer  of  1863  found  W.  W.  Cox  and  family  still  at  the 
basin.  During  the  spring  of  1863  John  S.  Gregory  built  a  frame 
house  where  West  Lincoln  now  is,  and  made  other  improvements, 
and  the  same  season  he  was  made  the  first  postmaster  of  this  locality. 
The  office  was  named  "  Gregory's  Basin,"  but  did  not  continue  very 
long.  Mr,  Gregory  received  a  salary  of  f3  per  annum.  During 
the  summer  of  1863  Mr.  Gregory  erected  salt-making  apparatns  at 
the  basin  having  a  capacity  of  about  two  tons  per  day,  for  which  he 
fonnd  a  ready  sale  to  pioneers  and  travelers  in  all  directions,  except, 
perhaps,  to  the  westward.  Eew  white  men  had  then  settled  west  of 
Salt  creek.  A\'illiain  Fnday  also  conducted  a  salt-manufacturing 
business  in  1862-3,  at  the  small  basin  near  where  the  stock-yards  are 
now  located.  Milton  Langdon  and  others  were  engaged  in  making 
salt  during  1862  to  1864. 

John  S.  Gregory  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  for  Lan- 
caster county  on  October  13,  1863,  and  became  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  county  and  city  thenceforward  for  many  years.  Eifty-five  votes 
were  cast  at  this  election.  Mr.  (iregory  was  probablv  the  first  per- 
manent settler  within  the  present  city  limits. 
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Oil  the  inorniiig-  of  July  4,  1863,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Cox  proposed  that 
the  family  celebrate  IndepeiKlence  Day.  Wild  gooseberries  were  very 
plentiful  along  Salt  creek,  and  Mr.  Cox  went  out  to  pick  a  quantity 
to  be  used  in  the  festivities.  When  he  had  filled  his  pail  he  heard 
some  hallooing,  and  stepping  out  of  the  bushes  to  see  what  the  dis- 
turbance was  about,  he  saw  a  small  group  of  men  near  by,  and  on 
closer  inspection  he  found  that  it  was  the  party  of  Elder  J.  M. 
Young,  Rev.  Peter  Schamp,  Dr.  -J.  McKesson,  E.  W.  Warnes,  Luke 
Lavender,  and  Jacob  Dawson.  They  were  hunting  for  a  good  place 
in  which  to  plant  a  colony.  They  at  once  joined  in  the  celebration 
project.  The  neighbors  were  called  in,  dinner  was  served,  the  elder 
made  a  speech,  and  a  small  flag  they  had  with  them  was  raised ;  and 
this  first  patriotic  event  of  its  kind  on  the  soil  of  the  present  cap- 
ital, they  do  say,  was  a  very  soul-stirring  occasion.  Perhaps  the  flag 
then  floated  for  the  first  time  on  the  present  site  of  Lincoln.  The 
elder  was  looking  for  a  place  to  locate  a  colony  and  establish  a  Meth- 
odist mission,  and  like  most  of  the  pioneer  Methodist  preachers,  he  was 
a  very  good  judge  of  business  possibilities  as  well  as  of  yellow-legged 
chickens.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  surrounding  region,  he 
came  back  to  the  Salt  Basin  about  July  10,  1803,  and  decided  that  the 
present  site  of  Uncoln  was  the  most  desirable  for  his  purpose  of  any 
spot  he  had  seen.  He  dedicated  a  portion  of  section  twenty  three  to 
colonial  purposes,  and  christened  it  "Lancaster."  But  no  attempt 
was  made  to  settle  the  town  until  1864,  when  the  village  life  of  Lan- 
caster really  began. 

The  winter  of  1863-4  was  one  of  intense  cold,  and  the  pioneers  of  the 
valley  of  Salt  creek  were  threatened  with  starvation  as  well  as  with  the 
rigors  of  the  winter.  But  when  spring  came,  settlers  began  to  come 
in  with  renewed  energy,  and  homesteading  began  in  earnest,  for  it 
then  became  probable  that  the  Union  would  be  saved.  People  began 
to  think  they  would  risk  this  region,  whose  soil  had  so  long  been 
viewed  with  suspicion,  owung  to  its  radical  contrast  in  appearance  with 
that  of  States  further  east,  and  the  libels  long  taught  by  ill-informed 
geographers,  Jacob  Dawson  and  John  Giles  took  homesteads  next 
to  Young's  new  site  of  Lancaster  in  1863.  Captain  W.  T.  Donovan 
had  already  taken  a  homestead  —  the  first  in  the  county  —  on  January 
2d,  east  of  the  Asylum.  In  1864  Elder  J.  M.  Young  and  his  sons. 
Dr.  J.  McKesson,  Luke  Lavender,  E.  W.  Warnes,  and  J.  M.  Riddle, 
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nuulo  a  |)orm;tnent  settlement  on  the  town  site  of  Lancaster.  The 
southeast  ([narter  and  tlie  east  half  oftlie  .southwest  (|uarter,  of  seetion 
twentv-three,  were  platted  by  Jaeob  Dawson,  and  the  plat  is  dated 
August  (),  1<S()4.  The  streets  were  named  North,  Nebraska,  Valine, 
Washintiton,  Main,  Lineoln,  College,  High,  and  Locust,  from  the 
north  to  the  south  side  of  the  plat.  From  west  to  east  they  were  nuni- 
\^evo^\  from  one  to  twelve.  The  plat  contained  sixty-four  blocks,  of 
eiilht  lots  each.  The  streets  were  to  be  sixty -six  feet  wide;  the  alleys 
were  to  run  east  and  west,  and  were  twenty  feet  wide.  The  plat  had 
a  "Court-house"  and  a  "Seminary"  square.  Three  years  later,  when 
the  capital  commissioners  replatted  the  town  on  a  much  broader  scale, 
the  original  plat  was  practically  discarde<l.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  early  part  of  1864  was  lost  by  the  scare  caused  i)y  the  Indian 
outbreak  of  that  year,  and  most  of  the  settlers  left  in  September.  Cap- 
tain Donovan,  John  S.  Gregory,  and  E.  W.  AVarnes,  stuck  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lancaster  plat.  The  Indians  committed  several  butch- 
eries west  of  the  Big  Blue,  but  did  not  molest  the  Salt  creek  settle- 
ment. Still,  those  who  remained  were  in  great  fear  at  times  lest  they 
might  be  attacked. 

The  season  of  1865  opened  with  but  a  few  more  settlers  than  that 
of  1864,  on  account  of  the  Indian  scare  of  1864.  Most  of  those  who 
fled  the  fall  before,  returned  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  others  came 
and  took  homesteads. 

I^ancaster county  had  i)ut  one  county-seat  fight,  which,  oMing  to  the 
few  persons  engaged,  did  not  develop  the  exciting  or  sanguinary  as- 
pects that  often  grow  out  of  such  contests.  AVhen  John  Cadman  and 
John  S.  Gregory  were  in  the  Territorial  Tx^gislature  in  the  winter  of 
1864,  Cadman  was  in  a  scheme  to  partition  Clay  county  between  (lage 
and  Lancaster.  Gregory  at  first  opposed  this  hotly,  but  he  finally 
came  anmnd  and  supjiorted  the  scheme.  The  agreement  to  dismem- 
ber Clay  county  was  easy,  comparatively.  P)Ut  when  it  came  to  the 
details  of  how  it  should  be  done,  the  problem  was  too  much  for  Cad- 
man and  Gregory.  It  was  an  original  case,  this  taking  the  life  of  a 
municipal  government,  and  it  required  skill  in  law  and  the  principles 
of  civil  and  constitutional  government  not  thought  of  when  the  scheme 
was  hatched.  At  this  point  in  the  dilemma  Cadman  and  Gregory  called 
in  T.  M.  Marquett,  representing  this  county  in  the  (Council,  and  he 
was  made  a  sort  <jf  referee,  after  much  higgling,  for  the  adjustment  of 
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the  whole  matter  of  division  of  territory,  funds,  and  extinguishment 
of  the  life  of  Clay  county.  His  work  was  so  well  done  that  it  has 
never  been  questioned  since. 

This  elimination  of  Clay  county  from  the  map  was  intended  to  fix 
the  county  scat  of  Gage  county  at  Beatrice,  and  also  that  of  Lancaster 
near  where  it  now  is.  With  Clay  county  in  existence,  the  first  would 
have  had  to  gt)  further  south  and  the  second  further  north.  Cadman 
wanted  the  capital  of  Lancaster  county  at  a  point  near  the  present  In- 
sane Asylum,  which  he  at  once  staked  otf  as  a  town  site  under  the 
name  of  "Yankee  Hill."  Elder  J.  M.  Young  caused  his  site  to  be 
platted  the  same  summer  of  1864,  and  then  thse  two  generals  set  out 
to  ca})ture  the  county  seat  of  Lancaster  county.  Gregory  had  caused 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate  §500  for  a  bridge  over  Salt  creek  "  to 
be  located  in  Lancaster  county,"  hoping  to  get  the  bridge  opposite 
Lancaster.  But  Cadman  was  not  asleep,  and  when  the  commissioners 
came  to  view  the  ground  he  })lead  so  well  for  a  bridge  at  Yankee 
Hill  that  the  money  was  equally  divided  between  the  Yankee  Hill 
and  Lancaster  bridge  sites.  With  the  addition  of  subscriptions,  both 
sites  secured  a  bridge  over  Salt  creek,  and  were  so  far  even  in  the 
fight.  Lancaster  had  the  Salt  Basin  and  Y'ankee  Hill  had  the  freight 
road  from  the  Missouri,  making  them  about  a  tie.  Yankee  Hill  se- 
cured a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  small  store,  and  was  a  little  ahead  on 
the  count.  But  Elder  Young  was  a  shrewd  and  energetic  leader, 
and  Cadman  was  unfortunate  in  at  least  one  particular.  The  settlers 
south  on  Salt  creek  had  generally  located  near  what  they  supposed 
would  be  the  county  seat  of  Clay  county,  and  the  prospective  capital 
they  had  named  Olathe.  AVhen  Cadman  joined  hands  with  H.  W. 
Parker,  of  Beatrice,  and  slaughtered  Clay  county  in  cold  blood,  he  also 
annihilated  the  prospects  of  Olathe.  The  visions  of  the  Olatheans  sud- 
denly went  glimmering.  Their  anger  against  Cadman  rose  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  they  ''laid  for  him."  And  it  is  not  recorded  that  Elder 
Young  tried  to  smooth  down  the  rufHed  temper  of  the  people  of  Olathe. 
So,  when  the  people  came  to  vote  on  the  location  of  the  county  seat  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  Lancaster  was  victorious  by  odds.  Olathe  got 
even  with  Cadman.  But  Cadman  did  not  long  sulk  in  his  tent.  He 
joined  with  the  people  of  Lancaster  to  make  it  a  successful  town,  and 
Avas  soon  afterward  a  h(»tel  keeper  in  Lancaster,  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  place.  He  was  elected  to  the  next  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  a  member  of  the  first  State  Senate.    He  was  also  probate 
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judjiv,  slierilf,  and  treasurer  of  Lancaster  county.  At  present  he  is  re- 
siilini:  in  California,  but  he  paid  Lincoln  a  visit  during  July  of  tlie 
present  vear.  He  lias  a  son  rcsi(lin»i'  in  (lie  city  now,  and  anotlicr  in 
<  )nKilia. 

llUler  J,  M.  Young  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise,  very  large  mind, 
and  possessed  of  a  warm  heart.     He  was  an  antagonist  whom  most 
men  could  well  afford  to  respect.     He  not  only  planted  his  colony  on 
the  sight  of  Jjincoln,  but  was  the  inspiration  which  had  much  to  do 
with  inducing  the  commissioners  to  locate  the  State  capital  on  his  site 
rather  than  at  Seward,  or  one  of  the  other  competitive  points.     He 
came  to  Lancaster  county  to  found  a  female  seminary  when  this  region 
was  almost  literally  a  howling  wilderness.     Coyotes  did  the  howling. 
So  did  the  Pawnee  and  Otoe  Indians.     But  he  set  about  building  his 
seminarv,  (in  1864,  probably,)  and  had  it  in  operation  in  1866.    It  was 
built  of  the  soft  red  sandstone  of  this  region,  and  was  about  30x50  ft. 
in  dimensions,  and  two  stories  high.     It  stood  on  the  rear  part  of  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  the  State  Journal  building,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  i)lat  of  Lancaster  Avas  totally  disregarded  by  the  surveyors  who  sur- 
veyed Lincoln,  in  1867.     It  then  became  the  school  house,  meeting 
house  and  public  rallying  point  generally,  until  burned  down  in  the 
spring  of  1867.     The  first  school  on  the  site  of  Lancaster  was  taught 
in  the  "seminary"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Merrill,  in  1866,  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  season,  with  an  attendance  of  about  thirty.     School  was  continued 
in  the  "stone  house"  in  1866,  when  it  was  in  charge  of  iSIrs.  ^Nler- 
rill,  whose  husband  had  a  homestead  on  the  Antelope.     After  it  was 
burned,  in  1867,  John  Cadman  opened  a  hotel  on  its  site,  late  in  1867, 
using  the  walls,  in  part,  for  his  hostelry.    This  was  the  second  hotel  in 
Ijincoln.    Cadman  afterward  sold  out  to  N.  S.  Atwood,  who  greatly  en- 
larged the  Cadman  House,  as  a  brick  structure,  and  after  running  it  for 
some  time,  it  burned  also.     Before  the  Cadman  House  was  built,  the 
IMoneer  House  was  erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  (^ 
streets.     It  was  the  first  hotel  in  I^incoln,  and  was  well  managed  by 
L.  A.  Scoggin,  who  afterward   mysteriously  left,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  from.     The  Pioneer  was  built  in  1867,  and  was  bui*ned  a 
few  years  later. 

When  T.  M.  Marquett  ran  ibr  Congress  in  1866,  with  J.  Sterling 
^Morton  as  opponent,  Morton  challenged  Marquett  to  a  campaign  joint 
debate.  The  campaign  was  opened  by  the  first  debate,  in  the  "sem- 
inary" just  referred  to,  in  August.     The  pioneers  came  from  far  and 
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near,  but  this  mass  meeting  numbered  only  about  fifty  persons.  The 
meeting  was  a  lively  one,  and  the  campaign  resulted  in  the  election  of 
^larcjuett.     So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Stone  Seminary. 

The  first  term  of  the  Territorial  court  in  Lancaster  county  was  held 
in  November,  1804,  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Dawson.  Dawson's  house 
was  a  double  log  cabin,  situated  on  the  ground  on  west  O  street  now 
occu})ied  by  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street.  The  officiating  judge  was  Elmer  S.  Dundy, 
now  United  States  District  Judge  for  this  district.  Mr.  Dawson 
dieted  as  clerk,  and  Judge  Pottenger,  of  Plattsmouth,  was  appointed 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  Territory,  at  a  salary  of  $75.  T.  M. 
Marquett,  of  Plattsmouth,  Avas  present  as  an  attorney.  Milton  Lang- 
don  and  John  S.  Gregory  were  the  local  attorneys,  who  were  nearly 
always  arraved  against  each  other  in  the  local  courts.  The  leading: 
case  of  the  term  was  that  of  Bird,  or  The  Territory,  against  Pember- 
-ton.  The  latter  had  shot  his  revolver  into  Bird's  house,  and  thumped 
Bird  with  it  afterward,  owing  to  some  difficulty  Pemberton  had  had 
with  one  of  Bird's  daughters.  The  Birds  had  talked,  and  Pemberton 
"did  up"  the  father  in  consequence.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  a 
grand  jury  was  impaneled,  the  venires  for  both  grand  and  petit  ju- 
ries being  exhausted  in  getting  the  panel.  Then  it  took  about  three 
days  to  find  a  petit  jury,  owing  to  the  lack  of  men.  The  eligible  male 
inhabitants  were  nearly  all  on  the  grand  jury.  There  were  no  pro- 
fessional jurymen  in  court  on  this  occasion.  The  trial  of  cases  was 
delayetl  about  three  days  in  the  endeavor  to  find  petit  jurors. 

The  grand  jury  found  several  indictments.  Pemberton  was  in- 
dicted and  came  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  "Malicious  assault  with  intent 
to  kill."  T.  M.  Marquett  defended  him  for  a  fee  often  dollars.  He 
urged  upon  his  honor.  Judge  Dundy,  that  his  client  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  lie  in  jail,  (there  was  no  jail  until  1868,)  and  should  not  be 
required  to  give  bond,  even  if  he  could,  if  the  Territory  was  unable 
to  try  him.  It  Avas  not  his  client's  fault  that  a  jury  could  not  be 
found.  Citizens  should  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  failures  of 
the  Territory.  He  therefore  moved  to  quash  the  indictment.  Judge 
Dundy  granted  the  motion,  and  Pemberton  was  discharged.  Pem- 
berton left,  to  avoid  further  trouble,  Marquett  assuring  him  that  if 
he  assaulted  Bird  again,  that  he  would  come  to  Lancaster  and  prose- 
cute him.     Another  indictment  was  quashed  in  the  same  way. 

This  term  adjourned  on  the  day  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  for 
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a  stt'ond  tonn,  NovonilHi-  >!,  18<)4,  There  was  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
irround,  :uitl  thr  tlav  was  stoniiv.  In  rctnrninti;  to  Phittsniouth,  the 
conrt  and  attorni'vs  were  ol)li<iv<l  to  shovel  thi'onirh  drifts.  When 
within  eij^ht  miles  of  Plattsinonth,  the  party  learned  of  the  eleetion 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  anil  nil  live  of  them  then  and  there  j^ave  three  cheers. 
The  drive  to  Plattsmonth  was  made  in  a  Hino;Ieday,  This  lonj^  drive 
was  fretjnentiv  made  in  a  day.  Simeon  lienadom  made  the  drive  in 
a  dav  in  1S()<S,  when  he  brought  his  wife  to  the  city.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  women  who  became  a  resident  of  Lincoln. 

There  was  one  term  of  court  in  Lancaster  in  1805,  and  probably  one 
court  in  180G.  The  famous  litigation  of  those  early  years  was  be- 
tween John  S.  Gregory  and  his  Uncle  Eaton,  of  IMattsmouth.  The 
war  continued  for  several  years,  and  was  red  hot.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Gregorv  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  Eaton  would  be  a  resi- 
dent of  Sheol  in  the  future.  Eaton  promptly  replied  that  he  should, 
in  such  a  case,  becomj)elled  to  regret  his  misfortune,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity he  should  be  under  of  keeping  such  company  as  Mr.  Gregory. 

The  next  term  of  court  in  this  county  was  held  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

On  June  21st,  186(5,  an  election  was  held  to  ratify  the  State  consti- 
tution framed  by  the  Territorial  Leigslature  early  in  the  year.  The 
})eople  ratified  the  instrument  all  right,  and  the  Legislature  elected 
under  that  constitution  met  July  4,  1866.  But  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Nebraska  as  a  State,  which  passed  Congress  on  July  28th, 
was  vetoed  by  Andrew  Johnson.  This  compelled  the  people  to  wait 
until  1867  for  statehood.  Congress  passed  another  admission  bill  in 
January,  1867,  which  was  also  promptly  vetoed  by  President  John- 
son, on  the  grounds  that  the  Territory  did  not  contain  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  warrant  it  in  claiming  statehood ;  that  the  admission  bill  was 
at  variance  to  some  degree  with  the  enabling  act,  and  that  the  consti- 
tution had  not  been  formed  in  the  prescribed  manner.  It  took  Con- 
gress just  two  days  to  pass  this  bill  over  Johnson's  veto:  February 
8  and  9,  1867.  The  Legislature  met  at  Omaha,  February  20th  and 
ratified  the  provisions  on  which  Nebraska  was  to  be  admitted :  that 
she  should  enter  into  an  obligation  to  deny  no  citizen  the  elective  fran- 
chise on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
President  Johnson  ])roclaimed  Nebraska  a  State  on  ^larch  1,  1867. 
The  I^egislature  innnediately  took  steps  to  remove  the  capital  from 
Omaha.     How  this  was  done  is  told  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

The  Growth  of  the  Village — The  Change  of  Name— The  Effect  of 
THE  Location  of  the  Capital  — Early  Business  Houses  and  Resi- 
dences— The  Days  of  '67  and  '68. 

In  1864  Hon.  John  Gillespie  returned  from  the  army,  in  company 
with  a  son  of  Elder  J.  M,  Yonng,  on  a  fnrlongh.  When  the  steamer 
reached  Nebraska  City  Elder  Young  was  on  the  wharf  watching  for 
his  son,  whom  he  greeted  cordially.  He  then  gave  Mr.  Gillespie  a 
neighborly  reception,  and  the  latter  inquired  whether  the  Elder  was 
still  living  in  Nebraska  City.  Mr.  Young  replied  that  he  had  located 
at  Lancaster,  in  Lancaster  county.  Mr.  Gillespie  had  a  high  opinion 
of  Elder  Young's  ability  and  character,  and  expressed  surprise  that 
he  should  be  incarcerated  in  the  wilderness  on  Salt  creek,  and  asked 
what  he  expected  to  do  there. 

"Oh,  I  am  founding  a  colony  out  there,"  said  the  Elder,  "and  am 
building  a  female  seminary.  We  will  soon  have  the  county  seat,  and 
will  have  the  capital  there  someday." 

The  idea  of  founding  a  female  seminary  on  the  raw  prairie,  where 
there  was  scarcely  a  young  woman  to  attend  it,  and  of  getting  the 
Territorial  capital  out  in  the  same  nondescript  region,  struck  Mr. 
Gillespie  as  visionary,  if  not  actually  absurd.  But  no  fiction  is  so 
romantic  and  surprising  as  real  human  experience,  especially  in  a  new 
State,  where  almost  anything  within  reason  is  possible. 

Within  about  a  vear  from  the  time  that  boat  touched  the  Nebraska 
City  wharf,  John  Gillespie  was  elected  Auditor  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska.  As  Auditor  he  acted  as  one  of  three  Commissioners,  three 
years  after  the  boat  landed,  to  locate  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska on  Elder  Young's  colonial  grounds,  and  in  almost  precisely 
three  years  from  the  time  the  Elder  made  the  prophecy,  the  capital  of 
Nebraska  actually  was  in  existence  on  the  ground  he  had  picked  out 
for  the  site  of  "Lancaster"  in  1863.  His  "seminary"  was  not  very 
successful,  but  that  was  not  very  material,  for  in  about  five  years  from 
the  date  of  his  declaration  to  Mr.  Gillespie  that  he  proposed  to  found 
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a  sciuinarv,  the  contract  for  the  erection  of"  the  Uiiildini;-  for  the  Uni- 
versity »)t"  Nehr:isi<a  was  let,  and  Khler  'SOung  lived  to  see  all  his 
dreams  more  than  i-eali/ed.  His  death  occurred  in  1.S84.  Lincoln 
then  was  a  city  of  about  20,000  peo])le. 

On  the  afternoon  of  'Inly  2i>,  1807,  the  Commissioners  finally  met, 
at  th(>  house  of  ('ai)tain  W.  T.  Donovan,  to  ballot  on  the  location  of 
the  cajjital  of  Nebraska.  The  meetino;  was  in  the  attic  of  the  house. 
Lancaster  had  two  votes  on  tiie  first  ballot  and  Ashland  one.  Tiie 
one  vote  was  by  ]\Ir.  Gillespie,  who  said  he  feared  that  I^aneaster  was 
shoi  t  on  a  water  supply  for  a  city  of  larg:e  population,  lint  he  was 
also  influenced,  doubtless,  to  vote  for  Ashland  because  that  place  was 
the  favorite  for  a  capital  site  of  the  IMattsmouth  people,  while  Yankee 
Hill  was  the  chosen  site  of  the  Nebraska  City  schemers.  Platts-  i 
mouth  was  opposed  to  almost  anything-  that  Nebraska  City  favored, 
Mr.  Gillespie  was  really  in  favor  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the  second  | 
ballot  voted  for  it  and  made  the  choice  unanimous.  The  citizens  of 
the  hamlet  were  gathered  about  the  house  awaiting  the  result  in  hope- 
ful but  anxious  suspense.  Presently  Governor  David  Butler  and 
Commissioners  T.  1*.  Kennard  and  John  Gillespie  came  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  Governor,  standing  on  the  east  side  to  avoid  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  formally  proclaimed  the  decision  of  the  Commission  in 
favor  of  Lancaster.  Of  course  the  few  settlers  present  rejoiced  ex- 
ceedingly. 

On  that  historic  July  day  the  hamlet  of  Lancaster  did  not  contain 
Diore  than  six  or  seven  buildings,  "shacks,"  log-houses,  stone  build- 
ings, and  all.  The  Commissioners  then  stood  in  front  of  Captain 
Donovan's  house,  which  stood  about  sixty  feet  southwest  of  Opelt's 
Hotel,  or  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Q  streets.  This 
was  a  small  stone  and  cotton  wood  frame  h(»use.  Jacob  Dawson's 
double  log  cabin  of  1864  still  stood  on  the  south  side  of  O  street,  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth,  where  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  now  is.  In 
the  front  end  of  this  house  S.  B.  Pound  had  set  up  a  small  grocery 
store  in  1800,  and  it  was  still  in  existence  w'hen  the  Capital  Commis- 
sioners came.  Dawson  also  had  the  postoffice  at  that  time,  and  took 
it  "up  town"  with  him  when  he  removed  two  blocks  east,  in  1807. 
Milton  Langdon  resided  in  a  little  log-house  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  and  Q  streets.  Dr.  and  Kev.  John  McKesson,  for  he 
represented  both  the  Methodist  ministry  and  the  medical  profession, 
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lival  on  his  claim  on  the  nortli  side;  his  house  was  being  erected  at 
what  is  now  W  and  Twelfth  streets.  The  cotton  wood  grove  now 
there  was  planted  by  McKesson,  the  trees  at  first  being  SAvitches.  The 
doctor  added  McKesson's  Addition  to  Lincoln,  and  was  offered  S40,- 
000  for  it  in  the  early  seventies,  but  declined  to  take  it.  He  wanted 
more.  He  then  went  into  the  manufacture  of  a  harvester  he  invented, 
and  lost  all  his  money,  and  now  lives  a  poor  man  at  La  Cvgne,  Kan- 
sas. S.  B.  Galey,  who  came  here  in  April,  1866,  had  a  small  stone 
building  on  P  street  near  Tenth,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  John 
Sheedy's  elegant  block.  Linderman  cV:  Hardenbergh,  who  next  to  S. 
B.  Pound  were  the  earliest  merchants  of  Lincoln,  had  opened  a  small 
stock  of  goods  at  a  point  that  would  now  be  in  Ninth  street,  near  P, 
possibly  partly  in  both  streets.  They  had  sold  their  shop  to  Martin 
and  Jacob  Pflug,  early  in  1867,  who  conducted  it  in  the  firm  name  of 
Pflug  Bros.  They  kept  a  small  stock  of  groceries,  including  a  bar- 
rel of  whisky,  some  hardware,  and  a  few  dry  goods.  Robert  Mon- 
teith  and  his  son  John  had  a  little  shoe  shop  at  what  is  now  922  P 
street.  Thev  soon  after  built  the  little  frame  buildina;  now  on  that 
lot  and  now  used  by  M.  Adler  for  a  pawn  shop.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  structures  remaining  of  that  date  in  the  city,  and  when  first  built 
})assed  for  quite  a  building. 

Elder  J.  M.  Young  lived  in  what  is  now  O  and  Eighteenth  street. 
The  sandstone  house  now  on  that  corner  was  afterward  erected  bv  the 
Elder.  Luke  Lavender's  log  homestead  residence  was  at  O  and  Four- 
teenth, his  eighty  acres  lying  to  the  south  and  east.  This  house  has 
been  considered  the  first  residence  erected  on  the  plat  of  Lincoln.  If 
this  is  true,  it  must  have  been  placed  there  before  the  fall  of  1864, 
for  it  is  positively  known  that  Jacob  Dawson's  double  log-cabin,  on 
the  south  side  of  O  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  was 
completed  before  the  close  of  October,  1864,  for  Judge  Dundy  held  a 
term  of  court  in  that  house  during;  the  first  few  davs  of  November, 
1864,  and  T.  M.  Marquett  was  in  attendance  as  an  attorney.  Dawson's 
and  Lavender's  houses  were,  doubtless,  built  in  the  summer  of  1864. 
Both  men  came  to  the  county  in  company  with  Elder  Young's  explor- 
ing party,  in  July,  1863.  William  Guy,  Philip  Humerick,  E.  T. 
Hudson,  E.  Warnes,  and  John  Giles,  had  homesteads  near  the  plat  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  farms  they  then  were  opening  are  now  all  part  of 
the  city  of  Lincoln.     The  walls  of  Elder  Young's  old  stone  seminary 
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Stood  oil  tlio  roar  ])art  of  the  lots  on  tlie  nortlioast  corner  of  Ninth 
and  I*  streets,  where  the  State  Journal  block  now  stands.  There  may 
have  heen  thirty  inhabitants,  all  told,  on  the  present  site  of  Lincoln 
in  .Iiilv,  1S<)7.  Jiidi^inii;  by  the  votecast  in  the  following  fall  election, 
tlaif  inav  have  been  five  hundred  jK'ople  in  the  entire  county.  From 
tliirtv  souls  to  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  twenty-two  years,  is  a 
record  of  rapid  growth  equaled  by  few  cities  of  the  world;  but  such 
has  been  the  progress  of  Lincoln  since  1867. 

The  Commissioners  calletl  the  capital  "Lincoln,"  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  which  })rovided  for  the  relocation  of  the  seal  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  How  the  name  "Lincoln"  came 
to  be  selected  is  told  in  the  ciiapter  on  the  removal  of  the  capital. 

\\'lieii  it  became  known  that  the  Commissioners  had  selected  Lin- 
coln for  the  State  capital,  a  number  of  men  squatted  on  the  site,  ex- 
pecting to  l)id  in  the  ground  they  Avere  on  at  the  fall  lot  sales.  But 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  the  outcome  of  this  capital  ven- 
ture. The  North  Platte  people  were  generally  unfriendly  to  the 
choice  of  the  Commissioners,  and  Omaha  was  disposed  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  removal,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  The  lot 
sales  were  not  opened  until  September  17th,  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
>vas  so  great  that  the  sale,  on  the  first  day,  was  a  failure.  No  lots 
could  be  disposed  of.  And  the  year  of  1867  was  practically  closed 
before  the  sales  >vere  known  to  be  sufficiently  successful  to  assure  the 
funds  necessary  to  erect  a  cai)itol  building.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
courage  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Nebraska 
City  men,  who  Were  friendly  to  this  as  a  site  for  a  new  capital,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  this  removal  scheme  would  have  succeeded.  Nebraska 
City  considered  it  good  strategy  to  get  the  capital  out  of  Omaha, 
when  it  was  thought  tiiat  the  latter  town  might  be  outstrij)ped,  and 
Nebraska  City  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Missouri.  Jt  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the  schemers,  who  were  trying  to  protect 
themselves  from  Omaha,  that  the  new  capital  would  spring  into  such 
impoi'tance  in  twenty-tMo  years  as  not  only  to  overshadow  Nebraska 
City,  but  even  to  rival  Omaha  herself.  As  Lincoln  ha'^  passed  all 
other  towns  on  the  river,  she  may  yet  pass  Omaha.  This  is  nuich 
more  reasonable  than  a  prediction  of  her  present  importance  would 
have  seemed  in  1867. 

The  real   business  existence,  in  lact  the  real  existence  of  Lincoln, 
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■dates  from  18(38.  The  lot  sales  had  fairly  succeeded.  Confidence 
then  had  a  substantial  foundation;  so  that  business  houses  and  inhab- 
itants came  quite  freely  during  1808,  and  Lincoln  became  a  town  of 
about  500  people  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

Even  now  the  records  and  traditions  of  18G8  are  becoming  dim  — 
especially  the  traditions.  It  has  taken  days  of  patient  inquiry  to  re- 
produce the  landmarks  of  that  year  even  with  approximate  correct- 
ness. Old  settlers  differ  radically  about  various  points.  Certain 
buildings  are  located  by  some  at  one  place  and  others  feel  sure  they 
■were  somewhere  else.  But  the  village  was  substantially  all  confined 
to  a  space  bounded  on  the  west  and  east  by  Eighth  and  Twelfth  streets, 
^nd  on  the  north  and  south  by  R  and  N  streets. 

Jacob  Dawson  had  left  his  historic  double  log-cabin  on  the  present 
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site  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  near  O  and  Eighth,  and  had  erected  a 
large  square  stone  and  log  house  back  some  distance  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  O  and  Tenth,  The  Sweet  Block,  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  O  and  Tenth,  was  finished  early  in  1868,  by  Darwin  Peckham, 
who  still  is  a  leading  mechanic  of  the  city,  and  one  of  very  few  who 
did  business  on  this  plat  in  1868.  This  building  was  just  half  its 
present  size.  Where  the  O  street  stairway  now  is  there  was  an  out- 
side stairway  for  entrance  to  the  upper  story.  The  building  was 
really  three  buildings  erected  together,  by  James  Sweet,  A.  C.  Ru- 
dolph, and  Pflug  Bros.  Sweet  and  X.  C.  Brock  opened  the  first 
bank  in  the  city,  in  the  southwest  corner  room,  on  the  first  floor,  in 
June,  1868.  This  bank  continued  until  1871,  when  it  was  reorgan- 
ized as  the  State  Bank  of  Nebraska,  by  Samuel  G.  Owen,  James 
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Sweet,  ami  Xolsoii  C.  IJrook.  About  the  same  time  that  the  bank 
openctl,  A.  V.  lvii(l()li)h  opened  a  grocery  store  in  tlic  next  room 
north,  and  PHng  Bros,  a  stock  of  dry  goods  in  the  third  room  from 
tlie  corner.  The  n])per  i)art  Avas  nsed  for  offices,  and  hiter  on,  part 
of  the  connty  offices  were  there,  and  the  State  Treasnry  was  practically 
at  the  bank  in  186JI,  Mr.  Sweet  then  being  State  Treasnrer.  Bain 
Bros,  opened  the  first  clothing  house  in  the  city  in  1808,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  O  streets.  Tliey  had  previously  had  a 
real  estate  office  fronting  Tenth  street,  to  the  south  of  their  clothing 
house.  D.  B.  Cropsey  had  a  real  estate  office  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  O  and  Tenth,  where  the  State  National  l^ank  now  is,  his  father,  A. 
J.  Cropsey,  being  with  him.     During  that  year  ]>ohanan  Bros,  opened 
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their  meat  market  where  it  has  been  ever  since,  next  to  Cropsey's 
office,  to  the  west,  and  where  they  have  since  done  an  enormous  bnsi- 
ness.  Squire  Bkizier  also  opened  a  meat  market  about  where  the 
postoffice  now  stands,  ])ostoffice  block  then  being  known  as  "  Market 
Square."  The  square  was  used  in  those  days  for  a  camping  ground 
for  immigrants  and  land  seekers,  and  was  generally  thronged  with 
machinery,  covered  wagons,  horses,  cattle,  and  men.  Here  the  early 
land  agents  found  many  of  their  customers.  On  south  Tenth  street^ 
about  where  the  Lancaster  County  J^ank  now  stands,  David  May 
opened  a  small  stock  of  clothing  during  the  year.  A  little  south  ot^ 
the  alley  R.  R.  Tingley  opened  a  little  drug  shop;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  this  C.  F.  Damrow  set  up  tlie  first  tailoring  establish- 
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ment  in  the  capital.  On  tlie  north  side  of  this  Week,  about  the 
center,  facing  "  Market  Square,"  was  Moll's  grocery.  S.  B.  Pound 
had  removed  his  stock  of  groceries  to  what  is  now  915  O  street 
where  he  united  with  Max  Rich,  of  Rich  &  Oppenheimer,  of  Ne- 
braska City,  in  the  grocery  business  during  a  few  months  of  1867 
and  1868.  The  next  year  he  sold  his  interest  to  Rich  &  Oppen- 
heimer, who  carried  a  general  stock  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Judge  Pound,  as  a  merchant,  was  noted  for  his  close  application  to 
his  law  studies.  He  really  made  his  grocery  business  a  sort  of  sub- 
sidiary arrangement  to  fill  up  the  time  while  he  prepared  for  the  bar. 


SOUTHWEST  CORXER   O   AXD   XIXTH. 

He  is  a  good  example  of  success  won  by  tireless  application  and  in- 
dustry. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  this  block  a  colored  man  named  Moore 
had  a  barber  shop,  and  near  the  southwest  corner  was  the  residence 
of  L.  A.  Scoo'o'in. 

In  the  block  bounded  by  O  and  X  and  Eighth  and  Ninth,  there 
was  one  building,  Dunbar's  livery  stable,  located  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  block.     It  was  a  long  low  shed. 

In  the  block  bounded  by  O  and  P  and  Eighth  and  Ninth,  there 
were  two  or  three  buildings.  On  the  southeast  corner,  where  the 
Humphrey  Bros.'  stately  block  now  is.  Dr.  H.  D.  Gilbert,  of  Nebraska 
11 
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Citv,  li:itl  c'stablishod  a  mercantile  house,  carrying  the  peculiar  combi- 
nation oi"  books,  drugs,  and  hardware.  His  little  house  stood  beside 
the  store  to  the  north,  Humphrey  Brothers  succeeded  Dr.  (Gilbert 
soon  afterward.  Milton  Langdon,  the  iirst  County  Treasurer  (tf 
Lancaster  comity  under  the  new  order  of  things,  lived  a  little  back 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Q.  His  milk  house,  which 
Avas  a  little  to  the  s(»uthward,  became  the  first  city  and  county  jail. 
A\'licu  a  citizen  became  too  "wild  and  woolly,"  they  ''put  him  in  the 
milk  house."  It  is  a  question  in  dispute  whether  J.  D.  Minshall 
liad  a  small  store  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  on  P,  between  Eightii 
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and  Ninth,  or  not,  in  1868.  Simon  Benadom  says  he  is  certain  that 
he  did.  Charles  F.  Damrow  thinks  that  he  did,  also.  Others  think 
he  never  was  anywhere  but  on  O  street,  between  Tenth  and  P^leventh, 
south  side.     But  he  was  doubtless  there. 

Ill  the  block  bounded  by  P  and  Q  and  Eighth  and  Ninth,  there 
were  two  or  three  houses.  H.  S.  Jennings  had  put  up  a  stone  resi- 
dence near  the  northeast  corner.  It  is  thought  by  several  pioneers 
that  there  were  two  or  three  small  houses  on  the  south  side,  facing  P, 
one  of  which  was  the  Widow  Gardner's  dance  house,  which  was  a 
iamous,  or  infamous,  attraction  during  the  legislative  session  of  1809. 
But  these  are  not  all  fullv  authenticated.    Near  the  northwest  corner 
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of  Ninth  and  Q  a  storv-and-a-half  cotton  wood  frame  stood.  It  was 
thirty -three  feet  square,  and  \\as  partly  used  for  public  and  partly  for 
private  purposes. 

In  the  block  bounded  by  P  and  Q  and  Ninth  and  Tenth,  there  were 
six  or  more  structures  of  various  sorts  and  sizes.  At  the  northwest 
corner  was  the  Pioneer  House,  the  original  hotel  in  Lincoln,  kept  by 
L.  A.  Scoggin.  John  Cadman  had  overcome  his  disappointment  at 
not  getting  the  capital,  and  having  bought  the  lots  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  block,  on  which  tiie  walls  of  the  old  stone  seminarv 
stood,  he  built  up  that  structure  late  in  1867,  and  opened  it  as  the 
''Cadman  House."  He  only  owned  it  a  few  months,  until  he  sold 
it,  in  1868,  to  Nathan  Atwood,  who  built  a  brick  front  to  it  of  much 
larger  proportions,  and  opened  the  "Atwood  House,"  which  was  the 
principal  hotel  of  the  town  for  several  years,  but  was  burned  down 
in  1879.  On  tlie  northeast  corner  was  the  Methodist  church,  a  low 
white  building,  erected  late  in  1867  or  early  in  1868.  It  was  the 
largest  audience  room  in  town  for  several  years,  and  was  used  for 
church  services,  political  and  business  meetings,  lectures,  and  similar 
public  purposes.     Its  dimensions  were  about  25x40  feet. 

Seth  B.  Galey  having  been  appointed  County  Clerk  in  April,  1867, 
and  been  elected  to  that  office  in  the  fall  of  1867,  erected  a  small  stone 
office  on  P  street,  where  John  Sheedy's  block  now  is,  in  which  he 
transacted  the  county's  business  belonging  to  his  department.  Next 
to  him  on  the  west  was  a  little  building  in  which  S.  B.  Pound  and 
Seth  Robinson  opened  a  law  office.  At  922  P  street  was  the  Mon- 
teith  shoe  shop,  heretofore  mentioned. 

On  the  block  bounded  by  Q  and  R,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  a 
short  distance  nortli  of  the  southwest  corner,  was  the  "stone  school- 
house."  This  was  the  first  school-house  in  Lincoln.  The  stone 
school-house  was  the  educational  center  during  several  subsequent 
years. 

In  the  block  included  between  O  and  P  and  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets  the  first  saloon  was  started,  by  Ans.  and  George  Williams. 
This  was  the  first  building  completed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment Square.  It  stood  north  of  the  center  of  the  block,  and  the  up- 
per floor  was  used  for  offices.  The  front  room  was  Thomas  H.  Hyde's 
land  office,  where  he  transacted  the  leading  land  business  of  the  town 
during  1868  and  later.     Mr.  Hvde  was  an  auctioneer  at  the  State  lot 
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sales  in  1S()8.  His  ottico  was  head-quarters  for  State  officers  ami  pol- 
iticians, Governdr  Under  often  resorting  there  to  transact  business, 
in  alter  vears  the  Inwer  room  became  a  notorious  saloon,  where  more 
prominent  men  nl'  the  tow  n  (h-ank  whisky  to  their  detriment  than  at 
anv  other  phice  in  the  city.  It  is  said  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
h'a(hni2;  men  of  Lincoln  have  snutt'cd  out  their  prosjiects  at  that  l)ar. 
This  old  Cottonwood  frauK^  still  stands,  at  \'.\'H)  ()  street,  and  is  used 
as  a  second-hand  store. 

A  cood  story  is  tolil  on  Colonel  d.  K.  Philnott,  who  arrived  in  the 
capital  about  this  time.  When  he  looked  around  for  a  law  oilice,  he 
found  empty  the  upper  front  room  of  the  buildino-  in  which  the  M'il- 
liams  boys  had  their  bar.  He  took  possession,  and  awaited  the  process 
of  events.  After  a  few  days  a  tall,  dignified-lookini»;  man  came  into  his 
office,  and  said  he  was  looking  for  a  room  in  which  to  transact  a  land 
business.  Colonel  Philpott  thereupon  proceeded  to  lease  the  stranger 
a  part  of  his  office,  and  everything  went  on  swimmingly,  until  it  was 
developed,  later  on,  that  the  stranger  w-as  the  owner  of  the  building, 
or  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Hyde,  and  Colonel  Philpott  had  lea.sed  jNIr.  Hyde 
quarters  in  his  own  building.  Mr.  Hyde  had  been  away  on  a  land- 
exploring  tour,  and  finding  Colonel  Philpott  in  his  house  on  return- 
ing, played  "tenderfoot"  to  have  a  little  fun. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sherwood  had  a  real  estate  office  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  this  block,  and  a  small  stock  of  groceries  in  the  same  building. 

Behind  these  shops,  to  the  north  and  west,  w^as  located  the  first  lum- 
ber yard  in  Lincoln.  The  proprietors  of  the  yard  were  Monell  A: 
Larkley.  Soon  afterward  Valentine  Brothers  opened  a  lumber  \ard 
on  the  ground  fronting  on  Eleventh,  from  M  to  N  streets,  where 
Temple  JMock  and  the  Billingsley  Block  now  are.  This  firm  sui)plicd 
most  of  the  lumber  used  in  building  the  old  State  capitol.  During 
1868  and  1869  both  yards  employed  teams  to  bring  the  lumber  from 
the  ^lissonri  river,  at  a  point  about  six  miles  above  Nebraska  City. 
Farmers  and  freighters  going  to  the  river  with  loads  would  return 
loaded  with  hnnber,  and  the  lumber  trains  were  often  long  caravans. 

A.  J.  Cropsey  built  a  residence  where  the  south  end  of  the  Ca])ital 
hotel  now  is.  Early  in  the  fall  of  1867  W.  W.  Carder  had  estab- 
lished the  first  news])a])er  of  the  town,  near  the  middle  of  the  east 
side  of  the  block  bounded  by  X  and  O  and  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets. 
This  was  the  Cominonv-ctilf/i,  which  in  the  summer  of  1868  became  the 
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State  Journal.  A  little  west  of  Carder's  office  was  the  beer  saloon  of 
Joe  Hotlges,  who  is  said  to  have  dished  out  the  first  lager  sold  in  Lin- 
coln. Whisky  had  been  sold  for  two  years  or  more  before  this. 
Over  on  the  southwest  corner  of  tliis  block  William  Shirley  had  erected 
a  boarding  house,  and  next  to  this  building,  on  the  north,  was  Cox's 
grocery  and  boarding  house.  About  where  Harley's  drug  store  now 
is,  at  tlie  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  O,  stood  William  Rowe's 
harness  shop,  who  was  the  pioneer  horse  furnisher  of  the  town.  About 
three  lots  east  on  O  street  was  J.  P.  Lantz's  land  office.  Mr.  Lantz 
also  conducted  a  real-estate  monthly  for  about  seven  years,  called  the 
Nebraska  IntdUgencer.  Of  that  he  used  to  print  an  edition  of  10,000 
copies  at  times,  and  it  was  the  means  of  inducing  many  to  come  to 
Nebraska.  ]Mr.  Lantz  is  still  in  the  real  estate  business,  on  nearly  the 
same  spot  he  occupied  in  18G8.  A  couple  of  lots  to  the  eastward  was 
AVilliam  Guy's  residence.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  O 
streets  was  Charles  May's  bakery,  where  D.  B.  Alexander's  block  is 
now  located.  jNIay  baked  150  loaves  per  day  in  1868.  He  also  had 
a  homestead.  AVilliam  Allen  had  a  residence  nearly  opposite,  north, 
near  where  the  Burr  Block  stands.  Leighton  &  Brown  had  a  small 
drug  store  on  the  southeast  corner  of  O  and  Eleventh,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Richards  Block.  Sctli  H.  Robinson  lived  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  P  streets,  where  Mr.  R,  E.  Moore  now  resides. 
It  is  said  that  Thomas  Roberts  had  the  first  harness  shop  in  town, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  Eleventh  and  O;  but  this  is  in  dispute. 

Such  was  Lincoln  in  1868.  There  may  have  been  a  few  small 
shops  and  residences  in  addition  to  those  named,  but  tho.se  described 
substantially  constituted  the  capital  of  Nebraska  twenty-one  years  ago. 

The  ordinary  trades  w^ere  fully  represented  at  this  time.  The  pro- 
fessions were  also.  S.  B.  Galey,  Seth  Robinson,  S.  B.  Pound,  Ezra 
Tullis,  Major  Strunk,  and  J.  E.  Philpott,  were  the  lawyers  of  this 
period.  The  first  man  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  county  was  John 
S.  Gregory,  who  became  a  disciple  of  Blackstone  under  the  authority 
of  Judge  Dundy  in  1866.'  He  and  Milton  Langdon  had  practiced  in 
the  little  legal  affairs  of  Lancaster  settlement  back  in  1864  and  1865, 
but  they  did  this  because  they  were  somewhat  more  "posted"  than  the 
other  pioneers  of  the  neighborhood.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  brill- 
iant mind,  but  not  j^erfectly  balanced.  He  became  Attorney  General 
of  Nebraska  in   1869.     He  died  in  California  of  quinsy  a  few  years 
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aii<>.  S.  r>.  IVmiul  lias  since  lickl  the  ollice  ol'  I'lubate  .lu(l«;e,  [1871,] 
Distiitt  .huloo  in  1875,  and  State  Senator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1875,  whieh  framed  our  j)resent  State 
eonstitution.  lie  loniicd  a  law  partnership  with  L.  C.  Burr  in  1887, 
haviiifi:  resi;j;iu'd  the  judgship  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  low  salary  at- 
taehed  to  it.  Major  Strunk  was  a  resonant  political  orator  of  the 
earlv  davs,  and  slipi)ed  from  the  eommunity  in  an  unceremonious  halo 
of  social  indiscretion.  Col.  Philpott  is  in  the  addition  to  the  Sweet 
Block,  having  officed  in  the  original  block  when  some  of  the  county 
and  State  officers  were  doing  business  there.  It  was  here,  in  1869, 
that  the  colonel  became  the  unwilling  victim  of  one  of  his  own  prac- 
tical jokes.  He  was  in  partnership  with  Sam  Tuttle,  with  an  office 
at  the  east  end  of  the  block,  on  the  upper  floor.  H.  G.  Brown,  a  good 
fellow,  with  a  disposition  to  take  things  too  seriously,  was  on  the 
same  floor,  and  was  Deputy  Clerk  of  both  the  District  and  Supreme 
courts.  Philpott  and  Tuttle  persuaded  Brown  to  go  down  to  the  back 
yard  at  night  to  appropriate  a  little  fire-wood  for  them  from  a  pile 
belonging  to  the  county.  Brown  obligingly  went  down  for  the  wood, 
and  Philpott  slipped  out  and  hid  behind  some  sunflowers  that  grew 
further  east  in  the  yard.  When  Brown  had  filled  his  arms  with  wood, 
Philpott  rose  up  suddenly  and  began  to  fire  off  his  revolver,  as  if  he 
had  caught  Brown  stealing  wood,  expecting  that  the  latter  would  drop 
the  wood  he  had  and  run  precipitately  to  cover.  Then  they  woidd 
enjoy  the  joke  on  Brown  at  their  leisure.  This  was  the  theory  of  the 
joke.  But  plans  of  jokers,  like  those  of  mice,  do  not  always  go  the 
satisfactory  way.  jS^o  sooner  had  Philpott's  gun  flashed  than  Brown 
dnjppcd  his  wood  and  wheeled  toward  Philpott's  hiding  place  with 
the  savage  remark : 

"Ah  ha!  you'll  find  that's  a  game  that  two  can  play  at!" 

And  to  Col.  Philpott's  dismay  he  began  to  reach  for  his  hip  pocket 
to  get  out  his  revolver.  Col.  Philpott  saw  that  something  must  be 
done  to  ease  the  situation,  and  that  in  a  hurry.  So  he  sprang  out  into 
Brown's  view  and  threw  up  his  hands,  gesticulating  wildly  while  he 
jirotested  with  an  intense  earnestness  he  had  not  experienced  for  years: 

"  Don't  shoot.  Brown,  don't  shoot !  It's  me,  Philpott  —  just  a  joke 
—  that's  all!" 

Brown  was  not  cooled  down  at  once,  and  growled  that  "he'd  a  no- 
tion to  shoot  l*hilpott  anyway,  just  on  account  of  his  blamed  foolish- 
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ness."  Tlien  Brown  went  off  indignantly,  and  refused  to  be  friendly 
for  some  time.  All  this  time  Tuttle  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
having  all  the  fun  there  was  in  the  performance. 

In  1868  a  drove  of  1,000  Texas  cattle  passed  through  Lincoln 
northward  bound.  In  going  over  the  Salt  creek  bridge,  at  the  foot 
of  O  street,  the  cattle  broke  the  structure  down,  precipitating  a  lot  of 
the  long-horned  bovines  of  Texas  into  the  stream.  The  OAvner  of  the 
herd  camped  just  across  the  creek,  and  the  town  trustees,  Messrs.  H. 
8.  Jennings,  S.  B.  Lindcrman,  Dr.  H.  D.  Gilbert,  J.  J.  Van  Dyke, 
and  D.  W.  Tingley,  donned  their  official  dignity  and  proceeded  toward 
the  camp  to  require  the  proprietor  of  the  herd  to  pay  for  the  bridge. 
Major  Bohanan  and  others  of  the  population  who  were  posted  on  the 
science  of  the  Texas  steer,  followed  at  a  prudent  distance  to  see  the 
fun.  The  trustees  marched  up  to  the  steers  in  solemn  state  and  art- 
less innocence.  The  animals  raised  up  their  heads  in  audacious  amaze- 
ment, and  began  to  move  toward  the  officials  of  the  city,  who  found 
it  convenient  to  commence  retracing  their  steps.  This  official  retreat 
was  at  first  conducted  in  good  order,  but  the  accelerated  movement 
of  the  steers,  and  finally  a  charge  from  the  animals,  turned  the  retire- 
ment of  the  town  officers  into  a  precipitate  rout,  and  they  came  pell 
mell  back  to  cover  with  the  steers  in  full  pursuit.  Having  escaped, 
they  then  summoned  the  jwi^se  coniifatus,  and  the  owner  of  the  steers 
was  required  to  pay  for  the  bridge;  and  their  terms  were  not  improved 
by  the  bad  manners  of  his  wild  western  cattle. 

The  doctors  were  here  with  the  earliest  comers.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mc- 
Kesson has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  Elder  Young's  party^ 
of  1863.  Besides  him  there  were  in  1868  and  1869  Doctors  H.  D. 
Gilbert,  George  W.  French,  and  J.  W.  Strickland.  When  the  Lan- 
caster County  Medical  Society  was  organized,  on  the  24th  of  May^ 
1869,  the  following-named  resident  physicians  of  the  capital  were 
present :  D.  W.  Tingley,  F.  G.  Fuller,  J.  M.  Evans,  H.  D.  Gilbert, 
L.  H.  Bobbins,  and  George  W.  French.  In  the  fall  of  the  same- 
vear  the  following  additional  names  were  added  to  the  roster:  J.  W. 
Strickland,  John  AV.  Northup,  George  A.  Goodrich,  and  C.  C.  Rad- 
more. 

Politics  in  a  new  country  never  exhibits  a  character  of  tameness. 
Some  one,  probably  Seth  P.  Galey,  had  organized  the  Republican 
party  about  1866.     Galey  w^as  a  natural  leader.     He  stood  six  feet 
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in  his  .stockings,  and  was  as  successful  as  he  was  large  physically, 
lie  was  county  judge  in  18G7  and  18G8.  In  ]870  he  went  to  the 
Lcgishiturc,  and  in  1879  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Lincoln.  Pie  carried 
a  hod  to  linish  the  stone  seminary  in  186G,  and  was  attorney  for  the 
Atdiison  c^-  Nebraska  railroad  in  1871  or  1872.  He  is  now  living 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  There  were  many  Union  .soldiers  here  in  18G8> 
onlv  three  or  four  vears  out  of  the  war.  and  thev  were  intensely  en- 
thusiastic  for  their  old  leader,  Genera]  Grant,  in  the  Grant  and  Col- 
fax campaign  of  18G8.  So  it  was  easy  to  stir  up  a  hot  di.scussion, 
especially  with  such  candidates  as  Grant  and  Seymour,  the  latter's 
war  record  being  decidedly  un.satisfactory  to  the  soldiers. 

Some  time  during  September,  1868,  Simon  P.  Benadom,  who  had 
been  appointed  a  postmaster  in  Jones  county,  Iowa,  in  18o6,  by  Bu- 
chanan, and  was  a  warm  Democrat,  called  a  county  convention  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  county.  This  was  rather  regarded  as  a  joke 
by  the  Re])ublicans.  AMien  the  day  came  there  were  just  three  Dem- 
ocrats, besides  Benadom,  present  in  the  old  stone  school  house,  two 
of  whom  were  Irish  stone  cutters  from  the  State  Capitol  building. 
Benadom  was  chairman  and  .secretary  of  the  convention,  and  an  or- 
g-anization  was  effected.  Benadom  was  selected  for  chairman  of  the 
county  committee,  and  also  of  the  .senatorial  committee,  places  he 
held  for  years  afterward.  It  was  decided  to  erect  a  Seymour  and 
Blair  "liberty  pole"  on  Market  Square,  preparatory  to  holding  a 
rousing  Democratic  rally  there  in  October.  A  committee  was  selected 
to  procure  the  pole,  but  on  the  appointed  day  not  a  man  appeared 
but  Benadom.  He  remembered  the  old  story  of  the  lark  and  the 
farmer,  and  immediately  drove  his  luml)er  wagon  to  his  woods,  near 
Saltillo.  There  he  found  Matt  Brackin,  now  commissary  to  the  city 
jail,  whom  he  invited  to  aid  in  getting  the  pole.  Brackin  was  then 
and  is  yet  a  Democrat,  and  readily  consented.  They  loaded  three 
stalwart  hickory  saplings,  and  drove  to  Lincoln.  Benadom  welded 
iron  rings,  and  the  three  poles  were  .spliced  together,  and  made  a 
flag  .staff  probably  fifty-five  feet  high.  It  took  all  the  Democrats  in 
the  town  to  raise  it  to  a  perpendicular  position.  But  they  planted  it,  a 
little  to  the  southeast  of  the  place  where  the  Government  Square  ar- 
tesian well  now  is.  Benadom  remembers  this  zealous  work  yet  as  a 
hot  and  difficult  performance  that  almost  sweat  ])olitics  out  of  him 
for  the  time. 
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About  three  weeks  afterward  the  Democratic  rally  took  place 
jirouiul  that  pole.  A  platform  had  been  erected  at  its  base,  and  upon 
it  Judge  Savage,  of  Omaha,  stood  while  he  made  a  short  and  fiery 
speech  to  the  assembled  Democrats.  Then  A.  J.  Poppleton  addressed 
the  crowd  for  two  hours,  and  it  seemed  to  the  followers  of  Seymour 
present  that  they  had  never  heard  a  more  eloquent  speech.  It  estab- 
lished Poppleton's  reputation  as  an  orator  of  power,  from  that  day 
to  this,  among  Lancaster  Democrats,  and  also  among  many  Repub- 
licans. General  Victor  Yifquain,  now  Consul  of  the  United  States 
iit  Aspinwall,  Panama,  was  present  also. 

This  demonstration  of  the  Democracy  around  the  hickory  pole, 
supposed  to  be  symbolic  of  "Old  Hickory,"  fired  up  the  Republicans. 
They  had  to  have  a  pole  also,  and  to  excel  the  Democrats.  They 
sent  to  the  river  yards,  (it  was  at  that  time  told  to  the  Democrats 
even  to  Chicago,)  for  several  very  fine  pine  timbers.  The  base  tim- 
ber was  perhaps  a  foot  square,  and  was  left  square.  The  next  sec- 
tion was  smaller,  and  was  made  with  eight  sides.  The  next  was  of 
less  dimensions,  and  with  more  faces.  The  pole  finally  tapered  off  in 
a  graceful  round  staff  not  larger  than  a  man's  wrist.  When  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Sam  ^NlcClay,  the  leading  Democrats  admitted  it  to  be 
the  most  graceful  and  lofty  flag  staff  they  had  ever  seen.  It  was  so 
heavy  and  tall  that  the  Democrats  had  to  assist  in  planting  it.  It 
was  so  top  heavy  and  flexible  in  the  wind,  that  it  had  to  be  stayed 
by  ropes.  It  penetrated  the  atmosphere  to  a  height  of  one  hundred 
feet.  It  cost  the  Republicans,  it  was  reported  at  the  time  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats, three  hundred  dollars.  This  was  perhaps  a  little  higher  than 
the  facts.  It  was  set  up  some  distance  north  of  the  Democratic  pole. 
The  Republicans  were  very  proud  of  the  surpassing  excellence  of  their 
pole,  and  probably  took  some  pains  to  exult  at  the  expense  of  the 
Democratic  stafl". 

At  any  rate,  toward  the  close  of  the  campaign  it  was  found  one 
morning  to  have  been  broken  in  three  pieces,  and  two  fragments, 
with  the  flag,  were  on  the  ground.  This  fired  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
publicans, particularly  of  the  old  soldiers.  They  thought  their  staff 
had  been  broken  through  political  envy,  or  even  malice.  They  sus- 
pected a  stage  driver  named  Pool  with  having  committed  this  flagrant 
-act,  and  a  warrant  was  immediately  procured  of  County  Judge  John 
Cadman  for  Pool's  arrest.     Sheriff  J.  H.  Hawke  brought  Pool  back 
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to  tlio  citv  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  he  was  imniodiatcly  arraigned 
before  .Imlijci'  ('adman  in  a  little  frame  bnildinu",  nsed  for  a  saloon  by- 
Joe  Hodges,  on  O  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  where  MoCon- 
nell's  brick  block  nt»w  stands.  The  room  was  })acked  with  men,  and 
the  ground  in  front  was  occupied  by  an  angry  crowd  of  old  soldiers 
and  others,  who  freely  declared  they  would  hang  Pool  if  found  guilty  ; 
and  verv  few  who  saw  the  menacing  demonstrations  doubted  that  they 
would  carry  out  their  threat. 

S.  B.  Pound  and  C.  H.  Gere  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  J. 
E.  Philpott,  H.  S.  Jennings,  and  Col.  Van  Armin,  the  defense.  The 
trial  had  hardly  opened  before  the  floor  broke  down,  and  dropped 
the  court,  attorneys,  prisoners,  and  reporters,  to  the  ground,  about  a 
foot  below.  But  a  small  aflair  like  this  cut  no  figure  when  a  man 
w'as  on  trial  for  his  life  on  a  vague  suspicion  of  having  cut  down  a 
Grant  and  Colfax  flag  staff,  and  the  trial  went  on.  It  soon  devel- 
oped that  there  was  no  evidence  against  Pool,  and  he  was  discharged, 
and  was  hustled  off  into  the  dark,  by  the  back  way.  While  the 
Grand  Army  men  did  not  wish  to  hang  a  man  who  really  had  not 
committed  the  offense,  yet  Pool  found  it  convenient  to  keep  out  of 
sight  for  a  good  while  after  this.  The  pieces  of  the  broken  staff  had 
been  arranged  for  a  gallows  in  front  of  the  court  room,  the  rope  was 
adjusted,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  looked  so  like  some  one  was 
going  to  be  executed,  that  no  one  could  blame  him  for  feeling  as  though 
it  was  not  conducive  to  long  life  to  remain  in  the  capital  of  Nebraska. 

At  the  election  following  this  fiery  proceeding  there  were  4()0  votes 
cast  in  the  county,  of  which  the  Republicans  polled  320,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats 12.3. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  that  a  man  escaped  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  being  taken  from  a  Lincoln  court  and  hung.  In  18G9  a  man 
named  Bill  McClain  was  suspected  of  horse  stealing.  He  was  ar- 
raigned before  Judge  Cadman,  and  an  angry  crowd,  led  by  Martin 
Pfiug,  the  merchant,  were  actually  uncoiling  their  rope;  but  the  em- 
j)hatic  protestations  of  Simon  Benadom  and  the  size  of  Judge  (Mad- 
man induced  the  mob  to  cool  down  and  disperse.  Judge  Cadman  was 
a  very  powerful  man,  and  he  told  Benadom  that  he  would  have 
])itched  out  the  leaders  of  the  mob  faster  than  they  could  come  into 
the  room  where  he  was,  had  they  attempted  the  assault. 

After  much  labor  and  in(|nirv,a  diagram  of  the  town, as  it  appeared 
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to  the  city  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  ami  he  Avas  imniediatcly  arraigned 
before  Jiulire  CadiDaii  in  a  little  frame  l)iiildin<i:,  used  for  a  saloon  by 
Joe  IIo(l<;e.s,  on  O  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  where  MeCon- 
nell's  in-iek  block  now  stands.  The  room  was  packed  with  men,  and 
the  gronnd  in  front  was  occupied  by  an  angry  crowd  of  old  soldiers 
and  others,  who  freely  declared  they  woidd  hang  Pool  if  fonnd  gnilty ; 
and  verv  few  who  saw  the  menacing  demonstrations  donbtcd  that  they 
wonld  carry  ont  their  threat. 

S.  15.  Ponnd  and  C.  II.  (Jere  condncted  the  prosecntion,  and  J. 
E.  Phil})ott,  H.  S.  Jennings,  and  Col.  Van  Armin,  the  defense.  The 
trial  had  hardly  opened  before  the  floor  broke  down,  and  dropped 
the  conrt,  attorneys,  ])risoners,  and  reporters,  to  the  gronnd,  abont  a 
foot  below.  Bnt  a  small  affair  like  this  cut  no  figure  when  a  man 
was  on  trial  for  his  life  on  a  vague  sus})icion  of  having  cut  down  a 
Grant  and  Colfax  flag  staff,  and  the  trial  went  on.  It  soon  devel- 
oped that  there  was  no  evidence  against  Pool,  and  he  was  discharged, 
and  was  hustled  off'  into  the  dark,  by  the  back  wa}'.  AVhile  the 
Grand  Army  men  did  not  wish  to  hang  a  man  who  really  had  not 
committed  the  offense,  yet  Pool  found  it  convenient  to  keep  out  of 
sight  for  a  good  while  after  this.  The  pieces  of  the  broken  staff  had 
l)een  arranged  for  a  gallows  in  front  of  the  court  room,  the  rope  was 
adjusted,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  looked  so  like  some  one  was 
uoin":  to  be  executed,  that  no  one  could  blame  him  for  feeling  as  though 
it  was  not  conducive  to  long  life  to  remain  in  the  capital  of  Nebraska. 

At  the  election  following  this  fiery  proceeding  there  were  4(50  votes 
cast  in  the  county,  of  which  the  Republicans  polled  320,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats 12o. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  that  a  man  escaped  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  being  taken  from  a  Lincoln  court  and  hung.  In  1869  a  man 
named  Bill  McClain  was  suspected  of  horse  stealing.  He  was  ar- 
raigned before  Judge  Cadman,  and  an  angry  crowd,  led  by  INIartin 
Pflug,  the  merchant,  were  actually  uncoiling  their  rope;  but  the  em- 
])hatic  protestations  of  Simon  Benadom  and  the  size  of  Judge  Cad- 
man induced  the  mob  to  cool  down  and  disperse.  Judge  Cadman  was 
a  very  powerful  man,  and  he  told  Jienadom  that  he  would  have 
pitched  out  the  leaders  of  the  mob  faster  than  they  could  cotue  into 
the  room  where  he  was,  had  they  attempted  the  assault. 

Aft(M-  much  labor  and  inquiry,  a  diagram  of  the  town,  as  it  appeared 
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1.  .Siimn  Benadom's  cotlonwuoJ  frame  house. 

2.  H.  S.  Jennings's  residence. 

3.  Capt,  W.  T.  Donovan's  residence. 

4.  John  Langdon's  log  lesidcnce. 

5.  Langdon's  mitk  house  —  first  jail. 

7.  Dr.  H.  D.  Gilbert's  residence. 

8.  Gilbert's  drug  store  and  Humphrey  Hros,'  hard- 

ware slort. 

9.  Dunbar's  livery  stable. 

10.  

11.  Jacob  Dawson's  old  log  house,  built  in  1864. 

12.  Jacob  Dawson's  new  house,  built  in  1867. 

13.  Moore's  barber  shop  —  first  in  Lincoln. 

14.  L.  A.  .Scoggin's  residence, 

15.  Rich  &  Oppcnheimcr's  store. 

16.  Mol^^  Grocery. 

17.  IJolianan  Bros, —  meal  market. 

IS    D.  IJ.  &  A.  J.  Cropsey  — land  office. 


19.   David  May  —  clothing. 
I     20.  R.  R.  Tingley  —  drug  slore. 

21.  C.  F.  Dainrow  —  tailor  shop. 
!     22.  Shirley's  boarding  house. 
I     23.  Cox^grocery  and  boarding  house. 

:    24.  

25.  Main's  land  ofHce, 

I     26  Bain  Bros. —  clothing  —  first  in  Lincoln, 

I     27.  Joe.  Hodge's  beer  saloon  —  first  beer  sold. 

I     28.  Tom  Robert's  harness  shop  —  (in  dispute.l 

2g.  Commo}nv«illh  oflice  —  by  Carder. 

30.  Squire  Blazicr's  meat  market, 

31.  Sweet  &  Brock's  bank. 

I  32.  A.  C.  Rudolph — groceries. 

I  ■^2).  Pflug  Bros."  store. 

I  34.  Walsli  &  I'ulnam — land  office. 

I  35.   Williams  Bros.'  saloon. 

I  36,  D.  A.  Sherwood — grocery  store. 

I  37.   I).  A.  Sherwood — real  estate. 


Monell  &  Lashley — first  lumber  yanl. 

A.  J.  Cropsey's  residence. 

Dr.  Scott's  drug  store, 

Monteith's  shoe  shop. 

Cadman  House — old  stone  seminary. 

Pound  &  Robinson's  law  ofiice. 

S.  B.   Galey — county  clerk. 

Methodist  Church— built  in  1867-^. 

Pioneer  House — first  hotel  in  Lincoln. 

Old  stone  school  house — built  in  18G7. 

Seth  Robinson's  house. 

Leighton  &  Brown's  drug  store. 

Wm.  Rowel's  harness  shop. 

J.  P.  Lanlj — land  oflice. 

William   (Juy's    residence — first    house 

town. 
Valentine  Bros."  lumber  yard, 
C.  May — bakery. 
Luke  Lavender's  house — built  in  1S64. 
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in  1868,  has  been  prepared  for  this  book.  It  shows  where  each  house 
then  in  existence  stootl,  as  remembered  by  the  pioneers  now  living. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  about  several  buildings,  and  some 
may  be  omitted,  but  this  chart  is  approximately  correct.  It  is  accom- 
]>anied  with  a  key,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  contract  tor  building  the  old  State  capitol  having  been  let,  on 
January  11,  18()8,  to  Joseph  Ward,  the  work  had  progressed  steadily 
all  the  season  of  that  year,  so  that  on  December  3,  1868,  Governor 
liutler  announced  by  proclamation  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  Omaha  to  Lincoln. 

The  United  States  land  office  was  removed  from  Nebraska  City  to 
Lincoln  in  1868,  and  Mr.  Stewart  McConiga,  the  popular  Register, 
was  kept  as  busy  as  a  bee  assisting  immigrants  to  take  homesteads. 
In  fact,  men  stood  in  rows,  awaiting  their  turn  to  take  a  claim. 

So  1868  was  a  successful  year  for  the  new  capital,  and  the  future 
was  full  of  hope.  On  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
village,  the  County  Commissioners,  on  April  7,  1868,  ordered  "that 
the  town  of  Lincoln  be  declared  a  body  incorporate,  and  that  the 
powers  and  privileges  be  granted  them  as  by  the  Statute  in  such  cases 
are  made  and  provided."  Messrs.  L.  A.  Scoggin,  B.  F.  Cozad,  Dr. 
I*otter,  AV.  W.  Carder,  and  A.  L.  Palmer,  were  appointed  Trustees  of 
the  corporation.  An  election  was  held  on  May  18,  1868,  at  which 
H.  S.  Jennings,  S.  B.  Linderman,  H.  D.  Gilbert,  J.  J.  Van  Dyke,  and 
D.  AY.  Tingley,  were  elected  Trustees.  But  sixty  votes  were  cast  at 
this  election,  and  the  town  government  failed  to  continue  the  organi- 
zation during  that  year. 

The  corporate  existence  of  Lincoln,  therefore,  dates  from  1869,  and 
the  events  of  that  period  of  almost  precisely  twenty  years,  1869  to 
1889,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Xlll. 

Lincoln  roR  Twenty  Years,  From  1869  to  1889 — Its  Remarkat$le  Growth 
—The  Increase  in  Population  by  Years — ^VATER  Works,  Paving, 
Sewerage— Evidences  of  the  City's  Wonderful  Improvement— The 
Floods  of  1868,  1869,  1874,  and  1889, 

On  petition  of  189  citizens,  the  town  of  Lincoln  was  ordered  incor- 
porated by  the  County  Commissioners,  April  7,  1869,  about  twenty 
years  and  three  months  ago  at  this  wa-iting.  The  corporate  limits  were 
made  to  include  section  tAventy-six,  the  west  half  of  section  twenty- 
five,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-four,  and  the  south  half 
of  section  twenty-three,  in  town  ten  north,  range  six  east.  The  town 
officers  were  as  subjoined  : 

TrusteeH — H.  S.  Jennings,  S.  B.  Linderman,  H.  D.  Gilbert,  J.  L. 
McConnell,  and  D.  W.  Tingley. 

Judges  of  Election  — Seth  Robinson,  A.  J.  Cropsey,  and  J.  X.  Town- 
ley. 

The  town  election  was  held  on  May  8,  1869,  and  a  Board  of  Trust- 
ees were  chosen,  as  follows :  H.  D.  Gilbert,  C.  H.  Gere,  William 
Rowe,  Philetus  Peck,  and  J.  L.  McConnell.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  were:  H.  D.  Gilbert,  Chairman;  J.  R.  DeLand,  Clerk;  and 
Kelson  C  Brock,  Treasurer. 

The  year  1869  w^as  a  prosperous  one  for  Lincoln.  The  lot  sales  had 
been  wonderfully  successful,  assuring  all  needed  State  improvements 
to  be  derived  therefrom.  Land  sales  continued  to  be  active,  and  pop- 
ulation multiplied  in  town  and  adjacent  country.  Above  all,  the 
famously  progressive  I^cgislature  of  1869  met  early  in  the  year  at  the 
new  capitol,  and  not  only  approved  all  the  splendid  work  of  Govcrnoi' 
David  Butler  and  Commissioners  John  Gillespie  and  T.  P.  Kennard, 
but  also  made  provision  for  further  progress  on  n  most  wise  and  mag- 
nificent scale. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Gere,  in  his  address  to  the  Old  Settlers'  Association,  at 
Cushman  park,  on  June  19,  1889,  tells  of  the  deeds  of  this  great  IjCg- 
islature  in  the  following  terms,  which  are  none  too  complimentary : 
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The  members  of  the  first  Legislature  brought  their  cots,  blankets,  aud  pillows 
with  them  in  their  overland  journeys  in  wagons  (hired)  or  the  jerkies  of  the  stage 
line,  and  lodged,  some  in  newly-erected  store  buildings,  some  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  State  House,  while  the  wealthier  law-makers  boldly  registered  at  the  Atwood 
hostelry,  and  paid  their  bills  for  extras,  including  "noise  and  confusion  "  during 
the  Senatorial  mill  between  Tipton,  Butler,  and  Marquett;  and  how  they  all  agreed 
after  some  preliminary  hair-pulling,  that  the  new  capitol  was  a  success,  and  or- 
dered a  dome  erected  thereon  reaching  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  confirmed  the 
deeds,  regular  and  irregular,  of  the  Commission,  and  gave  us  a  cemetery  in  which 
to  bury  our  dead;  how  they  passed  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  ordered  a  further  sale  of  lots  and  lands  to  build  the  dome  and  construct 
a  university  building,  a  wing  of  an  insane  hospital,  and  a  workshop  for  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  how  they  were  all  built  in  part  or  in  whole  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
of  the  vicinity,  and  came  to  grief  soon  after,  may  not  be  an  interesting  story  to-day ; 
but  it  was  full  of  eloquence,  lire,  aud  significance  for  those  who  were  on  the  ground 
at  the  time. 

From  the  adjournment  of  that  Legislature,  the  body  that  took  in  hand  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  new  commonwealth  aud  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  its  great  insti- 
tutions, so  ably  aided  by  the  executive  officers  of  our  first  State  administration,  to 
this  memorial  gathering,  every  six  working  days  of  every  week  of  the  twenty  years 
has  seen  completed  an  average  of  ten  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  city  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  emancipator  aud  war  President. 

No  body  of  men  in  forty  days  accomplished  more.  Every  law  passed  by  that 
memorable  Legislature  of  '69  weighed  a  ton.  Its  work  was  original  and  creative, 
and  it  did  it  well.  Its  moving  spirit  was  the  Governor,  David  Butler.  Some  of 
its  members  came  down  to  Lincoln  from  hostile  localities,  and  had  it  in  their 
hearts  to  destroy  him  and  his  works;  but  before  the  session  was  a  fortnight  old, 
his  genial  though  homely  ways,  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  sturdy  common  sense, 
the  originality  of  his  genius,  and  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions,  captured  them, 
and  when  the  forty  days  were  done,  no  man  in  the  two  houses  avowed  himself  the 
enemy  of  David  Butler. 

The  contract  for  excavating  for  and  the  construction  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  State  University  was  let  to  D.  J.  Silvers  &  Son,  of  Lo- 
gansport,  Indiana,  on  June  10,  18(39,  for  S23,520,  and  work  was 
immediately  commenced.  The  corner-stone  of  the  university  was  laid 
on  September  23d,  with  jNIasonic  ceremonies.  The  building  was  to  be 
completed  on  or  before  December  1,  1870. 

Messrs.  Silvers  burned  the  brick  for  the  university  building  near 
where  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  river  depot  now  is.  Tliey  bought 
hundreds  of  cords  of  wood  from  the  settlers,  thus  aiding  them  to  ob- 
tain money  for  current  expenses.  The  entire  bottom  in  the  region  of 
the  brick  works  was  covered  with  cords  of  wood,  sand,  lime,  clay,  and 
brick.  At  times,  during  1869,  one  hundred  cords  or  more  of  wood 
would  be  in  sight  at  one  time.     This  was  not  the  first  brick  burned 
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in  the  t'ounty  or  city.  jNIilton  Lanj^don  burned  a  Idlii  of  brick,  on 
the  site  of  \\'est  Lincoln,  as  early  as  1867,  assisted  by  John  8.  Greg- 
ory, who  supjilietl  tiie  wood.  Simon  licnadoni  burned  a  kihi  ol' 
brick,  on  tlie  ground  where  the  liurlington  depot  now  stands,  early  in 
1868,  out  of  w  hich  a  inunber  of  the  chimneys  were  constructed.  Seth 
Kobinsou  used  these  brick  to  construct  his  residence,  tJie  same  now 
occupied  by  K.  E.  Moore,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  P 
streets.  Some  of  the  same  brick  were  used  in  building  the  Atwood 
House. 

The  contract  for  building  the  asylum  for  the  insane  was  let  to  .Jo- 
seph Ward,  about  August  15,  1869,  for  ^128,000,  and  work  pro- 
ceeded soon  thereafter. 

Besides  all  this,  the  ])eople  of  Lincoln  still  had  a  very  high  notion 
of  the  value  of  the  Salt  Basin  as  a  commercial  aid  to  the  city.  Mv. 
John  H.  Ames,  mIio  was  the  pioneer  historian  of  Lincoln,  having 
published  a  series  of  articles  he  had  previously  prepared  for  the  States- 
man, a  Democratic  newspaper  of  Lincoln ;  these  were  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  in  1870  by  the  Journal  "poMcr  press."  In  that  work, 
the  correctness  of  which  is  formally  attested  by  the  Governor,  Au- 
ditor, and  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Ames  estimates  that  882,001.60 
l)arrels  of  salt  can  be  made  from  a  single  mcII.  AlloMing  for  cost  of 
barrels  and  every  possible  shrinkage,  he  calculates  that  a  single  well 
Avould  produce  salt  to  the  value  of  at  least  .f  488, 970. 22.  He  casts  his 
eye  over  the  field  and  says  that :  "While  the  railway  now  being  con- 
structed, and  those  projected,  Avill  give  us  direct  connection  with  the 
Eastern  markets,  and  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  Eastern  salt  man- 
ufactories upon  their  own  ground,  it  is  certain  that  mc  shall  be  called 
upon  to  supply  all  the  vast  territory  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  so  that  three  dollars  per  barrel  may 
be  considered  an  extremely  low  estimate  for  the  minimum  price  at  the 
wells." 

The  foregoing  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  mcIIs  seems  a  little  fab- 
ulous at  this  time,  but  when  Mr.  Ames  wrote,  the  faith  in  the  salt 
wells  was  substantially  represented  by  his  views.  Early  in  1869 
Messrs.  Cahn  and  Evans  leased  a  section  of  land  from  the  (iovern- 
ment,  about  one  and  one-half"  miles  from  the  postoHice,  expecting  to 
oj)en  thereon  extensive  salt  works.  They  were  still  drilling  the  well 
when  Mr.  Ames  wrote  his  account. 
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\\'itli  all  these  reasons  for  encouragement,  Lincoln  enjoyed  a  favor- 
able gn.wth  (luring  1869.  In  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  town 
early  in  1870,  Mr.  Ames  sums  up  the  results  as  follows,  in  the  work 
justquotetl:  "Only  about  two  and  one-half  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Commissioners,  by  official  proclamation,  called  the  town  of  Lin- 
coln into  existence.  The  village  of  Lancaster,  which  Avas  included 
within  its  site,  contained  in  all  less  than  a  half  dozen  buildino;s  of 
every  description.  At  the  present  time  that  number  has  been  increased 
to  over  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
town  will  not  fall  short  of  twenty-five  hundred  souls.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  real  property,  which  was  so  slow  at  the  time  of  the  first  pub- 
lic sales  that  the  Commissioners  nearly  despaired  of  beino-  able  to 
make  sufficient  sales  of  lots  to  defray  the  expenses  of  building  the 
State  House,  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  means  have  been  obtained 
from  that  source  sufficient  not  only  for  the  building  of  the  State 
House,  but  also  for  building  the  State  LTniversity,  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  about  six  hundred  lots 
belonging  to  the  State  yet  remain  to  be  sold." 

In  a  following  paragraph  Mr.  Ames  continues:  "The  cash  valua- 
tion of  the  real  property  of  the  town  belonging  to  private  individu- 
als, as  ascertained  from  the  assessment  roll,  is  ^456,956.  Xineof  the 
church  societies,  for  which  reservations  of  town  lots  were  made,  as  has 
been  stated,  have  erected  neat  and  commodious  houses  of  worship,  and 
edifices  will  be  erected  by  the  remaining  societies  earlv  in  the  present 
autumn.  Six  societies,  namely,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant 
Methodist,  Christian,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Catholic,  have 
been  duly  organized  for  some  time  past,  maintain  pastors,  and  ob- 
serve the  regular  stated  services.  Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the 
facilities  offered  in  the  width  of  the  streets  for  setting  out  trees  for 
park  rows.  Two  large  hotels,  in  addition  to  the  one  large  and  many 
smaller  ones  now  in  use,  have  been  constructed,  while  the  business  of 
building  substantial  residences  and  business  houses  is  beino-  enffaired 
in  to  an  extent  difficult  of  belief  to  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  And 
one  thing  at  least  is  evident :  that  is,  that  every  one  in  Lincoln  is  con- 
fident that  he  has  cast  his  lines  in  pleasant  places,  and  where  there  is 
to  be,  within  a  few  years,  a  large,  prosperous,  and  beautiful  city." 

At  this  time,  early  in  1870,  Mr.  Ames  explains  that:  "In  Lancas- 
ter county  there  are  no  longer  any  Government  lands  subject  to  home- 
stead and  preemption." 
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Ill  ;i  j)arai;r:ij)li  iiirthcr  on  he  remarks  that  "the  oars  are  now  run- 
ninir  on  four  raih-oads,  which  are  surveyed  and  in  all  likelihood  will 
be  liiiilt  to  Lincoln.  The  Burlinj2;ton  and  Missouri  River  railroad  is 
now  coinijleted  to  Lincoln,  and  will  take  a  westerly  direction  to  Ft. 
Kearney,  witli  the  Tnion  Pacific,  thus  placing  it  at  nearly  the  center 
of  a  great  transcontinental  thoroughfare." 

During  the  summer  of  LS()8  the  Coiniiionirc(i/(Ji  had  become  the 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  which  now  was  a  daily.  The  Statcsnuni  was 
a  weeklv  Democratic  jiaper,  and  the  InteUUjencer  was  a  monthly  real 
estate  periodical. 

In  brief,  the  town  had  a  conlinual  run  of  progress  —  great  progress, 
considerins:  that  it  started  in  a  wilderness  in  1807.  Then  the  wild 
and  vicious  Legislature  of  1871  disorganized  the  condition  of  prosper- 
ity of  the  town  greatly.  It  impeached  Governor  Butler,  whose  acts 
as  Commissioner  and  Governor  have  seldom  been  eipialed  in  history 
for  sagacity,  courage,  and  judgment  in  the  founding  of  a  city,  and 
threatened  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done.  The  public  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  location  of  the  capital  had  been  illegal,  and  jiroperty 
fell  in  value  greatly,  not  to  fully  recover  until  after  the  grasshopper 
raids,  which  extended  from  1873  to  187G.  During  the  visit  of  these 
pests  was  the  dismal  period  of  Lincoln's  history.  Proj)erty  fell  to 
ruinously  low  prices,  farmers  had  little  to  buy  with,  and  hundreds 
not  only  left  their  farms,  but  the  town  of  Lincoln  also.  But  the  more 
courageous  of  the  people  remained  through  the  days  of  the  scourge, 
and  were  well  rewarded  for  their  resolution.  It  was  during;  the  vear 
1873-74  that  Mr.  George  B.  Skinner  was  elected  Street  Commissioner 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  large  number  of  men  work  to  keep  them 
from  want.  Mr.  Skinner  was  fully  equal  to  the  situation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reconstruct  the  surface  of  the  streets  around  Government 
Square,  and  where  needed,  and  to  make  cuts  and  fills  generally.  Some 
criticised  him  severely  and  others  applauded,  but  the  needy  grasshop- 
per sufferers  did  what  the  people  in  later  years  conceded  Millingly: 
they  admitted  that  he  was  a  benefactor,  without  whose  aid  the  wolf 
could  not  have  been  kept  from  the  door  of  many  a  home. 

Jjut  the  locusts  passed  away  in  1877,  probably  forever,  and  the  city 
revived  with  phenomenal  rapi<lity  :  so  much  so  that  the  census  of 
1880  showed  a  jiopulation  of  14,000.  And  from  that  day  to  this  the 
growth  has  been   both  constant  and   rapid.     The  population  of  the 
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city  is  now  fully  fifty  thousand,  as  indicated  by  the  city  directoiy,  the 
voting  population,  and  the  school  census. 

The  growth  of  the  city  was  so  rapid  that  the  wild  animals  of  this 
region  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  situation  for  several  years,  and 
failed  to  mov^e  westward  away  from  civilization.  Deer,  wolves,  and 
other  wild  animals,  were  captured  within  the  present  city  limits  as  late 
as  1872,  and  Lincoln  was  a  game  and  fur  market  for  a  number  of 
years  later.  Mr.  Simon  Benadom  was  the  wholesale  fur  and  o-ame 
merchant  of  Lincoln  and  all  surrounding  country  for  manv  miles 
from  1869  for  a  subsequent  period  of  ten  years.  In  the  winter  of 
1871  and  1872  he  went  east  with  his  stock,  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
returned  to  find  that  Rich  &  Oppenheiraer  had  purchased  ^2,000 
worth  of  furs  at  their  store,  in  course  of  business  in  his  absence.  He 
purchased  these  at  once  and  bought  §1,800  worth  besides  of  Simon 
Kelly,  who  had  taken  a  few  barrels  of  whisky  out  on  the  Blue  river 
and  traded  it  for  these  furs  with  trappers  he  found  there.  Mr.  Ben- 
adom used  to  buy  furs  to  the  value  of  about  $20,000  a  season  along 
about  1870  to  1872.  The  best  of  the  pelts  he  sold  in  Xcm'  York,  in 
person.  Others  were  disposed  of  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  The  fur 
trade  was  rather  depressed  in  the  winter  of  1873-4,  and  to  be  busy 
Mr.  Benadom  bought  prairie  chickens  and  quail.  In  two  months  he 
shipped  sixteen  thousand  of  each  to  New  York,  packing  them  in  boxes 
and  barrels  and  sending  them  East  in  a  frozen  condition.  It  can  be 
seen  that  this  city  was  in  a  great  game  country  fifteen  years  ago,  whose 
natural  wildness  was  not  by  any  means  subdued.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  can  illustrate  by  saying  that  Benadom  alone  killed  fully  fifty 
deer  on  the  present  plat  of  Lincoln  during  a  few  years  after  he  came 
here,  in  1868.  He  generally  found  them  in  the  brush  and  tall  grass 
of  the  Salt  creek  bottom,  and  his  deer  hounds  having  started  one,  he 
would  catch  the  animal  on  the  fly,  being  a  precise  rifleman.  He  also 
shot  twenty-one  wolves  on  the  present  plat  of  Lincoln. 

The  Government  postoffice  was  begun  in  1874  and  completed  in 
1 879,  at  a  cost  of  S200,000.  It  is  built  of  gray  limestone  from  the 
Gwyer  quarries  on  the  Platte  river.    Its  architecture  is  modern  Gothic. 

The  Lincoln  Gas  Light  Company  was  organized  in  1872,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $60,000,  and  has  grown  and  prospered  ever  since. 

In  1880  the  Lincoln  Telephone  Exchange  was  organized,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000.     At  this  time  615  instruments  are  in  use  in 
12 
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the  city,  with  connections  with   fifty-seven  towns   in   Nebraska  and 
sixty -six  towns  in  Iowa. 

Tlie  city  voted  the  Lincoln  Street  Railway  Company  right  of  way 
on  the  streets  in  April,  1881.  Now  that  company  has  lines  connecting 
all  i)arts  of  the  city,  of  which  C.  J.  Ernst  is  the  efficient  manager. 
Besides,  there  are  four  other  lines.  The  Rapid  Transit  line  was  built 
in  1887,  and  extended  in  1888.  At  first  its  cars  were  operated  Avith 
dummy  engines,  but  these  are  now  used  only  on  the  part  of  the  line 
from  U  street  to  West  Lincoln.  The  Rapid  Transit  connects  West 
Lincoln  with  the  asylum,  by  way  of  Twelfth  street  in  the  city.  The 
Capital  Heigiits  line  has  its  present  terminus  at  O  and  Twelfth.  It 
thence  runs  to  N,  thence  to  Eightcentii,  thence  to  G,  and  eastward 
about  two  miles.  This  line  was  built  in  1888.  The  Standard  Street 
Railway  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1888,  to  connect  the  Lincoln  com- 
pany's line  on  North  Twenty-seventh  street  with  the  AVesleyan  Uni- 
versity. The  Bethany  Heights  line  is  being  built  this  year,  to  connect 
the  liincoln  company's  line  at  V  and  Thirty-third  with  the  Christian 
University.  One  of  these  companies  has  a  capital  of  |1,000,000 
and  all  now  operate  over  thirty-one  miles  of  track. 

The  City  Water  AVorks  were  begun  in  1882,  and  consisted  for  seven 
years  of  ar  single  well  in  the  park  bounded  by  D  and  F  and  Eighth 
and  Sixth.  The  supply  then  was  only  about  1,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  This  well  proving  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  growing 
city,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1887  to  increase  the  supply  by  sinking 
a  pipe  in  the  center  of  the  well.  This  caused  the  water  to  become 
salty  in  taste.  The  same  year  Mr.  Joseph  Burns  was  employed  by 
the  city  to  attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  driven  wells  in  Sixth 
street,  and  connect  them  with  the  pumping  station.  These  wells  were 
driven  a  little  too  deeply,  perhaps,  and  most  of  them  produced  salt 
water  after  a  few  days'  use.  After  great  annoyance  and  much  delay, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  attempt  to  establish  a  well  near  N  and  the 
channel  of  the  Antelope.  This  well  was  completed  in  July  of  the 
present  year,  and  is  now  producing  about  1,000,000  gallons  of  pure 
water  daily,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  city.  Operations  for  an 
additional  supply  in  that  vicinity  are  now  going  forward.  During 
the  last  six  weeks  operations  have  been  progressing  at  the  park  wells, 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  trouble  will  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  pure  water  will  hereafter  be  supplied  from  that  well  also. 

The  pork-packing  business  was  begun  at  West  Lincoln  injl881,' 
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with  a  ('aj):u'itv  ol"  1  (>,<)()()  hogs.  Now  there  are  two  large  packing 
houses  tliere,  cajiable  of  handling  all  the  hogs  (liat  can  be  bought 
tor  inanv  miles  around.  The  dressetl  beef  business  is  also  carried  on 
there,  havini;  been  begun  last  year.  The  packing  business  (if  the 
citv  is  growing  constantly,  and  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant (•(immercial  interests  of  Nebraska.  There  are  extensive  stock- 
vard  facilities  connected  with  the  packing  houses. 

The  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  January  Kith,  1 880,  with  a 
laro-e  membership,  designed  to  benefit  the  city  in  every  ])ossible  way. 
It  is  now  in  a  very  j^rosperous  condition,  and  has  several  hundred 
members.  It  raised  $10,000  by  subscription  this  summer  to  adver- 
tise the  city,  and  is  a  most  enterprising  organization,  from  which  the 
eitv  will  reap  great  benefit  for  years  to  come.  The  officers  of  the 
board  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

In  1887  a  contract  was  awarded  to  H.  T.  Clarke  and  Hugh  jNIur- 
phy  to  pave  the  central  portions  of  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
from  N  to  S  on  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth,  and  from  N  to  Q  on 
Tenth  and  Eleventh,  and  from  N  to  P  from  Eleventh  to  Fourteenth, 
the  outside  streets  named  being  included,  and  all  comprising  the  first 
and  second  paving  districts.  T!ie  city  had  had  no  experience  in  pav- 
ing whatever,  and  when  the  contractors  were  ready  to  lay  blocks,  it 
was  found  that  gas  pipe,  water  mains,  sewer  pipe,  and  street  car 
tracks,  must  all  be  put  down  before  paving  could  go  on.  This  re- 
quired a  vast  amount  of  work  and  expenditure,  and  delay  upon  delay 
accumulated  until  the  patience  of  the  public  was  Avholly  exhausted. 
The  newspapers  were  filled  with  criticisms  of  the  council,  board  of  pub- 
lic works,  and  contractors.  The  streets  presented  the  ai)pearance  of  a 
fortified  city,  with  ditches,  trenches,  heaps  and  ridges  of  earth,  and 
business  men  were  blockaded  for  entire  blocks,  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
with  no  outlet  but  the  sidewalk,  and  in  many  cases  with  no  crossings 
for  pedestrians.  The  streets  were  frequently  flooded  with  water  to 
settle  them.  The  worst  siege  was  around  Government  Square.  The 
Capital  Hotel  was  confronted  with  a  small  swamp  for  several  months. 

But  the  work  was  finally  done,  in  1888,  and  everybody  agreed 
that  the  results  were  worth  the  worry.  The  city  was  beautified, 
verily  transformed  from  a  raw-looking  western  to\vn,  with  sidewalks 
full  of  ups  and  downs,  and  a  general  evidence  of  disorganization  and 
lack  of  system.  The  paving  was  followed  by  a  general  leveling 
down  and  extending  of  the  walks  to  conform  to  the  line  and  grade 
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of  the  curbstone,  and  now  tlie  city  is  as  beautiful  as  any  place  of  its 
age  in  the  United  States.  During  1888  and  the  present  year,  Stout 
&  Buckstaff,  who  have  contracted  for  paving  districts  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  have  added  several  miles  of  paving,  so 
that  over  eight  miles  of  the  streets  of  the  city  are  now  paved,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  are  under  contract.  Much  of  the  paving  has  been 
done  with  cedar  blocks,  but  that  now  being  constructed  is  being  laid 
with  vitrified  brick,  manufactured  for  the  purpose  in  this  city  by 
Stout  &  Buckstaff.  It  is  believed  that  this  kind  of  paving  will 
prove  durable  and  successful. 

The  sanitary  sewerage  of  the  city  is  an  extensive  system,  now  in 
perfect  operation.  The  storm-water  sewers  perform  the  service  in- 
tended, in  the  heaviest  storms.  The  water  service  of  the  city  is  very 
complete  in  all  but  the  supply,  and  that  defect  will  be  fully  remedied 
within  a  short  period. 

In  brief,  Lincoln  is  in  a  condition  to  continue  its  prosperity,  and 
afford  such  enjoyment  to  its  inhabitants  as  only  a  completely-built 
city  can  do,  possessetl  of  such  ample  improvements  and  acquirements 
in  the  way  of  educational,  commercial,  social,  and  religious  facilities. 
AMth  equal  progress,  relatively,  for  ten  years,  such  as  Lincoln  has 
made  in  ten  years  past,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  home 
cities  in  the  Nation.  The  real  value  (»f  the  property  of  Lincoln  is 
now  not  far  from  fifty  million  dollars.  Owing  to  the  pernicious 
system  of  assessment  in  vogue,  it  appears  much  less;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  careful  calculation  will  show  that  the  genuine  worth  of 
the  property  within  the  city  limits  is  fully  equal  to  the  sum  stated. 

The  county  is  now  erecting  a  court  house  in  the  city,  to  cost  about 

$200,000.     It  will   probably  be  completed   tlie   present  year.     The 

Board  of  Trade  announces  the  material  progress  of  the  city  during 

1888,  taken  from  official  sources,  as  follows: 

Public  buildings  erected §395,000  00 

Public  improvements  made 627,368  00 

Semi-public  improvemeuts 8S,500  00 

Eailway  improvements 64,950  00 

Business  blocks  erected 459,000  00 

Residences  erected 1,014,100  00 

Churches  erected 184,500  00 

Colleges  and  School  buildings  erected 156,500  00 

Factories  built 297,500  00 

Total  improvements  for  1888 $3,287,418  00 
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Tlie  State  Fair  is  locate<l  at  Lincoln,  and  has  hocn  very  feiiccessfiil 
ev(M-  since  it  opcncnl  at  this  point.  FnnUe's  Opera  House,  at  the 
s»»iith\vcst corner  ot'O  and  Twelfth,  is  a  first-class  theatre,  and  snj)j)lies 
all  the  leadinir  attractions.  It  is  now  under  the  direct  and  verv  skill- 
ful  nianajjenient  of"  ]Mr.  Robert  ]Mc]{eynolds,  who,  with  Mr,  L.  M. 
Crawford,  of  To])eka,  Kansas,  organized  a  large  theatrical  circuit  in 
18S.S,  covering  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  several  other  States, 
Companies  can  be  engaged  at  the  Lincoln  office  for  all  the  theatres  in 
the  circuit,  which  includes  all  the  principal  towns,  and  may  be  billed 
through  without  further  trouble  to  their  managers. 

In  1888  ^h-.  K.  H.  Andrus  supplied  a  great  need  to  the  city  by 
improving  a  well  watered  and  amply  shaded  tract  of  land,  about  three 
and  one-half  miles  west  of  the  city,  with  conveniences  for  outdoor 
recreation.  He  has  since  conducted  it  as  a  park  where  picnics,  con- 
ventions, camp-meetings,  games,  and  all  manner  of  excursions,  can 
resort  and  find  pleasant  accommodations  at  all  times.  Outings  of  an 
entire  week  are  often  held  there,  and  excursions  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
hundred  people  frequently  visit  the  park,  especially  on  Sunday,  when 
excellent  musical  and  appropriate  programmes  are  carried  out  by  the 
leading  musicians  and  speakers  of  the  city. 

The  city  possesses  a  public  library,  founded  in  December,  1870, 
which  is  supported  by  taxation.  It  contains  over  5,000  volumes,  de- 
signed for  common  use,  and  most  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day  are  in  its  files.     It  is  open  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  State  Library,  at  the  capitol  building,  comprises  over  30,000 
volumes,  mainly  on  legal  subjects.  As  a  law  library  it  is  considered 
very  complete. 

The  State  L^uiversity  library  includes  over  10,000  volumes  of  mis- 
cellaneous books.  Its  list  of  works  on  science  and  special  subjects  is 
very  elaborate. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  also  begun  to  found  a 
library,  so  that  Lincoln  is  well  sup]>licd  with  scholastic  ajipurtenances 
for  a  place  but  twenty-two  years  old. 

Lincoln  is  at  the  ])()int  of  confluence  of  five  or  six  small  streams 
of  different  sizes,  which  together  drain  a  surface  of  over  700  square 
miles.  During  Monday,  August  12,  1881),  and  part  of  the  follow- 
ing night,  the  rain  jioured  down  over  all  this  territoiy.  The  com- 
bined waters  began  to  gather  at  the  Lincoln   l)asiii  during  Monday, 
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and  rose  rnpiilly  all  night,  covering  much  of  the  low  land  near  the 
city  anil  along  the  creek  to  various  depths,  depending  on  the  eleva- 
tion. From  one  to  two  thousand  families  live  on  this  low  ground, 
mostly  in  little  cottages,  and  before  Tuesday  morning  many  of  these 
houses  were  surrunnded  by  water,  and  in  many  cases  partly  sub- 
merged, though  generally  the  water  only  covered  the  first  floor  but  a 
few  inches.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  water  rose  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  in  the  buildings,  and  in  a  few  instances  even  to 
greater  depths.  Hundreds  of  people  were  not  aware  of  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  water  until  it  began  to  penetrate  their  houses,  and  then  there 
was  a  general  hurry  to  escape;  but  wading  to  high  ground  over  sub- 
merged and  mirey  streets  in  the  dark,  was  no  easy  task,  and  many  did 
not  dare  attempt  it.  The  waters  continued  to  pile  up  until  Tuesday 
morning,  and  then  the  police,  city  officers,  and  many  citizens,  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  tiie  frightened  residents  of  the  valley  were  gathered 
on  shore,  along  the  hill.  ^lauy  came  to  dry  land  on  small  rafts,  others 
in  boats,  and  still  others  waded.  The  unfortunate  people  whose 
homes  were  flooded  were  generally  poor,  and  they  presented  a  forlorn 
spectacle  as  they  huddled  along  the  margins  of  the  advancing  floods, 
and  watched  the  progress  of  the  threatening  waters.  During  the  day 
Mayor  Graham  and  other  city  officials  threw  open  the  Park  school- 
house  and  other  buildings  to  the  refugees,  and  they  were  cared  for  the 
best  that  circumstances  would  permit.  All  were  rescued  by  Tuesday 
noon.  The  water  reached  its  height  toward  evenino-  on  Tuesdav,  the 
13th,  and  before  morning  began  to  recede,  and  continued  to  fall  slowly 
until  within  usual  limits,  which  required  most  of  the  week.  Fortu- 
nately the  weather  was  warm  and  pleasant  after  Tuesday  morning. 
After  the  flood  the  houses  were  wet,  the  yards  sloppy,  and  the  streets 
mirey,  in  the  flooded  district,  and  it  rec|uired  several  days  for  the 
people  to  get  back  into  their  homes.  Not  much  damage  was  done  the 
houses,  though  gardens  were  ruined,  furniture  partly  spoiled,  and 
the  atmosphere  rendered  unhealthful  and  disagreeable.  Xo  lives  were 
lost. 

Many   factories,    lumber-yards,   and   similar   business  institutions. 

were  flooded  and  danuiged.     The  water  was  over  most  of  the  tracks 

'  south  of  O  street,  and  trains  were  delayed  on  all  lines.     The  Union 

Pacific  to  Beatrice  did  not  use  its  own  track  for  three  or  four  days,  and 

the  Burlington   road  to  Tccumseh  was  impassable  for  a  longer  time. 
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"NVitliin  tlie  city  the  damage  to  railroad  i)roperty  was  not  very  severe. 
A  rise  of  a  toot  or  two  more  would  have  proved  very  disastrous. 

The  water  did  not  quite  cover  the  crown  of  the  pavement  at  the 
crossing  at  Seventh  and  N  streets.  The  blocks  on  that  corner  were 
nearly  all  displaced,  and  the  pavement  had  to  be  repaired  a  little  dis- 
tance north  on  Seventh  and  east  on  N.  Boats  landed  against  the 
bank  on  the  west  side  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  })ark,  at  F  and 
Sixth  streets. 

This  was  not  the  highest  that  Salt  creek  has  been  since  Lincoln 
was  founded,  though  it  was  vastly  the  most  damaging  flood  the  city 
has  known,  owing  to  the  development  of  property  on  the  low  lands. 
In  fact,  big  freshets  have  been  frequent,  and  the  waters  have  piled  up 
in  front  of  Lincoln  in  a  formidable  way  on  several  occasions,  espe- 
cially since  the  stream  was  blocked  by  dams  below  the  city.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  Hood  in  1868,  and  a  deluge  in  18()1),  when  a 
prominent  editor  of  the  city  went  boating,  fell  in,  and  was  tortured 
with  cramps  for  hours  afterward.  The  torrent  of  1874  was  especially 
memorable,  the  water  being  made  very  high  by  a  gorge  of  brush  and 
drift  below  the  town.  Boats  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Eighth  and 
O  streets,  and  a  son  of  William  Hyatt  was  drowned  on  the  block 
bounded  bv  Seventh  and  Eighth  and  ( )  and  P  streets.  A  man  named 
T.  Vi.  Taylor  was  also  drowned  near  the  city  during  this  freshet.  But 
Mr.  M.  G.  Bohanan,  who  had  particular  reason  to  observe  the  rela- 
tive rise  of  the  creek  on  account  of  the  location  of  his  slauohter- 
house,  is  sure  that  the  flood  in  April,  1887,  following  the  winter  of 
almost  unprecedented  snow  fall,  surpassed  all  other  freshets  before  or 
since  by  a  foot  or  two.  Owing  to  the  accumulations  of  ice,  and  suc- 
ceeding cold  weather,  it  was  the  hardest  deluge  to  contend  with, 
though  it  aftected  the  city  but  little,  as  there  was  but  little  settlement 
and  few  factories  on  the  low  land  at  that  time. 

Salt  creek  has  shown  a  disposition  to  flood  the  flat  land  once  or 
twice  since,  but  there  has  really  been  no  freshet  of  the  formidable 
character  of  that  of  the  present  summer  for  several  years  past. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lincoln  Politically  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Present— Her  Public 
Improvements —Paving,  Sewerage,  and  Water- works  — Semi-public 
Works — Her  Fire  Department — The  Police  Force— The  Present 
City  Officers  and  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

As  has  been  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  town  of  Lincoln  was 
organized  in  1869. 

In  1870  the  Town  Trustees  elected  were  C.  N.  Baird,  D.  S.  Smith, 
D.  A.  Sherwood,  C.  H.  Gere,  and  H.  J.  Walsh.  C.  H.  Gere  was 
elected  Chairman,  R.  O.  Phillips  was  chosen  Clerk,  and  N.  C.  Brock 
was  continued  as  Treasurer  of  the  board. 

On  March  18,  1871,  the  town  was  organized  as  a  city  of  the  second 
class,  under  a  charter.  The  election  occurred  on  the  third  of  the  fol- 
lowing April,  and  the  officers  then  chosen  were:  AV.  F.  Chapin, 
Mayor;  C.  H.  Street  and  R.  E.  Moore,  Police  Judges;  A.  E.  Hast- 
ings, Marshal;  T.  F.  L.  Catlin,  Clerk;  G.  W.  Ballentine,  Treasurer; 
Councilmen — First  ward,  L.  A.  Scoggin  and|C.  C.  Burr;  Second  ward, 
D.  A.  Sherwood  and  J.  JVI,  Creamer;  Third  ward,  J.  J.  Gosper  and 
J.  L.  McConnell;  T.  T.  Murphy,  City  Engineer.  Thereafter,  until 
1889,  the  city  officers  elected  were  as  follows: 

187.'.— The  city  officers  of  1872  were :  Mayor,  E.  E.  Brown ;  Coun- 
cilmen— First  ward,  J.  R.  Fairbank  (two  years)  and  L.  A.  Scoggin, 
{one  year;)  Second  ward,  William  McLaughlin  (two  years)  and  D.  A. 
Sherwood,  (one  year;)  Third  ward,  G.  G.  Owen  (two  years)  and  J.  J. 
Gosper,  (one  year;)  Clerk,  Thomas  L.  Catlin;  Treasurer,  William  A. 
Coleman  ;  Marshal,  John  McManigal ;  City  Physician,  J.  O.  Carter ; 
Police  Judge,  R.  E.  Moore;  Engineer,  Tom  I.  Atwood. 

187o. — Mayor,  Robert  D.  Silvers;  Councilmen — First  ward,  L.  A. 
Scoggin  and  J.  R.  Fairbank;  Second  ward,  T.  P.  Quick  and  William 
McLaughlin ;  Third  ward,  N.  S.  Scott  and  S.  G.  Owen ;  City  Clerk, 
R.  N.  Vedder,  (resigned  September  2d,  and  E.  P.  Roggen  appointed 
to  fill  vacancy ;)  Treasurer,  William  Coleman ;  Marshal,  Brad  Ringer; 
Engineer,  Thomas  I.  Atwood ;  City  Physician,  S.  W.  Robinson ;  Po- 
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lice  .Iii<lin>,  lAnvis  A.  (JrotV,  ami  V.  (Jrcon,  Police  Jucla;e  to  lill  vncancv  ; 
Street  ComiDissioner  and  l^'i re  Warden,  (leorge  B.  Skinner;  and  T, 
P.  (^iiick,  ("liiefoCthe  Fire  Department. 

JS74. — Mayor,  Saninel  W.  I^ittle;  Conncilnien — First  ward,  L.  A. 
ScoirsJ:in  and  .lolin  l-'aton  ;  Second  ward,  William  McLauiihlin  and  T. 
P.  Qniek;  Third  ward,  R.  O.  Phillips  and  N.  S.  Scott;  Clerk,  K.  P. 
Ivog^-en ;  Trea.snrer,  William  A.  Sharrar;  Marshal,  P.  If.  Cooper; 
Citv  Fno;ineer,  A.  Roberts;  Police  Judge,  J.  H.  Foxworthy ;  Street 
Commissioner  and  Fire  Warden,  George  B.  Skinner;  Chief  of  the 
Fire  Department,  T.  P.  (^uick,  and  Gran.  Ensign  Assistant. 

JS7'>.— Mayor,  Amasa  Cobb;  City  Clerk,  R.  W.  Chartei- ;  Treas- 
urer, B.  V.  Fisher;  Police  Judge,  R.  W.  Taylor;  Marshal,  V.  H. 
Cooper  ;  City  Engineer,  A.  Roberts;  Cemetery  Trustee,  Philetus  Peck  ; 
Councilmen — First  ward,  James  Ledwith,  and  J.  R,  Fairbank  to  fill 
vacancy;  Second  ward,  Fred.  W.  Krone;  Third  ward,  O.  Kingman; 
T.  P.  Quick,  Chief  of  Fire  Department. 

1876'.—Mnyor,  R.  D.  Silver;  City  Clerk,  George  V.  Kent;  City 
Treasurer,  James  McConnell ;  Marshal,  P.  H.  Cooper;  Police  Judge, 
John  McLean  ;  City  P]ngineer,  J.  P.  Walton ;  Cemetery  Trustee,  Israel 
Putnam  ;  Councilmen — First  ward,  John  Montcith  ;  Second  ward,  L. 
W.  Billingslev  ;  Third  ward,  C.  M.  Leighton  and  E.  W.  Morgan  ;  T. 
P.  (^nick,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

JS77. — Mayor,  H.  W.  Hardy  ;  Clerk,  R.  C.  ^Nfanley  ;  Treasurer, 
James  McConnell ;  Police  Judge,  J.  S.  Dales ;  Marshal,  Thomas  ( ;arr ; 
Engineer,  J.  P.Walton;  Cemetery  Trustee,  J.  J.  Turner;  Council- 
men — First  ward,  James  Ijedwith  ;  Second  ward,  Rufus  Yard  and  J. 
B.  Wright,  (elected  in  September  to  fill  vacancy;)  Third  wartl,  J.  K. 
Honeywell;  T.  P.  Quick,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

1S78. — Mayor,  H.  W.  Hardy;  Clerk,  J\.  AV.  Jacobs;  Treasurer, 
James  McConnell ;  Marshal,  Thomas  Carr;  Police  Judge,  J.  S.  Dales; 
Engineer,  ,1.  P.  Walton;  Cemetery  Trustee,  A.  M.  Davis;  Council- 
men — First  ward,  James  H.  Dailey;  Second  Avard,  R.  P.  R.  Millar, 
Third  ward,  Austin  Hmnphrey ;  Isaac  M.  Raymond,  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department. 

1879.— Mayor,  Seth  P.  (Jaley;  Clerk,  M.  Nelson;  Treasurer,  D. 
B.  Cropsey;  Police  Judge,  J.  S.  Dales;  Marshal,  I.  L.  layman;  City 
Engineer,  J.  P.  Walton;  T.  P.  (^uick,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 
Councihncii  —  I'^irst  ward,  \V.  C.  (iriffilh  and  Janios  Ecdwith  ;  Second 
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ward,  R.  p.  R.  Millar  and  John  B.  Wright;    Third  ward,  Anstin 
Humphrey  and  H.  J.  Walsh. 

i6'6U— Mayor,  John  B.  Wright;  Clerk,  R.  C.  Manley;  Treasurer, 
D.  B.  Cropsey;  Police  Judge,  J.  S.  Dales;  Chief  of  Police,  I.  L. 
Lyman.  Council  men — First  ward,  R.  Grimes  and  J.  Ledwith  ;  Sec- 
ond ward,  J.  L.  Caldwell  and  J.  Frederick  Krone;  Third  ward,  H.  J. 
Walsh  and  John  Doolittle;  City  Engineer,  J.  P.  Walton;  Chief  of 
the  Fire  Department,  T.  P.  (^uick. 

18S1.— John  B.  Wright,  Mayor;  R.  C.  Manley,  City  Clerk;  A.C- 
Cross,  Treasurer ;  J.  S.  Dales,  Police  Judge;  N.  S.  Scott,  City  Engin- 
eer; Cemetery  Trustee,  L.  J.  Byer,  and  to  fill  vacancy,  A.  M.  Davis. 
For  Councilmen — First  ward,  C.  C.  Munson ;  Second  ward,  S.  B. 
Linderman ;  Third  ward,  J.  H.  Harley. 

The  total  vote  cast  at  this  election  was  1,400. 

The  question  of  voting  the  Lincoln  City  Street  Railway  Company 
rioht-of-wav  over  north  and  south  streets  from  Seventh  to  Seventeenth, 
and  on  east  and  west  streets  from  A  to  R,  w'as  carried  in  favor  of  the 
license  by  a  vote  of  841  to  405. 

188  J. — At  the  city  election  of  April  4,  1882,  1,899  votes  were  cast, 
with  the  following  result :  Mayor,  John  Doolittle;  City  Clerk,  R.  C. 
]\lanley  ;  City  Treasurer,  A.  C.  Cass ;  Police  Judge,  B.  F.  Cobb ;  City 
Engineer,  J.  P.  Walton;  Cemetery  Trustee,  A.  M.  Davis.  Council- 
men — First  ward,  H.  Shaberg;  Second  ward,  Fred  Krone;  Third 
w^ard,  C.  L.  Baum. 

7.y<S'.;.— At  the  city  election  held  on  April  3, 1883,  1,705  votes  were 
polled.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  officers: 
Mayor,  R.  E.  Moore;  City  Clerk,  R.  C.  Manley;  City  Treasurer, 
John  T.  Jones;  Cemetery  Trustee,  Lewis  Gregory;  Councilmen  — 
.  First  w^ard,  W.  C.  Lane,  Second  ward,  S.  B.  Linderman  ;  Third  ward, 
Charles  West;  Fourth  ward,  W.  J.  Cooper  long  term,  and  J.  H.  Har- 
ley short  term. 

1884,. — The  city  election  of  1884  was  held  April  1st,  and  1,550 
,  voles  were  cast.  Mayor,  R.  E.  Moore ;  Clerk,  R.  C.  Manley,  and 
Treasurer,  John  T.  Jones,  held  over.  The  elected  officers  were:  Po- 
lice Judge,  ^L  Montgomery;  Cemetery  Trustee,  H.  J.  Walsh.  Coun- 
cilmen—First  ward,  N.  C.  Brock;  Second  ward,  H.  P.  Lau;  Third 
ward,  J.  W.  Winger;  Fourth  ward,  J.  R.  Webster. 

188r,.— At  thecitv  election  held  on  April  7, 1885,  2,^47  votes  were 
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cast.  The  officers  elected  were — Mayor,  C.  C.  Burr;  City  Clerk,  R. 
C.  Man  ley  ;  City  Treasurer,  John  T.  Jones;  Cemetery  Trustee,  A.  M. 
Davis.  Counoilnien — First  ward,  James  Dailey;  Second  ward,  L.  W. 
Billingsley;  Third  ward,  A.  K,  Hargreaves;  Fourth  ward,  \V.  J. 
Cooper. 

At  this  election  Burr  received  1,115  votes,  Fitzgerald  1,085  votes, 
and  H.  W.  Hardy  247  votes.  The  votes  were  counted  on  the  9th  of 
.\pril,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  the  Coinicil  met  to  consider  a 
notice  of  contest  by  John  Fitzgerald.  The  attorneys  for  Fitzgerald, 
Whedon,  Sawyer  &  Snell,  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council 
to  hear  and  determine  the  contest.  On  motion  of  Billing-slev  and 
Webster,  the  objection  was  sustained,  and  the  Mayor  and  Clerk  were 
ordered  to  issue  certificates  to  candidates  having  a  majority  on  the 
face  of  the  returns.  Attorney  Whedon  gave  notice  that  he  would 
a})ply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  perpetual  injunction  to  restrain 
those  officers  from  issuing  the  certificate;  but  the  matter  was  dropped 
without  further  proceedings. 

1886.— The  city  election  of  1886  was  held  on  April  6th.  Police 
Judge,  Cemetery  Trustee,  and  Councilmen,  were  elected,  as  follows :  Po- 
lice Judge,  A.  F.  Parsons;  [removed  from  office  and  place  filled  by 
appointment  of  H.  J.  Whitmore;]  Cemetery  Trustee,  Lewis  Gregory. 
Councilmen — First  ward,  X.  C.  Brock;  Second  ward,  John  Fraas; 
Third  ward,  H.  H,  Dean;  Fourth  ward,  R.  B.  Graham.  Tlu-  total 
vote  cast  was  2,668. 

1887. — The  city  election  of  1887  took  place  on  April  otli,  and 
o,919  votes  were  cast.  E.  P.  Roggen  was  the  regular  Republican 
nominee;  A.  J.  Sawyer,  the  independent  reform  movement  nominee, 
and  A.  J.  Cropsey,  the  straight-out  Prohibition  nominee.  This  elec- 
tion was  carried  on  without  regard  to  party  affiliation,  Roggen  re- 
ceived 1,478  votes;  Sawyer,  2,013  votes,  and  Cropsey,  428  votes. 
The  election  resulted  as  follows:  Mayor,  A.  J.  Sawyer;  Clerk,  R.  C. 
Manley ;  Treasurer,  J.  T.  Jones ;  Cemetery  Trustee,  L.  J.  Byer. 
Councilmen — First  ward,  J.  H.  Dailey;  Second  ward,  L.  W.  Bil- 
lingsley; Third  ward,  J.  M.  Burks;  Fourth  ward,  W.  J.  Cooper; 
Fifth  ward,  long  term.  Gran.  Ensign  ;  short  term,  J.  Z.  Briscoe;  Sixth 
ward,  long  term,  (two  years,)  L.  C.  Pace;  short  term,  (one  year,)  Fred. 
A.  Hovey.  The  question  of  voting  right-of-way  on  the  streets  to  the 
Rapid  Transit  Street  Railway  Company  was  settled  at  this  election  in 
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favor  of  the  license  bv  a  vote  of  2,571  to  43.  C.  A.  Atkinson  waa 
appointed  City  Attorney,  and  P.  H.  Cooper  Chief  of  Police,  or  Mar- 
shal. 

1S88. — The  city  election  of  1888  was  held  on  April  3d,  and  the 
total  vote  was  4,063.  The  following  officers  Mere  elected:  Police 
Jndge,  ^y.  J.  Houston ;  Cemetery  Trustee,  A.  M.  Davis.  Council- 
men — First  ward,  A.  Halter;  Second  ward,  John  Fraas;  Third  Mard, 
H.  H.  Dean  ;  Fourth  ward,  R.  B.  Graham;  Fifth  ward,  Louie  Meyer ;^ 
Sixth  ward,  H.  M.  Pice.  G.  M.  Lambertson  was  appointed  City 
Attorney. 

1S89.— At  the  city  election  of  April,  1889,  R.  B.  Graham  was 
elected  Mayor;  D,  C.  Van  Duyn,  Clerk;  Elmer  B.  Stephenson, 
Treasurer;  O.  X.  Gardner,  City  Engineer;  I.  L.  Lyman,  Water 
Commissioner. 

The  Legislature  of  1889  gave  the  city  a  new  charter,  which  pro- 
vided for  an  Excise  Board,  designed  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the 
liquor  licenses  of  the  city,  instead  of  the  Council,  as  theretofore.  The 
first  board,  elected  in  April  at  the  city  election,  were  John  Doolittle 
and  C.  J.  Daubach.  The  Mavor  is  an  e.r-officio  member  of  the  board, 
so  that  Mayor  Graham  is  the  third  member  of  the  first  board.  The 
Councilmen  chosen  at  this  election  were :  First  ward,  P.  Havden  ;  Sec- 
ond ward,  J.  C.Saulsbury;  Third  ward, William  McLaughlin;  Fourth 
ward,  F.  A.  Boehmer  and  W.  S.  Hamilton ;  Fifth  ward,  H.  M.  Bush- 
nell ;  Sixth  ward,  L,  C,  Pace. 

Having  become  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  Mr.  R.  B.  Graham  resigned 
his  chair  in  the  Council  before  the  election,  Mr,W.  J,  Cooper  was  nom- 
inated for  the  place,  and  elected.  But  it  afterward  seemed  that  there 
was  some  technical  invalidity  in  his  election,  and  it  was  thought  best 
to  go  through  the  formality  of  an  election  again.  So  the  Mayor  called 
a  special  election;  and,  there  seeming  to  be  no  opposition  to  Mr.^ 
Cooper,  less  than  half  the  vote  in  the  ward  was  polled.  But  during 
the  day  some  schemers  quietly  put  W.S.  Hamilton  in  the  field  against 
Cooper,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  city  he  was  elected.  His  friends 
had  completely  surprised  and  taken  the  camp  of  the  Cooper  people. 
This  and  other  causes  led  up  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
Councilmen,  by  the  Council,  to  investigate  allegations  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  1887  and  1888.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  W.  S.  Hamilton,  H.  M.  Bushnell,  H,  H.  Dean,  L,  C.  Pace,. 
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and  William  McLauuliliii.  Alter  intt'rniittent  sittings  lor  several 
weeks  in  Mav  ami  .Innc  (Itii'ing  whieli  numerous  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, it  a|)j)eared  l'\  tlic  r('j)ort  of  tin'  eomniittee  that  nothing  of  | 
mueh  conscfjuenee  eoukl  he  eiiarged  against  any  one.  The  eity  bonds 
had  hvvw  lairly  well  handled,  the  storm-water  sewers  had  been  well 
constructed,  and  the  charges  against  Couneilmen  of"  having  been  sub- 
sidized were  not  sustained.  It  ajijieared  that  \\  .  J.  ( 'oojier  had  sold 
material  to  the  city  at  high  prices,  while  Councilman,  under  the  name 
of  one  of  his  men  ;  and  this  was  about  all  that  seemed  worthy  of  criti- 
cism. The  atmosphere  now  cleared  up,  and  no  more  was  heard  about 
the  matter. 

The  entire  list  of  city  officers,  including  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  lor  1881),  are  as  follows: 

CITY  ORGANIZATION, 

Hon.  R.  B.  Graham,  Mayor. 

Couneilmen. — First  ward,  A.  Halter,  P.  Hayden  ;  Second  ward,  John 
Fraas,  J.  C.  Saidsbury  ;  Third  ward,  H.  H.  Dean  President,  William 
McLaughlin;  Fourth  ward,  F.  A.  Boehmer,  AV.  S.  Hamilton;  Filth 
ward;  Li  Meyer,  H.  M.  Buslmell;  Sixth  ward,  H.  M.  Ivice,  L.  C 
Pace. 

Other  City  OJieers.—D.  C.  A^an  Duyn,  City  Clerk;  H.  H.  Town- 
ley,  Deputy;  F.  B.  Stephenson,  Treasurer  ;  R.  C.  Hazlett,  Deputy ;  G. 
M.  Lambertson,  City  Attorney  ;  W.  J.  Houston,  Police  Judge;  O.  X' 
Gardner,  City  Civil  Fngineer;  I.  L.  Lyman,  Water  Commissioner; 
L.  J.  Byers,  Street  Commissioner;  W.  W.  Carder,  C'hief  Police;  W. 
H.  Newbury,  Chief  Fire  Department;  \.  H.  Dyer,  Sewer  Inspector; 
Joseph  McGraw,  Gas  Inspector;  Wm.  Rhode,  Inspector  Live  Stock; 
A,  H.  Bartram,  Health  Officer. 

Boai'd  Public  Works. — A.  Humphrey,  Chairman;  R.  C.  Manley, 
W.  J.  Marshall. 

Excise  Board. — R.  B,  Graham,  President ;  D.  C.  Van  Duyn,  Clerk ;  • 
John  Doolittle,  C.  J.  Daubach. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

President,  R.  H.  Oakley;  Secretary,  C.  \.  .Vtkinson. 
Directors. — R.  H.  0'aV\q\,  President ;  T.  P.  Kennard,  T.  W.  Low- 
rey,  J.  J.  Inihoff,  Eli  Plummer,  Joseph  Boehmer,  C.  J.  Ernst,  A.  E. 
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Haioreaves,  Mason  Gregg,  M.  L.  Trester,  A.  H.  Weir,  C.  W.  Mosher, 
C  T.  Brown. 

Committees. — A.  Il.Weir,  Chairman  Railroads ;  Jacob  Rocke,  Chair- 
man Live  Stock;  J.  J.  Imhoff,  Chairman  Miscelhineous;  C.  W.  Mo- 
sher, Chairman  Rules;  M.  L.  Trester,  Chairman  Membership;  Joseph 
Boehmer,  Chairman  Finance;  C.  J.  Ernst,  Chairman  Executive;  T 
AY.  Lowrey,  Chairman  Transjiortation ;  T.  P.  Kennard,  Chairman 
Manufactories;  ¥Ai  Plummer,  Chairman  Reception;  Mason  Greo-o-, 
Chairman  Market  Reports;  H.  D.  Hathaway,  Chairman  Papers  and 
Periodicals;  C.T.Brown,  Chairman  Real  Estate;  A.  E.  Haroreaves, 
Chairman  Arbitration ;  C.  A.  Atkinson,  Chairman  Advertising. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fire  Department  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  to-day  is  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  to  be  one  of 
the  best  organized,  disciplined,  and  equipped,  departments  in  the 
A^"est ;  in  fact,  second  to  none.  The  first  volunteer  fire  company  Avas 
organized  in  1875,  and  was  named  the  Phrenix  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company.  In  1872  the  growth  of  the  city  demanded  better  protec- 
tion, and  a  Silsby  steam  fire  engine  was  purchased,  and  named  The  W. 
F.  Chapin,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Chapin  being  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in 
that  year.  Two  hose  carts,  and  1,000  feet  of  rubber  hose,  were  pur- 
chased at  the  same  time,  and  a  company  called  the  Chapin  Hose  Com- 
pany was  organized,  with  a  roster  of  fifty  men.  In  1880  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  department,  and  a  second  size 
Silsby  steamer  was  purchased  and  added  to  the  equipment.  No  changes 
were  made  in  the  department  until  1882,  when  the  Chapin  Hose  Com- 
pany was  disbanded,  (the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  having  dis- 
banded in  1879.)  Two  new  hose  companies  were  organized,  known 
as  the  ]\Ierchants'  Hose  Company  No.  1,  and  the  Fitzgerald  Hose 
Company  No.  2.  The  "Fitzgeralds"  have  a  national  reputation, 
having  won  the  Nebraska  State  championship  belt  and  cart  in  the 
years  1884  and  1885,  and  the  world's  championship  at  the  city  of 
New^  Orleans  in  1886.  On  January  4,  1886,  the  department  was  re- 
organized, Hon.  C.  C.  Burr,  Mayor,  by  Fire  Warden  Newbury,  and 
five  full-paid  men  appointed  and  a  two-horse,  four-wheel  hose  carriage 
purchased  and  put  in  service.  In  January,  1887,  the  Merchants'  and 
Fitzgerald  Hose  Companies  were  disbanded,  thus  ending  the  life  and 
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useful  ciiroer  of  the  volunteer  fire  department  of  Lincoln,  wiiich  had 
porfornied  faithful  and  efficient  service  for  twelve  years.  But  the 
rapid  growth  and  increasing  area  of  the  city  demanded  a  change,  and 
a  metropolitan  system,  with  trained  and  experienced  men,  constantly 
on  dutv,  was  placed  in  service.  In  the  month  of  January,  1887,  J  Ion. 
A.  J.  Sawyer  Mayor,  the  department  was  reorganized  by  Chief  W.  H. 
Newbury  and  placed  on  a  solid  and  substantial  basis.  The  fire  de})art- 
ment  at  present  consists  of  thirty-five  full-paid  men,  the  organization 
being  as  follows  :  one  Chief  of  Fire  Department,  one  Assistant  Chief, 
three  Captains,  two  engineers  of  steamers,  and  twenty -eight  men.  Sal- 
aries: Chief,  $140.00  per  month;  Captains,  $75.00  per  month  ;  engin- 
eers of  steamers,  $75.00  per  month  ;  drivers,  pipemen,  linemen,  $70.00 
per  month.  Apparatus  in  service:  Two  four-wheel  two-horse  hose 
carts,  one  hose  wagon,  two  four-wheel  two-horse  chemical  engines, 
hook  and  ladder  truck,  one  aerial  hook  and  ladder  truck,  one  chief's 
buggy,  one  supply  wagon,  nineteen  horses.  Annual  expense  of  main- 
taining department,  present  equipment,  $35,000.00. 

The  engine  houses  are  large  double  houses,  fitted  up  with  all  the 
modern  and  best  improved  electrical  appliances,  and  will  contain  four 
pieces  of  apparatus  each.  Fire  department  head(|uarters — Engine 
house  No.  1  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Q  streets.  Engine 
house  No.  2,  corner  of  O  and  Twenty-third  streets,  and  engine  house 
No.  4,  at  F  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

The  first  chief  of  the  volunteer  department  was  the  Hon.  Seth  Lin- 
derman.  His  successor  was  T.  P.  Quick  esq.,  who  held  the  position 
for  about  ten  years.  The  Hon.  N.  C.  Abbott,  Hon.  I.  M.  Raymond^ 
Hon.  Gran  Ensign,  and  Hon.  I.  L.  Lyman,  gentlemen  who  have 
represented  the  State,  county,  and  city,  in  different  positions  of  trust 
and  honor,  were  at  different  times  chief  of  the  volunteer  organization. 
The  present  chief,  Wm.  H.  Newbury,  was  appointed  Fire  Warden  of 
the  city  in  July,  1885;  appointed  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  in 
April,  1887.  Through  his  untiring  efforts  the  city  of  Lincoln  has 
to-day  a  fire  department  of  which  it  is  justly  proud.  No  city  in  the 
country  of  the  same  size  has  had  so  small  a  percentage  of  loss  from 
fire  as  Lincoln  has  had  since  the  organization  of  the  paid  department. 

The  roster  of  the  the  Fire  Department,  as  at  present  constituted,  i& 
as  follows : 

Chief — AV.  H.  Newbury.    Captains  —  J.  Morrow  of  company  No. 
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1,  G.  H.  Priest  of  company  Xo.  2.  Drivers — F.  Madeu,  P.  Kiiv- 
koiulall,  and  R.  Malone.  Engineer — J.  Heberling.  Stoker — Frank 
Strattan.  Firemen— H.  Stratton,  0.  W.  Clyter,  B.  H.  Floyd,  J.  C. 
McCiine,  A.  B.  Hosman,  G.  R.  Slat,  F.  G.  Fawcett,  F.  McMillan,  J. 
r^itzgcrald,  and  S.  S.  Smith. 

One  of  the  most  successful  institutions  of  the  city  is  the  Red  Rib- 
bon Club,  M'hich  was  organized  by  John  B.  Finch  in  Xovember,  1877 
at  a  place  on  the  east  side  of  Tenth  street,  abont  four  doors  north  of 
Tenth  and  N  streets.  For  years  it  held  its  meetings  in  "Red  Ribbon 
Hall,"  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Twelfth  and  M  streets.  Every  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  the  year  ]Mr.  George  B.  Skinner,  who  has  been  pres- 
ident, manager,  and  inspiration  to  the  organization  from  its  beginnino-^ 
would  be  found  on  the  platform  directing  the  meeting.  The  pro- 
grammes consisted  of  singing  from  "Gospel  Hymns,"  or  similar  mu- 
sical books,  and  voluntary  addresses  by  persons  in  the  audience,  though 
Mr.  Skinner  would  often  call  upon  men  or  women  whom  he  thought 
could  make  short,  useful  addresses.  Hundreds  of  drinking  men  have 
been  induced  to  sign  the  pledge  Ijy  this  club,  and  by  it  assisted  to 
keep  the  good  resolution.  The  club  now  meets  at  a  large  assemblv 
room  on  T  street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  street.  The  roll  of 
the  organization  now  numbers  fully  17,000  persons,  including  many 
of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  city  and  State.  For  twelve 
years  it  has  lived  and  expanded,  and  is  now,  perhaps,  the  largest, 
oldest,  and  most  successful,  association  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
For  all  this  growth  and  power  it  is  substantially  indebted  to  George 
B.  Skinner. 

Lincoln  has  hotel  accommodations  for  fully  2,000  persons.  A 
sketch  of  the  earliest  hotel  history  has  already  been  given  in  another 
chapter,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  "  Pioneer,"  the  "  Cadman,"  and 
the  "Atwood." 

In  1869 AVilson  constructed  a  store  foundation  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  P  and  Eleventh  streets.  This  lot  and  one  other  to  the 
southward,  were  sold  to  James  Griffith,  who  still  resides  in  this  county^ 
who  disposed  of  them  to  Cropsey  &  England.  That  firm  passed  the 
property  over  to  Dr.  Scott,  who  completed  the  building  on  the  foun- 
dation already  there,  and  opened  a  drug  store  in  it  about  1869. 
In  1870  he  converted  the  building  into  a  hotel,  which  was  managed 
13 
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l)V  .luliii  Douglas,  and  it  was  called  the  "Douglas  House."  Mr* 
Doui>-las  conducted  it  until  November,  187.'>,  when  Mr.  J.  J.  Indioif 
bought  it,  called  it  the  "Commercial  Hotel,"  and  at  once  greatly  en- 
larged it.  Its  patronage  increased  constantly  under  his  control,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  enlarge  it  to  its  present  dimensions  of  150x1081 
feet,  and  to  three  stories  in  height,  so  as  to  possess  a  capacity  to  accom- 
modate easily  300  guests.  It  soon  became  the  political  headtjuarters 
of  the  State  and  the  principal  rendezvous  of  politicians,  associations, 
and  public  affairs  generally.  Mr.  Imhoff  owned  the  hotel  until  the 
opening  of  1886,  when  Mr.  C.  AV.  Kitchen  bought  it,  changed  its 
name  to  "The  Capital  Hotel,"  and  managed  it  until  May  1st,  1887. 
Then  Hon.  Edward  1*.  Roggen  became  its  landlord,  Mr.  W.  H.  B. 
Stout  having  bought  it,  and  so  continued  until  March,  1889,  when 
Mr.  G.  F.  INIacdonald,  formerly  of  the  Millard  Hotel  in  Omaha, 
bought  an  interest  with  Mr.  Koggen,  and  since  that  date  the  house 
has  been  managed  by  Roggen  &  Macdonald.  It  still  continues  to  be 
the  political  hub  of  the  State,  being  Republican  State  headquarters  an- 
nually. It  possesses  all  modern  conveniences  and  improvements  and 
is  the  best  known  hotel  in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Richard  W.  Johnson, 
who  was  chief  clerk  with  Mr.  Imhoif,  occupied  the  same  position  with 
jNIr.  Kitchen,  and  has  been  the  chief  clerk  with  Mr.  Roggen  and 
Messrs.  Roggen  &  Macdonald.  He  is  one  of  the  worthiest  and  best 
hotel  men  in  Nebraska,  and  one  of  the  best  known. 

Next  in  order  of  origin  is  Opelt's  Hotel,  at  Ninth  and  Q,  streets, 
which  was  built  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Atwood,  who  completed  it  in  1880. 
It  w^as  then  named  the  "Arlington"  house.  It  was  the  largest  hotel 
in  Nebraska  at  that  date,  and  yet  ranks  among  the  most  spacious  and 
excellent  hostelries  in  the  State.  Mr.  Joseph  Opelt,  its  present  land- 
lord, became  its  first  landlord  and  conducted  it  until  1881,  when  it 
W'as  purchased  by  J.  S.  Mclntire,  who  managed  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Capt.  AVm.  Ensey,  who  controlled  it 
about  three  years.  It  then  w'as  without  a  landlord  for  about  three 
months,  when  Mr.  J()seph  Opelt,  on  March  15,  1886,  again  became 
its  lessee  and  landlord,  and  so  continues  to  the  present  time.  He  has 
always  had  a  large  and  profitable  business.  The  house  is  fitted  up 
with  modern  im]irovcments  and  has  an  easy  capacity  of  about  250 
guests.  Mr.  Stanley  C  AVicks  is  the  efficient  chief  clerk  of  this  ex- 
cellent hotel.  It  is  now  owned  by  W.  H.  Atwood,  of  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.,  the  son  of  the  builder. 
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Tlic  next  Imi'uc  liotcl  Ijiiilt  ill  Liiu-uln  was  the  \\  incisor,  at  Hrst 
(•alieil  till'  ••(i(trhaiii  House,"  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh 
and  Q  streets.  "^Piiis  hotel  was  erected  by  Mr.  T.  F.  IJariies,  in  1884, 
and  was  oj^encd  .lanuarv  '),  188"),  by  (iorhani  &  Brown,  who  man- 
ai2;ed  it  about  a  year,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Glass  &  Montrose, 
who  also  conducted  it  about  a  year.  Then  it  canic  into  the  control 
of  its  presentable  managers,  Messrs.  E.  K.  ("riley  &  (^^o.,  Mr.  K.  K. 
Criley  being  in  iinniediatc  charge.  In  his  hands  it  has  been  much 
improved,  and  its  business  and  capacity  extended.  The  same  firm 
controls  the  "l*addock  House"  at  Beatrice,  and  other  noted  hotels  in 
the  West.  The  Windsor  is  equipped  with  the  most  improved  hotel 
facilities  and  has  a  capacity  of  over  200  guests.  It  is  still  owned  by 
Mr.  T.  F.  Barnes.  Mr.  S.  J.  Whitmorc  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Windsor,  and  is  an  excellent  and  capable  man  in  the  position. 

The  "  Liudell  Hotel"  is  an  excellent  hostelry,  located  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Thirteenth  and  M  streets.  This  is  a  pleasant,  quiet, 
home-like  place,  new  and  tidy,  and  managed  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Hoover  and 
his  son,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hoover,  under  the  firm  title  of  Hoover  &  Son.  It 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  people  who  wish  excellent  accommodations  aAvay 
from  the  noise  and  disturbance  of  the  business  part  of  the  city.  The 
site  of  the  Liudell  has  been  a  hotel  location  for  twenty  years.  In 
1869  J.  N.  Townley  opened  a  boarding-house  there,  which  was  man- 
aged by  John  Douglas  for  a  short  time  before  he  took  charge  of  the 
"  Douglas  House,"  at  Eleventh  and  P  streets.  The  property  passed 
through  various  vicissitudes,  and  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Hoover,  in  1885,  who  removed  the  old  frame  to  one  side  for  a  kitchen 
and  erected  a  brick  structure  in  188(5,  which  the  growing  business  of 
the  house  required  to  be  enlarged  in  1888.  It  has  a  capacity  of  over 
100  guests,  and  is  furnished  with  the  leading  hotel  conveniences.  It 
discards  a  bar. 

The ''Tremont  Hotel,"  at  the  southwest  corner  of  P  and  Eighth 
streets,  is  an  excellent  pnblic  house,  possessed  of  steam  heating,  elec- 
tric light,  and  other  facilities  of  that  kind,  and  its  rates  are  very  low 
for  the  accommodations  it  offers.  It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Copeland,  and  can  accommodate  about  100  guests. 

The  "St.  Charles  Hotel,"  on  the  south  side  of  O  street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  is  a  well-known  hostelry  of  the  city,  long  con- 
ducted by   Mrs.  Kate  Martin,  who  still  owns  it.     Mr.  Jacob  Rockc 
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is  iKiw  \Uv  landlord  and  lessee.  It  enjoys  a  good  trade,  and  can  iu-- 
ooininodate  loO  guests.  It  is  managed  by  Mr.  Chris.  Kocke,  brother 
of  Jaeob  Roeke,  the  County  Treasurer. 

The  "  Transit,"  on  Twelftli  between  ( )  and  P,  Wriglit  tt  Marey, 
proprietors,  has  accommodations  lor  fifty  guests. 

The  "  Wasiiington  House,"  on  the  southeast  corner  of  M  and  Ninth, 
and  the  "Peoria  House,"  on  the  nortlnvest  corner  of  (^  and  Ninth, 
are  frame  hotels,  of  smaller  capacity,  with  rates  at  ^1.00  per  day.  The 
"Ideal  Hotel,  '  on  the  west  side  of  Fourteenth  street,  between  X  and 
(),  is  eonducted  by  W.  C.  Trott  as  a  hotel  and  select  i)oarding-house, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  100  guests.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller 
public  houses  in  the  city,  so  that  Lincoln  can  comfortably  entertain  a 
large  number  of  ])crsons  of  all  tastes  as  to  accommodations  and  ]irice. 

The  regular  police  force  of  Lincoln  consists  of  but  seventeen  men, 
or  one  to  about  each  3,000  inhabitants.  Yet  few  cities  in  the  United 
States  are  better  })oliccd,  owing  to  the  high  grade  of  the  citizenship  in 
the  city  as  well  as  to  the  excellent  class  of  men  on  the  force  and  the 
effective  discipline  maintained.  The  criminal  record  of  Lincoln  ranks 
with  the  minimum  records  of  the  very  best  governed  cities  of  e(|ual 
population  in  the  world.  The  excellence  of  the  police  discipline  was 
largely  effected  under  the  administration  of  Mayor  A.  J.  Sawyer,  by 
Marshal  P.  H.  Cooper,  and  Captain  W.  T.  B.  Ireland,  both  being  of- 
ficials of  long  experience,  the  latter  being  especially  efficient  in  the 
administrative  details  of  the  department.  Officers  A.  L.  Pound,  C. 
M.  (ircen,  and  J.  K.Post,  were  also  men  of  experience  and  fine  record 
on  the  old  force,  and  Officers  Splain  and  Kinney  also  deserve  praise 
as  guardians  of  the  city. 

In  June,  LS89,  the  force  w-as  reorganized  by  Marshal  W.  W.  Car- 
der, who  came  into  office  at  that  time.  Marshal  Carder  has  already 
added  a  number  of  features  of  excellence  to  the  department,  and  the 
force  is  in  a  most  effective  condition  for  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  It 
now  consists  of  nine  night  men  and  eight  day  men,  including  the 
^Marshal.  The  roster  of  the  force  is  as  follows:  Marshal — A\'.  M'. 
Carder.  Night  Captain  — C.  M.  Green.  Sergeant— F.  A.  INIiller. 
Officers  —  George  F.  Sipc,  James  INIalone,  A.  T^.  Pound,  J.  K.  Post, 
W.T.  B.  Ireland,  M.  F.  MeWilliams,  William  Splain,  Joseph  N.  Sny- 
der, W.  H.  Palmer,  Thomas  Carnalian,  Louis  C.  Otto,  J.  F.  Kinney, 
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John  Keane.  Special  —  W.  S.  Crick.  General  Police  Officers  —Health 
Commissioner,  A.  M.  Bartram ;  Meat  and  Live  Stock  Inspector,  W. 
C.  Rhode;  Driver  of  the  Patrol  Wagon,  John  H.  Simpson. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Graham,  chief  executive  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Lancaster 
county,  a  man  Avho  has  done  much  to  advance  the  material  interests 
of  both  city  and  county.     That  he  is  of  Scotch  parentage  can  readily 
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be  told  at  a  glance,  his  sturdy,  well  knit  frame  and  kindly  face  pio- 
claiming  the  nationality  of  his  birth.  Mr.  Graham  was  born  in  Xew 
York  City  on  the  17th  of  May,  1842.  His  early  youth  only  was 
passed  in  that  city,  his  parents  removing  to  St.  Louis  when  he  was 
only  five  vears  of  age.  Here  his  vouth  and  early  manhood  were 
passed  and  here  he  married.  The  early  education  of  Mr.  Graham 
was  obtained  at  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  in  al- 
most constant  attendance  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  1859, 
when  in  his  seventeenth  year,  the  young  man  entered  the  Baptist  Col- 
lege at  Burlington,  la.,  and  pursued  his  studies  there  uninterrupted 
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for  two  Ncars.  l)Ut  at  that  timt'  the  simc  ciivii instances  that  spoiled 
the  colh'ue  life  of  so  many  youncr  nien  of  the  land,  that  changed  the 
^\■hol('  course  of  life  for  so  many  hundreds  of  the  loyal  men  (tf  the 
North,  intervened  to  cnt  short  his  college  years;  for  althongh  nnder 
aije,  lie  enlisted  in  the  sixty-seventh  Illinois  infantry  at  the  begiiniing 
(if  the  wai-  and  was  soon  sent  to  the  front.  His  army  ex])erienceonly 
histed  for  eighteen  months,  he  being  discharged  at  the  end  of  that 
time  on  acconnt  of  disability.  After  his  discharge  he  returned  to  St. 
Jjouis,Nvhere  he  lay  sick  for  some  time.  When  he  recovered  sufHciently 
to  be  able  to  work,  he  entered  the  steam  cracker  factory  of  Thomas 
Miller,  as  bookkeeper,  and  after  a  year  was  admitted  to  ])artnershij), 
the  firm  then  being  Thomas  IMiller  &  Co.  The  firm  then  took  a 
govermiient  contract  for  furnishing  hard  tack,  but  in  ]8()3  the  factory 
burned  out,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  From  that  time  until  1867  Mr. 
Graham  was  engaged  with  the  firm  of  Tossig,  Livingston  &  Co., 
traveling  through  the  South  and  Southwest  buying  wool,  etc. 

On  the  12tli  of  March,  1868,  Mr.  Graham  was  married  to  Miss 
IVIary  E.  Hilton,  of  St.  Louis,  soon  after  which  he  moved  to  Glen- 
wood,  la.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  milling  business,  buying  an  inter- 
est in  a  steam  flouring  mill  at  that  place.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he 
sold  his  interest  in  this  mill  and  turned  his  face  again  westward,  lo- 
cating in  the  spring  of  1869  in  Lancaster  county,  in  the  northwest- 
ern part,  in  what  is  now  Mill  precinct.  Mr.  Graham's  coming  to 
I^ancaster  county  was  upon  the  suggestion  of  George  Harris,  the 
original  B.  &  M.  land  commissioner,  well  known  to  many  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  early  days.  From  the  spring  of  1869  Mr.  Graham 
has  been  a  continuous  resident  of  the  county,  and  has,  during  that  time, 
been  connected  closely  with  its  growth  and  development.  In  1870 
Mr.  Graham  and  his  brother  built  a  flouring  mill  in  Mill  ])recinct, 
the  third  nn"Il  bin'lt  in  the  county,  which  he  operated  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  1880  the  people  of  the  county  concluded  that  Mr.  Graham's 
sphere  of  usefulness  could  be  profitably  enlarged,  and  hence  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  liepresentati  ves  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, that  being  the  sixteenth  session.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory 
to  his  constituents,  as  he  displayed  much  ability  in  dealing  with  (pies- 
tions  of  legislation.  As  a  legislator  he  was  carcfid,  watchful,  and  pru- 
dent, taking  broad  and  conservative  views  of  all  questions  requiring 
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his  attention  and  decision.  In  1881  Mr.  Graham  was  elected  County 
Treasurer,  being  reelected  in  1883.  As  county  treasurer  his  duties 
required  his  presence  in  Lincoln,  and  hence  his  residence  here  dates 
from  his  first  election  to  that  office.  Mr.  Graham  showed  s'reat 
financial  ability  in  dealing  with  the  money  matters  of  the  county,  and 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  his  work  during  his  two  terms.  Bv 
bringing  to  his  duties  as  treasurer  the  same  care,  prudence  and  thor- 
ough business  methods  that  had  made  his  private  business  a  success, 
he  succeeded  in  so  improving  the  finances  of  the  county  that  all  war- 
rants or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  except  bridge  warrants,  were 
paid  in  cash,  something  before  unknown.  This  result  he  accom- 
plished by  a  close  and  careful  collection  of  taxes,  and  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged system  of  accounts.  The  system  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Graham 
has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Roche,  the  present  Treasurer,  so  well  that 
all  warrants,  including  bridge,  are  now  paid  on  presentation. 

In  1886  Mr.  Graham  was  elected  a  member  of  the  City  Council 
from  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  was  reelected  in  1888.  The  duties  of 
this  office  he  discharged  most  satisfactorily  to  the  people  until  he  re- 
signed, in  the  spring  of  1889,  to  take  the  office  of  Mayor,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  on  April  13, 1889.  Xo  man,  as  member  of  the  City 
Council,  has  done  more  hard  work  for  the  good  of  the  city — work 
that  was  always  Avell  and  honestly  done.  And  his  three  years'  ex- 
perince  in  that  body  has  enabled  him  so  far  to  avoid  many  of  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessors.  As  chief  executive  of  the  city,  he  is  en- 
ergetic, yet  conservative,  mindful  of  all  interests  and  classes.  He  is 
particularly   safe  and  able  in  guarding  the  reciprocal  relations  and 

welfare  of  the  business  and  working  people,  to  the  end  that  every- 
thing shall  work  together  for  the  general  present  prosperity  and  the 
continued  development  of  the  city.  Mr.  Graham  and  family  belong 
to  the  most  respected  social  circles  of  the  city. 

Hon.  Elmer  B.  Stephenson,  Treasurer  for  the  City  of  Lincoln,  holds 
one  of  the  most  responsible  offices  in  the  city  government.  As  a  rep- 
resentative young  man,  citizen,  and  official,  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  his  life  has  a  very  appropriate  place  in  this  volume. 

His  father,  John  M.  Stephenson  sr.,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  on  a 
plantation,  his  father  being  the  owner  of  slaves.  While  yet  a  young 
man  the  father  emigrated  to  Southern  Illinois,  and  became  a  pioneer 
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lariiKT  mar  Mount  Vernon.  When  tlie  war  came  on  he  enlisted  iiv 
the  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  thouiih  a  positive  Democrat  in  politics. 
His  son,  .John  Stc})henson  jr.,  joined  the  same  company,  thontrh  a 
mere  strij)linj2:,  ami  both  served  during  the  great  conflict  with  honor 
to  themselves.  John  kStc])licns()n  jr.  was  daring  to  the  point  olauda- 
citv,  and  on  one  occasion  while  on  a  foraging  expedition,  he  captured 
three  rebel  soldiers  single  handed,  although  his  gun  was  so  out  of" repair 
as  to  be  useless.    Later  on  lie  was  himself  seized  while  out  foraging,  and 
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lay  in  Libby  pri.son  until  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  from  disease  and" 
starvation.  He  finally  escaped  through  a  tunnel,  and  reached  the 
Union  lines,  almost  dead  with  sickness  and  exhaustion.  The  father 
of  the  Treasurer  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  .Tolin  .V.  Logan,  and  was 
acfpiainted  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  practiced  law  before  the  war 
in  Mr.  Stephenson's  county. 

Before  marriage  the  mother  of  the  Treasurer  was  a  Miss  Esther 
Melcher.  She  was  born  in  Maine,  and  her  mother  was  a  cousin  of  S. 
F.  B.  Morse,  the  great  electrician.     When  young  she  removed  with  her- 
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parents  to  Mt..  Yernoii,  Illinois,  and  there  grew  up  from  childhood 
with  John  M.  Stephenson  sr.  In  her  young  womanhood  she  was  a 
successful  school  teacher,  and  her  characteristics  are  those  of  persistent 
industry,  courage,  and  love  of  learning  and  progress.  In  political 
sentiment  she  was  always  a  Republican.  Her  brother,  Josiah  Mel- 
cher,  is  a  prominent  minister  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Avho  has  writ- 
ten several  works  on  theology. 

Elmer  B.  Stephenson,  the  Treasurer,  was  the  third  son  and  child, 
and  was  born  at  Troy  Grove,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  on  December 
7,  1858.  When  a  child  his  father's  family  removed  to  a  farm  near 
Troy  Grove,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  life.  His  occupation  was 
that  of  attending  the  district  school  in  winter,  as  soon  as  old  enough, 
and  working  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  season.  And  while  a  farmer 
he  performed  many  a  month  of  hard  work,  doing  the  labor  of  a  full 
hand  in  harvest  field,  corn  gathering,  or  elsewhere,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  G. 
Houtz,  with  the  intention  of  studying  medicine,  and  while  there  gave 
the  subject  some  investigation,  and  also  devoted  some  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  education.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  made 
a  year's  tour  of  the  Southern  States,  exploring  as  far  south  as  Texas. 
Upon  returning  he  found  that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Houtz  had  removed 
to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  upon  the  doctor's  urgent  invitation,  Mr- 
Stephenson  followed  him  to  Lincoln,  in  1880. 

Not  having  the  means  with  which  to  pursue  a  professional  career, 
and  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  remunerative  employment,  his  first 
three  years  were  spent  in  incongenial  labor  at  low  wages.  To  add  to 
his  discouragement,  if  his  natural  unflagging  resolution  had  allowed 
him  to  get  discouraged,  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  year  each  found 
him  prostrated  with  severe  illness.  Having  succeeded  in  saving  a  little 
money  during  the  third  year,  he  was  enabled  to  unite  with  Mr.  D.  W. 
Moseley  in  the  real  estate  business  in  1883,  under  the  firm  style  of 
Moseley  &  Stephenson. 

But  wealth  did  not  rush  in  to  overwhelm  the  firm  immediately,  and 
the  first  year  was  a  hard  contest  to  make  expenses.  But  1885  was  a 
year  of  high-tide  prosperity  to  Lincoln,  and  Moseley  &  Stephenson, 
having  laid  a  careful  foundation,  were  rewarded  with  a  successful  bus- 
iness.    This  continued  during  1880,  and  they  were  able  to  close  up 
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tlie  year's  work  with  the  balance  sheet  decidedly  in  their  favor. 
\\'hile  together  Messrs.  Moseley  &  fStcphensoii  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket, tor  a  syndicate,  the  lots  of  both  Belmont  and  liiverside  additions 
to  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

The  following  year,  in  1887,  Mr.  Stephenson  severed  his  business 
connection  with  Mr.  Moseley  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Whitney  .1.  Marshall  for  the  transaction  of  the  real  estate  business. 
This  association  was  continued  with  profit  to  both  members  until  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  elected  to  the  otiice  of  City  Treasurer  in  .Vpril  last, 
Iiaving  been  nominated  to  that  over  several  strong  competitors.  He 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  1,.30().  Mr.  Marshall,  his  partner, 
was  fortunate  also,  having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  by  Mayor  Graham,  who  was  elected  on  the  same  ticket 
with  Mr.  Stephenson. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Stephenson  has  not  been  due  to  favoritism  nor 
the  influence  of  powerful  friends,  nor  to  accident.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  many  discouragements,  and  a  man  of  less  per- 
sistent determination  Avould  have  failed.  Hard  work,  courage,  and 
good  management,  liave  won  for  Mr.  Stephenson  a  comfortable  fortune 
and  an  honorable  position,  which  he  now  occupies  with  prudence  and 
efficiency. 

Hon.  G.  M.  Lambertson,  City  Attorney  for  the  city  of  Lincoln,  is 
a  leading  attorney  of  this  city,  and  a  gentleman  of  State-wide  reputa- 
tion. 

His  father  was  Samuel  Ijambertson,  Avho  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  year  1815.  Though  not  an  educated  man,  he  is  a  lover  of  books, 
learning,  and  progress,  and  has  never  neglected  any  opportunity  to 
secure  additional  knowledge  or  advance  the  education  of  his  family. 
Karly  in  life  he  Nvas  apprenticed  to  the  tailor's  trade,  and  having 
learned  the  art  thoroughly,  he  opened  a  merchant-tailoring  house  at 
Franklin,  Indiana.  He  followed  this  occupation  most  of  the  time 
for  fifty  years,  and  accumulated  a  little  fortune  at  it.  He  never  held 
any  political  office,  but  was  at  one  time  a  Knight  Templar  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  has  for  many  years  been  a  member  and  officer 
in  the  Baptist  church.  He  was  naturally  a  jiatriot.  In  politics  he 
was  first  a  Whig,  when  the  Whigs  were  the  best  party.  Then  he  l)e- 
came  an  Abolitionist ;    then  went  into  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
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party.  When  the  war  began  he  was  early  in  the  field  as  a  stanuch 
defender  of  the  Union.  He  promptly  organized  Company  F  of  the 
Seventh  Indiana  Infantry,  with  the  opening  of  hostilities,  and  became 
its  captain.  Daring  the  first  two  years  of  service,  he  participated  in 
eighteen  important  battles,  including  those  of  Antietam  and  the  second 
Bull  Run.  At  the  close  of  his  second  year  he  returned  to  his  home 
county  to  encourage  enlistments,  and  succeeded  in  raisino-  a  regiment 
of  thirteen  companies,  which  were  called  the  "Home  Guards."    These 
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he  equipped,  and  then  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The 
"Home  Guards"  were  immediately  called  into  service  by  Governor 
Morton  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Indiana  by  John  Morgan,  which  the 
guards  aided  to  thoroughly  accomplish. 

He  now  resides  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Elgin,  at  Southport, 
Indiana,  and  is  enjoying  the  well-earned  profits  of  a  busy  early  life. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Lambertson  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in 
1818,  and  Avas  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who  preached  in 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  named  Lewis  Morgan.     She  was  a  woman  of 
energy,  courage,  and  positive  thought,  and  had  power  to  influence  those 
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with  whom  .she  caiiR'  in  ((Hitact.  She  was  devoted  to  works  of"  <  li:ii- 
itv  rcliirioiKund  the  elevation  of  her  fellow  man.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1877,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Her  children  were  G.  M.  Lam- 
bertson,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Elgin,  now  of  Logansport,  Indian^,  now  aged 
thirty-seven  ;  Mrs.  U.  M.  Chaillc,  living  at  Indianaj)olis,  aged  thirty- 
five  ;  Mrs.  1.  B.  Lavelle,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  thirty-three;  and 
Dr.  O.  F.  Lambertson,  of  Lincoln. 

(lenio  ISfadison  Lambertson  was  born  at  Frankfort,  Indiana,  May 
19,  1850.  He  began  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  State, 
and  later  became  a  student  in  the  Baptist  college  at  Franklin,  Indi- 
ana. He  then  attended  Wabash  University,  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
for  six  months,  and  then  entered  Chicago  University,  from  whence 
he  graduated,  in  1872. 

He  then  studied  law  with  Messrs.  Overstreet  &  Hunter,  leading 
attorneys  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  and  having  carefully  fitted  himself 
for  a  legal  career,  he  selected  Lincoln  for  his  future  home,  and  located 
here  June  1,  1874. 

He  be^an  his  life  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  law  office  of  Lamb  &  Bill- 
ingsley,  and  later  became  a  member  of  that  firm.  In  December,  1878, 
]\Ir.  Lambertson  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Nebraska,  by  President  Ilutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  for  eight  years,  with  high  credit  to  himself. 
In  this  position  he  made  a  State-wide  reputation.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  term  he  was  tendered  a  temporary  reappointment  by  President 
Cleveland,  but  this  he  declined. 

From  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  in  February,  1889,  he  has 
been  steadily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city. 
He  now  ranks  among  the  most  able  and  successful  attorneys  of  Lincoln. 
Among  his  most  recent  important  achievements  was  the  procurement  of 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Councilmen  from  the  jail  at  Omaha,  wherein 
they  W'Cre  incarcerated  by  order  of  Judge  Brew^er,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  for  alleged  contemj^t.  Mr.  Lambertson  also  repre- 
sented the  city  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  in  its 
suit  to  require  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  to  deliver  shipments  from 
San  Francisco  at  Lincoln  as  cheaply  as  at  Omaha,  when  the  merchan- 
dise passed  through  Lincoln  in  reaching  Omaha,  and  pro  rata  when 
shipped  otherwise.     The  Commission  sustained  the  proposition  ad- 
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vanced  by  Mr.  Lambertsoii  and  the  city  secured  the  relief  demanded. 
He  was  appointed  City  Attorney  in  1888,  and  Mayor  Graham  reap- 
pointed him  to  the  same  office  in  the  spring  of  1889.  In  this  position 
the  business  men  of  the  city  consider  him  a  prudent  and  safe  adviser. 

Mr.  Lambertson  was  married  on  June  10, 1880,  to  Miss  Jane  Gun- 
dry,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gundry,  a  prominent  capitalist  of  Min- 
eral Point,  A^'is.  She  was  born  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  August  29, 
1855,  and  was  etlucated  at  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lambertson  rank  justly  among  the  most  respected  people  in 
the  best  social  circles  of  the  city.  Their  children  are  Margery  Eliz- 
abeth, born  August  23, 1881,  and  Xancy  Perry,  born  August  26, 1883. 

Mr.  Lambertson  is  a  prominent  and  respected  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  this  city,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  city  and  welfare  of  mankind  by  both  voice  and  deed. 
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CllAlTKU  XV. 

LiXfoi-N's  Kailroads — When  Brii/r  and  the  Bonds  Voted  Them — The 
Territory  Into  Which  They  Penetrate— The  Commercial  Advan- 
TAGI-:  Given  Lincoln  by  Her  Railroad  Lines — Her  Telecraph  and 
Express  Systems. 

As  a  railroad  center  all  must  concede  that  Jjineoln  stands  at  the 
head  among  Western  cities.  Her  great  lines  of  road  reach  out  in 
everv  direction,  controllino:  for  her  the  trade  of  a  territory  vast  in  ex- 
tent,  unlimited  in  resources,  and  wonderful  in  its  possibilities.  The 
showing  which,  can  be  made  demonstrates  conclusively  that  Lincoln  is 
the  heart  of  the  most  complete  system  of  railroads  over  which  com- 
merce passes  to  and  from  any  trans-Mississippi  city,  and  the  best  dis- 
tributing point  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States.  That  such 
is  the  fact  makes  it  of  interest  to  consider  in  detail  the  lines  of  road 
over  which  our  commerce  passes,  when  they  were  built,  how  they 
came  to  be  built,  the  inducements  offered  them  to  come,  and  the  other 
facts  in  connection  therewith  which  suggest  themselves  to  the  inquir- 
ing; mind. 

First,  let  attention  be  called  to  Lincoln's  Eastern  connections.  Three 
great  trunk  lines  from  the  East  operate  their  own  tracks  into  the  city: 
the  Chicago,  ]5urlington  and  Quincy,  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Mis- 
souri Valley,  (Xorthwestern,)  and  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Lincoln  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pacific's  northwestern  line,  which  gives 
the  city  an  outlet  direct  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Omaha  &  Republican  Valley  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
is  virtually  an  extension  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Milwaukee  roads^ 
and  it  may  be  considered  a  certainty  that  the  Rock  Island  will  come 
into  liincoln  soon  over  its  own  track.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  virtually  the  terminal  distributing  point  for  seven  great  railroads. 
There  is  no  distributing  point  west  of  I^incoln  in  all  the  vast  region 
that  lies  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  Lincoln 
and  the  cities  on  the  Missouri  reach  too  easily  into  the  territory  of 
Denver  on  the  west  to  leave  a  field  for  the  growth  of  any  new  city 
of  importance  in  the  intervening  territory. 
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Prior  to  1 8Gf>  the  sound  of  the  locomotive  engine  was  unheard  on 
tiie  prairies  of  Lancaster,  nor  had  its  shrill  notes  echoed  through  the 
streets  of  Tjincoln.  But  at  that  time  a  change  was  accomplished. 
The  Legislature  of  1869  started  the  building  of  four  roads  by  appro- 
priating 2,000  acres  of  land  to  each  mile  of  road  constructed  in  the 
State  within  two  years.  These  four  roads  started  from  points  on  the 
Missouri  river  and  headed  for  Lincoln.  The  first  was  the  Burlington 
&  Missouri  River  Kailroad  in  Nebraska,  which  started  from  Platts- 
mouth ;  the  secc^id,  the  Atchison  &  Nebraska,  from  Atchison ;  the 
third,  the  Midland  Pacific,  from  Nebraska  City,  and  the  fourth,  the 
Omaha  &  Southwestern,  from  Omaha.  To-day  these  all  belong  to 
the  same  system ;  but  they  started  as  competitors,  and  the  race  was  to 
get  for  each  as  much  as  possible  of  the  250  miles  that  would  exhaust 
the  500,000  acre  appropriation. 

Tlie  B.  &  M.  had  a  further  inducement  to  come  in  the  shape  of 
bonds  voted  by  the  county  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

Then  the  Atchison  &  Nebraska  was  voted  county  bonds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $120,000,  and  the  Midland  Pacific  was  tempted  by  a  bonus 
of  $150,000. 

The  Midland  Pacific  gave  promise,  in  consideration  of  so  large  a 
bonus,  to  locate  large  car  shops  in  Lincoln,  but  the  promise  was  never 
carried  out.  The  road  was,  however,  extended  to  York,  and  the 
$150,000  has  proved  to  be  a  good  investment. 

When  these  lines  had  been  completed  into  the  city  from  the  east  and 
southeast,  and  the  B.  &  M.  had  been  extended  west  to  Kearney,  the 
people  began  to  realize  that  the  city  was  already  a  prominent  railroad 
center,  and  could  be  made  the  hub  of  the  State  by  a  continuation  of 
the  efforts  to  attract  new  roads.  Great  enterprise  was  shown  in  this  di- 
rection, and  the  reward  came  in  due  season.  For  several  years  hard 
times  and  poor  crops  interfered  with  railroad  building  seriously,  and 
no  change  was  made  in  the  map  until  1879.  In  that  year  the  city 
gave  $25,000  in  bonds  to  aid  the  Lincoln  &  Northwestern  in  starting 
its  line  to  Columbus,  and  when  that  road  was  under  way  the  Union 
Pacific  retaliated  by  sending  a  branch  of  its  own  down  from  Valpa- 
raiso, and  extending;  it  to  Beatrice  a  few  vears  later.  An  extra  in- 
ducement  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus  was  given  by  the  city  for  the 
Valparaiso  line. 

When  the  revival  of  business  and  restoration  of  confidence  cauK^ 
14 
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between  ISTG  ami  1878,  the  B.  &  M.  began  a  movement  that  made 
it  the  greatest  system  in  the  State.  The  Nebraska  railway  was  leased, 
and  important  extensions  were  projected.  Among  the  first  was  a  line 
from  Hastings  to  the  Ivcpnblican  \"alley,  which  in  time  develoj)ed 
into  a  great  throngh  road  to  Denver. 

The  Lincoln  cV:  Northwestern,  a  northern  branch  of"  the  A.  &  N., 
was  bnilt  from  Jjincoln  to  Columbns,  in  1879,  and  in  the  following 
Year  the  B.  c't  M.  secnred  possession  of  the  entire  property.  This 
was  not  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  city  at  that  time,  bnt  later  events 
have  shown  that  it  considerably  increased  the  importance  of  Lincoln, 
considered  from  a  railway  standpoint.  The  city  became  the  hnb  of 
the  B.  tVr  M.  system,  six  lines  belonging  to  that  company  rnnning  ont 
in  all  directions.  Tiie  operating  head-qnarters  were  located  here,  and 
in  time  the  offices  of  the  general  snperintendent,  the  snperintendent 
of  telegraph,  the  general  baggage  agent,  the  chief  engineer,  the  sta- 
tioner, the  car  accountant,  and  other  officers,  whose  duties  extend  over 
the  entire  B.  &  M.  system,  were  removed  from  Omaha  and  Platts- 
omuth  and  permanently  located  in  the  fine  building  erected  in  1880 
for  a  passenger  depot  and  head-quarters  building. 

After  the  Union  Pacific  had  been  secured  and  had  been  extended 
south   to  Beatrice,  and  into    Kansas,  there  were  still  a  number  of 
roads  that  the  city  greatly  desired.     The  roads  were  willing  to  be 
courted,  and  the  wooing  went  on  for  several  years.     The  Missour 
Pacific  was  the  first  to  capitulate,  building  a  line  from  Weeping  Wa- 
ter to  the  city  in   1886,  after  receiving  a  donation  from  the  city  of 
$70,000.     But  a  few  months  later  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  <S:  Missouri 
Valley  was  also  completed  to  the  city,  coming  from  Fremont,  and  re- 
ceiving a  bonus  from  the  city  of  $50,000.     The  effect  of  the  building 
of  these  roads  was  tremendous.     The  following  spring  saw  the  great- 
est activity  in  real  estate  the  city  has  ever  known. 

THE  BURLINGTON  ROAD. 

Lincoln  is  particularly  interested  only  in  that  portion  of  theB.  &  INI. 
system  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  total  length  of  the  various 
B.  &  M.  lines  is  2,753  miles,  and  it  is  practically  traversed  by  trav- 
eling men  representing  Tjincoln  jobbing  houses.  On  only  a  few  miles 
of  road  southwest  of  Omaha,  a  few  miles  west  of  Atchison,  and  a 
short  stretch  of  road  east  of  Denver,  are  the  jobbers  of  Lincoln  un- 
able to  do  a  profitable  business. 
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T\\v  iiu]>iVii;n;il)Ic  position  held  by  Lincoln  as  the  distribnting  center 
dl"  all  the  vast  territory  covereil  by  this  system,  can  l)e  better  nnder- 
stood  by  stndying  a  Burlington  map  than  l)y  reading  pages  of  argu- 
ment. It  will  show  that  the  main  C  B.  ct  Q.  line  from  Chicago 
enters  Nebraska  at  Plattsmonth,  twenty  miles  sontii  of  Omaha,  comes 
directly  to  Jjincoln  and  west  to  Denver.  Lincoln  is  situated  almost 
midway  between  these  great  cities,  being  55")  miles  from  Chicago  and 
484  miles  from  Denver.  From  this  city  four  additional  trunk  lines 
extend  in  as  many  directions.  Tiicse,  as  well  as  the  main  line,  cover 
a  larMC  territory  with  their  branches.  Taken  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance  to  the  city,  the  Wyoming  branch  ought  to  be  considered  first. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  old  Midland  Pacific  from  York  through 
Aurora  and  (irand  Island,  uj)  into  Custer  county,  and  on  to  the  new 
city  of  Alliance,  in  Box  Butte  county,  360  miles  from  Lincoln,  From 
Alliance,  a  branch  is  now  being  constructed  to  the  Black  Hills,  in 
Wyoming,  168  miles  to  the  northwest.  Another  line  will,  without 
doubt,  be  pushed  west  from  Alliance,  perhaps  to  the  Yellowstone  re- 
gion, and  on  to  a  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  This  road 
traverses  a  very  promising  region.  Between  Lincoln  and  Broken 
Bow  the  country  is  famous  for  its  fertility.  Between  Broken  Bow 
and  Alliance  the  live  stock  industry  will  always  thrive.  The  Box 
Butte  region  is  excellent  for  agricultural  products  again,  and  AVyom- 
ing  is  rich  in  minerals  and  has  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  Lincoln 
is  the  terminus  of  this  road.  All  trains  are  made  up  here,  and  the 
entire  line  is  managed  from  this  city.  Two  passenger  trains  each 
way  as  far  as  Ravenna  and  one  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  Al- 
liance, enable  the  people  along  the  line  to  communicate  easily  with 
I^incoln.  I'^reight  trains  are  obliged  to  make  an  early  start  in  the 
morning  for  the  northwest,  and  in  the  shipment  of  goods  on  this  line 
the  Ijincoln  jobber  is  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  ahead  of 
all  competition.  The  entire  road  looks  naturally  to  Lincoln  for  sup- 
plies. 

Another  long  line  on  \vhich  the  city  finds  a  ready  market,  reaches 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  a  distance  of  488  miles.  The  natural  course 
of  traffic  on  this  line  is  west  to  Crete,  twenty  miles  on  the  main  line, 
south  to  De  Witt,  thirty  miles,  thence  west  through  Strang,  Edgar, 
Blue  Hill,  and  Hoidredge,  all  junction  jwints  for  north  and  south 
branches  of  the  same  system,  and  into  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  where 
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Cheyenne  is  the  present  terminus.  The  country  traversed  is  excep- 
tionally fertile,  and  the  towns  are  thriving.  I^incoln  jobbers  sell 
y;oods  on  the  entire  r(»ad. 

The  main  line  west  ought  to  be  mentioned  *as  the  road  upon  which 
the  best  cities  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  are  situated.  It  runs 
to  Denver,  484  miles,  and  the  Lincoln  jobber  is  able  to  cover  400 
miles  of  it  with  profit  to  himself  and  his  customer. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  B.&  M.  has  three  great  lines  running 
west  out  of  Lincoln,  which  extend  the  entire  distance  across  the  State, 
which  are  connected  by  branches  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  Burlington  is  moving  toward  northern  Nebraska.  Branches 
have  been  extended  from  Central  City  in  three  parallel  lines,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  road  now  in  operation  from  Lincoln  to  Columbus 
will  also  be  pushed  into  the  North  Platte  region. 

The  southern  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  State  are  gridironed 
with  B.  tS:  ]M.  lines,  and  as  all  roads  once  led  to  Rome,  so  they  now 
lead  to  Lincoln.  Nebraska  City,  fifty-five  miles  east,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  has  the  original  Midland  Pacific  branch,  which  is  now  connected 
with  the  "Q"  system  in  Iowa  by  means  of  a  magnificent  steel  bridge 
opened  in  the  past  year.  This  gives  Lincoln  another  connection  with 
Chicago. 

The  Atchison  &  Nebraska  became  a  part  of  a  system  connecting 
St  Joe,  Kansas  City,  and  Atchison,  with  Lincoln,  and  also  with  Den- 
ver, by  means  of  a  line  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  Ne- 
braska, meeting  at  Oxford  with  the  main  line  from  this  city.  From 
this  southern  trunk  three    important  feeders  extend  into  Kansas. 

Some  idea  of  the  strategic  position  of  the  city  with  respect  to  these 
lines  may  also  be  gained  from  a  visit  to  the  offices  and  yards  and 
shops.  Nearly  100  trains  enter  the  city  daily  on  the  various  lines, 
but  not  a  single  locomotive  passes  through.  The  train  crews  have 
their  head-quarters  here,  and  the  number  of  employes  stationed  here 
to  look  after  the  business  of  the  company  is  nearly  800.  The  yards 
are  the  most  extensive  in  the  entire  system,  forty-two  miles  of  track 
being  inside  of  the  yard  limits. 

The  Lincoln  passenger  depot  is  the  best  owned  by  the  system,  and 
is  the  center  of  more  business  than  any  depot  occupied  by  a  single 
railroad  in  the  country.  Twenty-five  passenger  trains  arrive  and  de- 
part every  day.  One-half  of  the  people  entering  the  State  come 
through  the  gateway  called  Lincoln. 
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As  :i  moans  ol"  showin*:'  the  hiisincss  done  here  by  the  B.  tt  M. 
system  mikI  the  inerease  of"  bnsiness  during  the  past  three  years,  the 
following  laldc  will  be  of  service: 


YKAnS. 


1886. 

18S7. 
11-88. 


Total.s. 


XO.   CARS.'  TONNAGE. 


57,017 


136,565 
217,518 
257,690 

(ill. 773 


Diirintr  1888  the  average  number  of  men  employed  on  the  B.  &  M. 
in  Lincoln  was  79.'^,  to  whom  an  average  monthly  wage  of  .1f4.'>,44i3.50 
was  })aid.  Within  the  city  limits  are  forty-two  miles  of  track,  a  very 
large  showing  for  a  city  of  this  size. 

THE  UNION   PACIFIC. 

This  road  has  usually  been  considered  an  Omaha  road,  and  many 
are  now  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  U.  P.  would  do  nothing  for  Lin- 
coln beyond  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  own  welfare;  but 
the  facts  are  that  the  Union  Pacific  is  becoming  a  more  important 
road  to  Lincoln  every  year,  and  the  management  is  looking  toward 
Lincoln  with  favor  as  time  pas.ses.  Tlie  road  appreciates  that  Lin- 
coln is  an  imj)ortant  and  growing  commercial  center,  and  is  willing  to 
give  all  the  facilities  that  are  aflbrded  by  its  immense  system  of  road 
in  Nebraska  and  Kan.sas.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  treatment  given 
Lincoln  upon  the  opening  of  the  K.  C.  e'er  O.  railway  may  be  cited. 
This  road  was  built  to  occupy  vacant  territory  in  the  southwest.  Ex- 
tensions w'ere  made  frcjm  Fairfield  west  to  Minden,  and  thence  south- 
weist  to  Alma.  At  the  same  time  the  road  was  built  east  and  north  to 
a  connection  with  the  O.  ct  R.  V.  at  Stromsburg.  During  the  build- 
ing of  this  line  Lincoln  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion.  It  was  to  be 
a  ])art  of  the  U.  P.  system,  and  that,  in  the  minds  of  many  people, 
meant  that  its  busine.ss  must  go  either  to  Omaha  or  Kansas  City.  It 
was  something  of  a  surprise,  then,  when  the  roatl  upon  completion  was 
operated  as  a  line  running  directly  out  of  Lincoln.  Through  trains 
were  put  on  running  from  Alma  to  Tvincoln  by  way  of  Stromsburg  and 
Valparaiso.  A  car  goes  to  Omaha,  but  the  solid  train,  with  this  ex- 
ception is  run  through  to  Lincoln,    That  it  increa.ses  the  railroad  busi- 
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ness  ol"  the  city  not  a  little  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  train  carries, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  conductors,  150  passengers  per  day 
on  an  average.  Equal  facilities  are  given  for  reaching  that  line  with 
freight,  and  thus  it  turns  out  that  one  of  the  most  important  extensions 
made  by  the  Union  Pacific  for  several  years  is  practically  a  new  line 
out  of  Lincoln. 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  branch  connecting  the  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  divisions  of  the  road,  and  is  about  midway  between  them- 
Direct  connection  is  made  with  the  roads  traversing  the  northern  tier 
of  counties  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  distributing  rates  are  given  that 
enable  the  Lincoln  Jobber  to  reach  that  territory  on  advantageous 
terms.  The  LTnion  Pacific  system  in  Nebraska  includes  the  main  line 
from  Omaha  west  and  a  number  of  important  branches.  On  all  of 
those  lines  the  Lincoln  merchant  has  nearly  the  same  facilities  and 
rates  as  are  enjoyed  by  Omaha.  In  connection  with  the  Rock  Island 
the  road  forms  a  through  line  to  Chicago,  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
''in"  business  comes  over  this  road.  For  "out"  business  this  system 
is  very  important.  The  main  line  and  branches  traverse  nearly  forty 
Nebraska  counties,  nearly  all  of  them  favorably  located  and  capable 
of  sustaining  a  large  population.  Lincoln  goods  go  out  over  the  sys- 
tem to  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  according  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  jobbers  and  also  by  the  agents  of  the  company. 
The  buiness  of  the  Lincoln  offices  has  increased  steadily  since  the 
road  was  built  into  the  city.  Wlien  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Elk- 
horn  were  completed  to  this  point,  they  shared  with  the  older  roads 
the  Eastern  traffic.  The  Union  Pacific  was  able  to  give  them  a  liberal 
portion  of  it  and  still  receive  for  its  own  share  a  much  larger  tonnage 
in  1886  than  in  1885,  and  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  two  following 
years.  Although  the  exact  figures  of  the  business  cannot  be  given, 
the  local  agent,  Mr.  jSIiller,  gives  the  information  that  the  increase 
has  been  most  wonderful  in  the  past  three  years.  This  city  has  through 
trains  or  excellent  connections  on  all  the  roads  of  the  Union  Pacific 
system,  which  includes  over  1,000  miles  of  road  in  this  State  and  fully 
as  much  in  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  LTtah,  and  Idaho,  all  regu- 
larly traveled  by  salesmen  from  Lincoln  jobbing  houses. 
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THE    MISSOUKI   PACIFIC. 

\\'licii  (idiild  l>iiili  lii>  lirst  Xobraska  extension,  in  1880,  he  thought 
that    l.iiitnlii  was  ton  insionilieant  a  city  to  fcach  with  his  niain  line, 
ami   he  therefore  j)asse(l  it  thirty  miles  to  the  east.     This  was  a  niis- 
taUe,  as  the  managers  of  the  road  soon  discovered.      In  a  ticw  years  a 
J/incoln  hrani'h  was  projected,  and  in  188G  it  was  completed  to  this 
citv.    'Phis  line  caused  not  a  little  of  the  nn]iaralleled  prosperity  of  the 
last  three  vears.     Bv  giving  a  direct  road  to  St.  l^ouis  shorter  than  the 
Dmaha  line,  it  placed  the  Jobbers  at  an  advantage  which  they  under- 
stood and  knew  how  to  u.se.    Freights  on  all  southern  business  are  now 
tiie  same  as  to  Omaha,  and  as  the  out  rate  is  lower  than  from  Omaha, 
the  Lincoln  jobber  is  very  well  cared  for  on  all  goods  from  the  south- 
ern market.     The  road  was  also  important  in  opening  up  the  coal 
fields  of  the  south,  and  in  bi-inging  the  yellow  ])ine  and  oak  and  other 
hard  woods  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  I^incoln.     The  impor- 
tance of  the  traffic  from  that  region  is  great,  and  it  is  swelling  in  vol- 
ume from  year  to  year.     The  system  includes  about  7,000  miles  of 
road.      Kansas  City  and  St.  I^ouis  are  reached  by  two  daily  trains. 
Through  cars  run  from  Ijincoln  to  Kansas  City,  where  close  connec- 
tions are  made  for  trains  to  all  points  on  the  system,  east,  west,  and 
south.     This  has  become  a  favorite  route  for  the  traveler  who  does 
not  care  to  pass  through  Chicago,  but  would  prefer  to  visit  the  cities 
further  south.     The  road  has  also  done  a  large  California  business  in 
Lincoln,  taking  the  traveler  over  the  southern  route. 

The  Missouri  l*acilic  was  wanted  by  the  city  because  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  particularly  valuable  in  bringing  in  coal  and  lumber. 
The  books  of  the  freight  office  show  that  it  has  filled  every  promise  in 
this  regard.  Yellow  pine,  hard  wood,  coal,  and  southern  products, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  business.  A  considerable  amount  of  miscella- 
neous freight  is  also  brought  from  the  east  via  St.  Louis.  By  conv 
paring  the  record  of  the  year  month  by  month  with  that  of  1888,  it  is 
found  that  the  business  of  the  Lincoln  freight  office  has  increased  fully 
fifty  per  cent  for  the  entire  year. 

THE   NOKTHWESTERN. 

J'revious  to  188G  the  w'holesale  trade  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  was  con- 
fined to  the  south  half  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  territory  occupietl 
was  known  to  be  by  far  the  most  fertile  portion,  but  still  it  was  felt  that 
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luiicli  advantage  would  result  from  a  connection  with  the  entire  State. 
A  line  reaching  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley  was  par- 
ticularly desired,  as  that  would  not  only  give  access  to  the  entire  Elk- 
horn  system  in  Nebraska,  but  the  Northwestern  system  reaching  to 
Chicago  and  to  the  great  lumber  districts  of  the  north.  At  one  time 
a  company  was  organized  to  build  the  Lincoln  &  Fremont  road,  in 
order  to  secure  such  a  connection,  but  the  enterprise  failed.  It  is,  per- 
haps, well  that  it  did,  for  in  a  short  time  the  city  was  able  to  attract 
a  branch  of  the  road. 

Lincoln  became  a  city  on  the  Northwestern  lines  in  1886,  the  Elk- 
horn  railway  building  a  branch  from  Fremont.  Direct  connection 
was  thus  obtained  with  a  system  of  road  covering  7,005  miles,  1,252 
miles  of  this  belonging  to  the  Elkhorn,  over  1,000  being  in  Nebraska. 
The  main  line  extends  from  Blair,  on  the  Missouri  river  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Omaha,  to  Fremont,  on  the  Union  Pacific  in  Dodge 
county.  From  that  point  it  follows  the  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  river 
toward  the  northwest,  and  traverses  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the 
State.'  At  Chadron,  in  the  extreme  northwest,  a  branch  diverges  to 
tap  the  Black  Hills,  while  the  main  line  continues  until  the  Wyoming 
•coal  fields  are  reached.  There  are  numerous  feeders:  one  connects 
Lincoln  with  Fremont,  another  gives  Omaha  connection  with  the 
main  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  branch  to  this  city  is  in  general 
direction  a  continuation  of  the  main  line.  It  places  Lincoln  practi- 
cally the  same  distance  away  from  the  main  line  as  Omaha.  The  two 
competing  cities  have  the  same  out  rates  and  the  same  train  service- 
They  are  on  an  equality  in  battling  for  the  business  of  Northern  Ne- 
braska. 

In  the  year  1885  the  State  I^egislature  of  Nebraska  passed  a  law 
adopting  the  commissioner  system  of  railroad  control,  a  system  which 
so  far  has  proved  to  be  the  best  devised  for  regulating  and  controlling 
the  operations  of  railroads.  The  State  Constitution  expressly  forbids 
the  creating  of  any  new  State  offices,  and  hence  to  get  around  this  con- 
stitutional impediment,  the  law  provides  that  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts,  Attorney  General,  Treasurer,  and  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands  and  Buildings,  who  shall  appoint  three  secretaries,  to  whom  the 
duties  of  the  board  are  in  a  large  degree  delegated.     Accordingly  the 
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proseiit  "State  Board  of  Transportation"  is  coraposal  of  Hon.  G.  L, 
Laws/r.  II.  IVnton,  William  Lccse,  J.  K.  Hill,  and  John  Stcon.  The 
secretaries  are  J.  1\.  GilUeson,  L.  AV.  ( Jilehrist,  and  W.  S. Garber.  The 
law  of  1885  provided  that  the  Auditor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attor- 
ney General  should  constitute  the  board,  but  the  law  of  1S87  adde<l 
to  these  ofliccrs  the  Ti-casnrer  and  Coniinissioner  of  Public  Lands  and 
Jinildings. 

Taken  all  together  Lincoln's  railroad  facilities  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  West,  anil  the  extent  to  which  the  business  done  by  her  roads  has 
•Town  is  the  surest  and  best  indication  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
business  of  the  city. 

As  Lincoln  is  well  equipped  with  railroad  lines,  so  is  she  with  tel- 
eo-raph  lines  and  express  facilities.  The  Western  Union  is,  of  course, 
here,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  coming  of  the  first  railroad.  The 
Pacific  Mutual,  or  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company,  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  city  for  nearly  four  years,  and  does  a  thriving  busi- 
,  ness. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Lincoln,  the  express  business  of  all 
the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  was  by  common  consent  of  all 
the  other  express  companies,  conceded  to  be  the  exclusive  territory  of  the 
Wells-l'^argo  Express  Company,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 
That  comi)any  established  an  office  in  Lincoln  early  in  1868,  with 
Austin  Humphrey  as  agent.  He  conducted  the  business  in  one  corner 
,  of  the  Humphrey  Brothers'  hardware  store,  in  the  old  frame  building 
that  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  ninth  and  O  streets,  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  five  story  brick  block  of  the  same  firm. 

In  a  few  years  the  increased  business  requiring  the  exclusive  time 
of  an  agent,  W.  H.  Wallace,  an  experienced  expressman,  was  sent  here 
to  take  charge  of  the  business,  opening  a  regular  office  on  ninth  street,, 
between  O  and  P,  with  a  new  wagon,  and  Morris  Turner  as  clerk. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Comi)auy  de- 
cided to  do  the  express  business  of  its  line,  and  as  this  was  the  only 
railroad  upon  which  the  Wells  Fargd  operated,  and  as  the  territory 
was  isolated  from  the  headcjuarters  at  San  Fi-ancisco,  and  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  grasshoppers  of  1873, 
1874, 1875,  the  company  on  July  1,  1875,  withdrew  from  its  business, 
and  abandoned  all  its  territory  east  of  Ogden.  Its  place  was  imme- 
diately filled  by  the  Union   Pacific  Express  Company,  on  the  Union 
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Paeitie  railroad ;  the  American  Express  Company,  then  operating  on 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.  system,  taking  the  B.  &  M.;  the  United  States  Ex- 
press Company,  operating  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and 
Kansas  City  &  Council  Bluffs,  taking  the  Midland  Pacific  from  Brown- 
ville  to  Seward,  and  the  A.  &  N.  from  Atchison  to  Lincoln. 

The  American  Company  took  the  office  and  fixtures,  with  the  agent 
of  the  Wells-Fargo  Company  and  the  United  States  Company  occu- 
pied a  frame  building  on  Tenth  street,  back  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  with  Mr.  DeKay  as  agent.  The  frame  building  referred  to 
had  done  duty  for  years  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  First  Na- 
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tional  Bank,  as  a  first  class  family  grocery,  kept  by  Thomas  Sewell. 
In  November,  1875,  J.  S.  Atwood  having  extended  the  Union  block 
on  O  street  to  the  alley  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  the  American 
Express  removed  its  office  to  the  room  next  the  alley,  the  agent  living 
in  rooms  above,  stairs  leading-  down  into  the  office. 

On  July  1,  1876,  Mr.  Wallace  was  succeeded  by  S.  W.  Chapman, 
who  held  the  agency  until  December  1,  1880,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  S.  J.  Roberts.  During  this  time  the  growth  of  business  of  the 
companies  was  more  than  300  per  cent.  In  February,  1877,  Mr. 
DeKay,  agent  of  the  United  States  Company,  was  succeeded  by  J.  E. 
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K.  Millar,  \\li<>  still  holds  the  place;  and  the  office  was  moved  to  the 
rnioii  Hl(»cU,«)n  O  street.  In  May,  1S,S4,  Mr.  Roberts,  agent  of  the 
American  Company,  gave  place  to  J.  L.  Hopkins,  who  held  the  place 
until  June.  1SS7,  when  he  was  snceeeded  by  C.  S.  Potter,  who  was  in 
turn  succeeded  in  .lanuary,  1888,  l)y  (-.  K.  Teas,  who  now  occupies 
the  position. 

\\'lien  the  Southern  l^icitic  comj)leted  its  connection  with  the  Santa 
Kc  at  Deming,  N.  ^f.,  the  Wells-Fargo  Company  began  a  systematic 
warfare  to  recapture  the  West  iSIissouri  territory  abandoned  by  it  live  or 
six  vears  previous.  After  lighting  more  than  a  year  with  the  Adams 
Express  Company  on  the  Santc  Fe  road,  the  Wells-Fargo  Company 
tinallv  suoceeded  in  driving  its  competitor  out  of  the  territory  west  of 
Kansas  City,  and  then  demanded  the  surrender  of  Nebraska.  The 
American  Company  retired  from  the  B.  &  M.,  but  the  United  States 
Company  for  several  months  held  on  to  the  A.  &  N.,  it  and  the  Wells- 
Fargo  running  opposition,  with  two  messengers  on  each  train,  and 
two  agents  at  each  station.  At  length  the  United  States  Company 
grew  tired,  and  the  Union  i*acilic  railroad  being  completed  to  Lincoln 
in  1880,  the  United  States  Company  turned  its  business,  with  agent, 
office,  etc.,  over  to  the  Pacific  Express  Company,  and  retire<l  from  all 
the  field  west  of  Omaha.  Early  in  1886  the  Missouri  Pacific  came 
into  Lincoln  with  the  Pacific  Express  Company,  which  had  worked 
on  to  that  line,  giving  the  city  direct  communication  with  St.  Louis 
and  all  the  lines  belonging  to  that  great  system.  In  the  fall  of  the 
.same  year  the  Elkhorn  line  came  in  with  the  Wells-Fargo  Com])any 
in  connection  with  the  American  Express,  opening  Lincoln  to  the  Black 
Hills,  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  and  all  the  5,000  miles  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  system. 

liincoln  now  has  in  name  but  two  express  companies  —  the  Wells- 
Fargo  and  the  Pacific  —  although  really  with  the  advantage  of  the 
four  ;  the  Wells-Fargo  and  the  American  being  under  the  control  of 
one  company,  and  the  Pacific  and  L^nited  States  being  consolidated. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

State  Institutioxs — The  Penitentiary— Hospital  foe  the  Insane  — 
Home  for  the  Friendless  —  The  Penitentiary  Revolt  —  Warden 
NonEs's  Story  of  that  Occurrence — Some  of  the  Principal  Actors 
—  New  Incidents  of  the  revolt — The  Explosion  at  the  Asylum. 

^Vt  the  time  the  Commissioners  had  in  consideration  the  selection  of 
a  site  for  the  location  of  the  capital,  Messrs.  W.  T.  Donovan,  of  Lancas- 
ter, Xebraska,  and  Hon.  G.  H.  Hilton,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  the  Commissioners  to  select  the  present  site,  offered  to 
donate  to  the  State  forty  acres  of  land,  situated  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  upon  the  express  condition  that 
said  land  should  be  reserved  by  the  Commissioners,  and  used  by  the 
State  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  penitentiary.  Upon  the  final  decision 
locating  the  seat  of  government,  this  grant  was  accepted  and  the  res- 
ervation and  location  made  accordingly,  it  being  understood  that  in 
case  the  State  Penitentiary  should  not  be  erected  upon  this  site,  the 
same  should  revert  to  Mr.  Hilton,  in  whom  the  legal  title  was  then 
vested.  This  explains  why  the  penitentiary  is  located  in  a  hollow 
instead  of  being;  on  the  hill  either  this  side  or  bevond. 

Among  the  subjects  for  legislation  named  by  the  Governor  to  be 
submitted  to  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  called  to  meet  in 
Lincoln,  in  February,  1870,  was  that  of  erecting  a  State  Penitentiary, 
and  providing  for  the  care  and  custody  of  State  prisoners.  Accord- 
ingly an  act  to  provide  for  both  these  objects  was  passed  at  that  ses- 
sion, and  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1870.  The  act  provided  for  the  election  of  three  State  Pris- 
on Inspectors,  who  Avere  to  take  charge  of  the  sale  of  lands  for  the 
raising  of  the  necessary  funds,  and  also  of  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings. A  temporary  building  was  immediately  erected  on  the  ground 
to  accommodate  the  present  necessities,  which  did  duty  until  the  new 
building  was  completed,  and  which  now  stands  within  the  prison  walls. 

The  three  Inspectors,  Messrs.  W.  AV.  Wilson,  W.  W.  Abbey,  and 
F.  Templin,  set  to  work  immediately  upon  their  selection.     W.  H.  B. 
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Stout,  then  ol"  \\':isliin<;toii  county,  Nehraskti,  and  .1.  !M.  Jamison,  of 
Ik's  Moinos,  la.,  wwq  o;rant(xl  the  contract  for  ^312,000.  The  work, 
as  tar  as  tlie  contract  extended,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  187G,  but 
since  then  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  capacity  of  the 
institution.  At  the  opening  of  the  penitentiary  the  number  of  pris- 
oners was  18,  but  at  present  nearly   }0()  boarders  are  accommodated. 

Henry  C  Campbell  was  the  first  warden,  apjiointed  and  he  was 
succeeded  bv  William  Woodhurst,  in  1873,  during  whose  wardenship 
occurred  the  famous  "  revolt "  among  the  ])risoners,  on  January  11. 
187."). 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  Deputy  Warden 
C  J.  Nobes  stood  with  his  hand  ui)on  the  latch  of  the  door  that 
gave  admission  to  the  old  stable  which  was  then  used  as  a  shop 
for  the  convict  stone-cutters.  The  window  panes  near  by  were  cov- 
ered with  frost.  Had  they  been  clear,  so  that  he  might  have  seen  into 
the  shop,  or  had  he  seen  the  eyes  that  peered  out  at  him  through 
the  little  holes  that  had  been  scraped  through  the  frost,  he  would 
not  have  entered.  But  no  sus])icion  of  anything  wrong  had  entered 
his  mind,  and  he  opened  the  door  quickly  and  step})ed  in.  If  his 
pulse  did  not  beat  a  trifle  quicker  as  he  did  so,  his  must  have  been 
an  extraordinarily  imperturbable  nature.  As  he  closed  the  door  there 
stepped  quickly  from  behind  it  twelve  men  whom  he  recognized  by  a 
liasty  and  comprehensive  glance  as  the  most  desperate  convicts  in  the 
prison,  Wm.  McWaters,  who  was  afterward  killed  by  a  guard  while 
attempting  to  incite  a  revolt,  stood  immediately  in  front  of  Mr.  Nobes, 
M^ith  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  which  he  had  taken  from  the  guard 
almost  touching  the  warden's  face.  (^uin  Bohanan,  afterward  a 
murderer,  stood  near  by  with  a  ])ick  raised  over  the  warden's  head. 
Grouped  around  them,  armed  with  stone-hammers,  which  their  venge- 
ful and  determined  faces  showed  they  would  not  hesitate  to  use,  were 
Warrel,  McKenna,  Thompson,  Gerry,  Elder,  and  five  others,  equally 
desperate  but  not  as  well  known  as  these  leaders. 

A  glance  was  sufficient  to  reveal  everything  to  the  M'arden.  A 
consj)iracy  to  take  the  prison  had  been  formed,  the  guards  in  the 
shop  had  been  overpowered  and  disarmed,  and  the  conspirators  had 
Iain  in  wait  for  the  warden.  Their  plan  had  worked  admirably,  and 
when  j\Ir.  Nobes  was  invited  to  surrender,  he  replied,  "All  right  boys; 
what  do  you  want?" 
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"  Take  his  six-sliooter,"  said  one  of  the  conspirators. 

''  He  hasn't  any/'  said  Mc Waters. 

Nobes  had  always  conveyed  the  impression  that  lie  did  not  carry 
a  "gnn,"  and  his  heart  gave  a  throb  of  hope  at  McWaters's  remark. 
^'  I  began  to  work  my  hand  around  to  my  hip  pocket,  kind  of  careless 
like,"  he  says  when  he  tells  of  the  experience,  "  but  Bohanan  soon 
discovered  what  I  was  doing,  and  catching  my  hand,  with  the  remark, 
'I'll  take  care  of  that,'  took  my  revolver  from  my  pocket." 

"Take  off  your  clothes,"  said  Mc  Waters. 

"No,  I  won't  do  it,"  replied  Nobes.  "You  can  undress  me  if  you 
want  to,  but  I  won't  do  it  myself." 

The  conspirators  let  him  have  his  own  way  about  it,  and  soon  had 
him  stripped  to  his  underclothes.  It  was  suggested  that  they  put  a 
striped  suit  on  him,  but  he  told  them  they  could  not  do  that,  and 
they  contented  themselves  with  dressing  him  in  a  teamster's  clothes. 
It  was  then  suggested  that  they  shave  him,  but  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  it.  It  was  finally  put  to  a  vote,  and  Elder  and 
Jennings  voted  to  shave  him,  while  the  other  ten  voted  against  it. 
The  barber,  who  had  been  brought  in,  was  accordingly  not  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  art  upon  the  warden. 

The  convicts  sat  their  prisoner  in  a  chair,  tying  his  hands  behind 
it,  and  tying  the  chair  to  a  post.  The  guard  was  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop. 

McWaters  then  arrayed  himself  in  the  warden's  clothes,  and  blacked 
the  sides  of  his  face  with  the  stove  poker,  so  as  to  repi'csent  the  war- 
den's whiskers.  Taking  Nobes's  heavy  cane,  McWaters  formed  seven 
of  the  men  in  line  and  marched  them  across  the  yard  to  the  cell  house 
and  warden's  quarters.  The  guards  on  the  walls  saw  the  moving 
group,  but  as  they  marched  in  the  usual  manner,  each  with  his  right 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  front,  and  as  McWaters  was 
dressed  in  the  deputy's  suit  and  carried  his  cane,  nothing  was  sus- 
pected. 

The  convicts  found  the  doors  open,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
Warden  Woodhurst  and  the  guards  prisoners.  They  then  went  to 
the  armory,  sending  one  of  their  number  to  Nobes  for  the  key  to  the 
door.  He  pointed  out  the  key  to  the  dispensary,  and  declared  that  it 
was  the  key  to  the  armory,  knowing  that  if  they  had  to  force  the 
armory  door  open  they  would  be  likely  to  alarm  the  guards  on  the 
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walls,  wlioin,  ol"  course,  they  had  had  no  opportunity  of"  t-apturing. 
Thov  did  have  to  hatter  down  the  door,  hut  the  guards  had  in  the 
meantime  been  alarmed  in  (juite  another  manner. 

l'\>ur  men  had  been  left  to  watch  the  de])uty  warden,  the  guard 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  (\  ]>.  Fox,  who  were  in  the  stone  shop.  Jiesides 
the  mutineers,  there  were  about  twenty  other  convicts  in  the  shop,  who 
took  no  part  in  the  revolt,  but  kept  on  working.  When  McWaters 
and  his  seven  fellow-conspirators  had  gone,  Xobes  called  a  convict 
named  Johnson  to  him  and  asked  him  to  untie  him.  The  four  con- 
spirators left  to  guard  him  told  Johnson  they  would  kill  him  if  he 
did.  "You  are  not  afraid  of  these  fellows,"  said  Nobes;  "you  untie 
me  and  I  '11  protect  you."  Johnson  was  a  fellow  of  a  good  deal  of 
nerve,  but  he  looked  at  the  four  desperate  men  before  him,  calculated 
on  his  chances  wath  McAVaters  and  his  seven  comrades,  and  said  that 
he  believed  he  would  not  take  sides  in  the  trouble  either  way. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Nobes  succeeded  in  loosening 
his  bonds  himself,  and  that  statement  has  been  made  in  every  account 
of  the  revolt.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  released  by  one  of  the  mu- 
tineers who  was  left  to  guard  him.  This  man's  name  was  WarrclL 
Observing  that  the  deputy  was  struggling  to  free  himself,  Warrell 
came  back  to  him  with  his  hammer  in  hand  and  said :  *' You  had  bet- 
ter keep  quiet,  or  I'll  have  to  tap  you  with  this  hammer." 

"You  wouldn't  hit  anybody,"  replied  Nobes.  "A  man  with  only 
four  years  to  serve  here  is  a  fool  to  go  into  a  scheme  like  this.  You 
untie  me  and  I  '11  get  you  out  of  here." 

"  I  don't  dare  to.     They  '11  kill  me  if  I  let  you  go,"  said  Warrell. 

"  They  needn't  know  it  at  all,"  said  Nobes,  "  and  if  you  let  me  loose, 
Mc^^  aters  and  his  gang  will  not  get  back  here.  You  come  down  here 
and  swing  your  hammer  over  my  head  and  swear  you  '11  kill  me,  and 
then  get  down  behind  the  chair  and  untie  the  straps,  while  pretending 
to  tighten  them.    I  tell  you  I  will  get  you  out  of  here  if  you  '11  do  it." 

The  noise  made  by  the  hammers  of  the  men  who  were  working  en- 
abled the  convict  and  the  imprisoned  deputy  to  carry  on  this  conver- 
sation without  being  overheard.  AVarrell  followed  the  deputy's 
directions,  and  after  threatening  to  brain  him  with  the  hammer,  got 
down  behind  him,  and  while  apparently  tightening  his  bonds,  loos- 
ened them.  The  other  convicts  were  in  front  of  the  deputy,  and  could 
not  see  what  Warrell  w'as  doing.    But  the  deputy's  feet  were  also  tied 
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and  there  was  no  way  of  loosening  them  Avithout  immediate  detec- 
tion, Fortnnately,  as  Warrell  rose  and  moved  away,  two  shots  were 
fired  at  the  cell-house.  Two  of  the  mutineers  went  to  the  window, 
and,  scratching  away  the  frost,  pressed  their  faces  close  to  the  win- 
dow. Another  one,  Edwards,  who  stood  in  the  door,  was  also  watch- 
ing the  cell-house.  All  of  them  had  forgotten  their  prisoner  for  the 
moment.  It  was  a  valuable  moment,  and  Nobes  made  the  most  of  it. 
His  hands  were  free,  and  he  soon  succeeded  in  untying  his  feet.  Ly- 
ing near  him  was  a  hoe.  As  he  sprang  up  and  seized  this,  Edwards, 
who  stood  in  the  door,  saw  him  and  gave  the  alarm;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  deputy  swung  the  hoe  into  the  air  and  knocking  Edwards, 
crowbar  and  all,  over  a  pile  of  stone,  escaped  from  the  shop  and  ran 
across  the  yard  to  the  stable.  Getting  out  of  range  of  the  convicts* 
guns,  he  called  to  a  guard  to  throw  him  a  six-shooter,  and  taking  this 
in  hand,  he  went  back  to  the  stone  shop.  Arrived  here,  he  made 
Thompson,  one  of  the  mutineers,  untie  the  guard,  and  the  two  got 
outside  the  walls. 

There  was  a  board  wall  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  yard,  and  the 
plan  of  the  mutineers  was  to  dress  themselves  in  citizens'  clothes,  pro- 
cured from  the  warden  and  guards,  secure  arms  from  the  armory,  kill 
the  guard  at  the  southwest  turret,  and  escape  at  nightfall.  The  two 
shots  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  conspirators  left  to  guard 
the  deputy,  and  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  escape,  were  fired 
at  the  guard  in  this  turret.  His  name  was  Julius  Grosjean.  The  first 
shot  cut  his  vest  and  the  second  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  leg. 

It  took  the  deputy  warden  but  a  short  time,  when  he  had  regained 
his  liberty,  to  get  the  guards  together  and  dispose  of  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  were  stationed  at  knot-holes  and  other  improvised 
port-holes  where  they  could  command  the  yard,  and  were  instructed 
to  shoot  the  first  man  who  came  into  the  yard  with  a  gun.  Innings, 
one  of  the  mutineers,  appeared  at  the  kitchen  window  with  a  gun,  and 
the  deputy  himself  drew  a  bead  on  him  and  fired.  The  man  disap- 
peared. After  the  surrender  Nobes  learned  that  he  had  gone  up  stairs 
and  surrendered  to  the  warden.  A  bullet-hole  in  the  casement  and  a 
scratch  on  Innings's  neck  gave  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  deputy's 
aim. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  revolt  was  discovered  by  the  guards 
on  the  walls  until  the  report  had  reached  the  city,  and  citizens  with 
15 
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arms  beiran  to  arrive.  The  Governor  was  also  promptly  notified,  and 
secured  an  ainntst  immaliate  order  for  the  movement  of  the  23d  U. 
i^.  infantry  from  Omaha  to  the  scene  of  the  revolt.  "The  citizens  had 
nerve  enough,"  jsays  Mr.  Nobes,  "but  they  were  not  used  to  discipline 
and  voii  could  not  count  on  them.  You  mitrht  station  a  man  at  a  cer- 
tain point  and  in  five  minutes  find  that  he  had  gone  somewhere  else. 
1  tell  you  I  felt  a  good  deal  better  when  J  heard  the  measured  tramp 
i>f  the  regulars,  and  the  orders  of  the  offiers  which  I  knew  would  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter." 

The  company  of  regulars  under  Major  llandall  arrived  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  once  proceed(Kl  to  throw  a  line  of  guards 
iibout  the  walls.  The  warden  and  his  wife,  and  two  guards,  in  the 
meantime,  were  the  prisoners  of  the  mutineers.  The  latter  made  one 
■or  two  experiments  in  the  way  of  going  into  the  yard,  but  a  fusilade 
from  the  guards  convinced  them  that  such  experiments  were  far  from 
safe.  They  discussed  many  plans  during  the  night,  which  were  over- 
heard by  the  imprisoned  guards  and  the  warden  and  his  wife.  One 
plan  \\as  to  go  out  to  the  gates  with  the  imprisoned  guards  in  front 
of  them,  and  another  was  to  secure  still  more  certain  immunity  from 
being  shot  by  forcing  Mrs.  Woodhurst  out  ahead  of  them.  These 
plans  were  abandoned,  however,  as  impracticable,  and  they  gradually 
lost  their  courage  and  hope  as  the  slow  hours  of  the  night  wore  away. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Woodhurst  appeared  at  the 
southwest  window  of  the  chapel,  much  to  the  relief  of  her  husband 
and  sons,  (who  were  separated  from  her  during  the  eventful  night,)  as 
well  as  her  many  friends  among  the  citizens  before  the  walls.  She 
stated  that  she  thought  the  mutineers  could  be  persuaded  to  surrender 
to  her.  The  troops  were  making  preparations  to  enter  the  yard  and 
storm  the  building  occupied  by  the  mutineers,  but  before  they  started 
the  convicts  agreed  to  surrender  to  Mrs.  Woodhurst,  sti})ulating  only 
that  they  should  receive  no  excessive  punishment. 

The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Woodhurst  through  all  that  trying  experience 
is  spoken  of  with  the  highest  praise.  When  she  was  allowed  by  the 
convicts  to  go  to  her  own  room  and  stay  there,  she  made  her  way  to 
another  room  whence  she  was  able  to  alarm  the  guards  on  the  walls, 
and  thus  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  house,  where  they  would 
have  been  captured.  Her  behavior  was  marked  by  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity and  presence  of  mind  throughout  the  entire  night.     At  one 
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time  she  secured  the  arms  of  the  mutineers,  hid  them  in  her  wardrobe, 
and  concealed  their  ammunition  in  a  bucket  of  water.  She  s-ave  them 
back  their  arms,  however,  when  they  began  to  batter  down  the  door 
of  the  wardrobe  where  she  had  concealed  them. 

Deputy  warden  Nobes  kept  the  promise  which  he  made  to  Warrell, 
the  convict  who  untied  him  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  stone  shop. 
On  April  5,  1 875,  Governor  Garber  granted  Warrell  a  full  pardon,  and 
the  deputy  had  the  pleasure  of  reciprocating  the  favor  done  him  at  a 
time  when  he  needed  it  desperately,  by  opening  the  prison  gates  and 
letting  the  convict  who  had  saved  him  step  out  into  the  world  a  free 
man. 

McWaters  was  a  restless,  irrepressible  character,  and,  not  discour- 
aged by  the  fjiilure  of  this  revolt,  set  immediately  to  work  planning 
another.  The  plan  for  this  one  was  discovered  through  the  dropping 
of  a  note,  which  one  of  the  conspirators  had  written  to  another.  The 
attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  26th  day  of  May.  Kolkow,  the 
keeper  of  the  wash-house,  was  to  be  killed.  The  deputy  warden  was 
then  to  be  disposed  of,  and  a  rush  for  liberty  made.  When  the  26th 
of  May  came  the  convicts  were  kept  in  the  main  building  all  after- 
noon. The  next  dav  thev  were  marched  out,  but  the  guards  were 
under  special  instructions  to  keep  a  close  lookout,  and  to  shoot  any 
convict  who  made  any  suspicious  demonstration.  A  short  time  after 
the  convicts  had  gone  to  work,  John  Geary  was  granted  leave  to  go 
to  the  privy.  Just  as  he  was  returning  Mc Waters  held  up  his  hand, 
and  was  given  permission  to  go.  He  met  Geary  just  under  the  guard's 
cage,  and  touching  him,  said  something.  The  guard  did  not  hear 
what  it  was,  but  the  fact  that  anything  was  said  was  Avarning  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  he  was  at  once  upon  the  alert.  When 
Mc  Waters  stooped  and  picked  up  a  stone  and  made  a  motion  to  throw 
it  at  the  guard,  the  latter  fired.  McWaters  stood  upright  a  moment, 
without  making  any  outcry,  and  then  walked  forward  about  twenty 
feet,  where  he  was  caught  by  Cochran,  the  overseer.  The  blood  was 
gushing  from  the  carotid  artery,  and  within  a  few  seconds  from  the 
time  he  staggered  into  the  overseer's  arms,  he  died.  The  ball  from 
Hugh  Blauey's  gun  had  passed  through  McWaters's  left  jaw,  entered 
the  neck,  severed  the  carotid  artery,  passed  down  through  his  body, 
and  came  out  just  above  the  left  kidney. 

After  firing  upon  McWaters,  the  guard  immediately  re-cocked  his 
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^niii,  and  orclcrod  (Joary  l)ack  t<>  work.  He  then  gave  the  alarm  by 
rinc^in«>-  the  bell  in  the  yard,  and  those  in  the  warden's  and  depnty's 
rooms.  The  alarm  bronght  ont  the  warden  and  dej)nty,and  after  the 
omviets  had  been  allowe<l  t<>  wnrk  long  enongh  for  the  excitement  to 
snbside  somewliat,  they  were  marched  into  the  main  building  and  an 
extra  gnard  set  over  them. 

Me  Waters  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  mntineers  who  was  a  figure 
in  a  subsequent  tragedy.  Qnin  Bohanan's  term  expired  October  13, 
1877.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1882,  in  a  quarrel  with  James  Cook, 
at  Waverlv,  over  the  spelling  of  the  word  "pedlar,"  he  killed  Cook. 
He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  life,  but  after  serv- 
ing a  short  part  of  his  time,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  trial.  The 
result  was  far  from  being  what  he  expected,  for  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

He  was  confined  in  the  Otoe  county  jail,  awaiting  some  further  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  his  case  having  been  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  but  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1887,  he  escaped,  and 
has  since  succeeded  in  eluding  the  officers,  spurred  on  as  they  are  by 
a  heavy  reward. 

Bohanan  was  of  that  peculiar  temperament  that  either  could  not 
appreciate  disgrace  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  or, 
appreciating  them,  could  not  be  depressed  by  them.  He  seemed  never 
to  allow  the  idea  of  escape  to  leave  his  mind.  An  incident  occurred 
during  his  second  trial  which  Mr.  Nobes  never  made  public,  because 
Bohanan's  attorneys  feared  it  might  prejudice  his  case.  When  Nobes 
took  Bohanan  into  the  buggy  to  bring  him  to  the  city  for  trial,  he 
fastened  his  handcuffs  to  an  iron  in  the  buggy  seat.  When  about 
half  way  to  town  he  suddenly  discovered  that  Bohanan  had  taken  off 
the  nut  which  held  the  iron,  and  was  almost  free.  As  the  team  was 
a  very  sj)irited  one,  the  situation  was  somewhat  critical.  Looking 
Bohanan  sternly  in  the  eye,  he  ordered  him  to  put  the  nut  back,  which 
he  did. 

"Now,"  said  Nobes,  "if  you  make  the  slightest  move  toward  get- 
ting away,  I  '11  kill  you." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Nobes,  don't  shoot  me !"  exclaimed  Bohanan, 
who  saw  that  Nobes  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  evidently  feared 
that  he  might  conclude  to  act  as  executioner  without  further  delay. 
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"Oh,  1  won't  shoot  you,"  replied  the  deputy;  "I  will  just  cut 
your  heart  out." 

Bohanan  probably  believed  it,  for  he  made  no  further  attempt  at 
escaping. 

Polder,  who  was  also  one  of  the  mutineers,  went  to  Kansas  City 
after  his  term  expired.  "  I  was  sitting  in  a  hotel  at  Kansas  City  one 
day,"  says  Mr.  Nobes,  "  when  somebody  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  spoke  to  me.  I  looked  up,  and  before  me  stood  Elder,  arrayed 
in  the  height  of  fashion  and  sporting  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  and  a  shiny 
silk  hat.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  been  to  breakfast.  I  told  him  that 
I  had,  and  he  said  he  would  see  me  after  he  had  breakfasted.  When 
he  came  out  he  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  He  took  me  down 
town  to  a  good  office  building,  and  following  him  up  stairs,  I  found 
myself  in  an  elegantly-furnished  room,  the  windows  of  which  pro- 
claimed that  it  belonged  to  'Dr.  Elder.'  He  was  working  a  patent- 
medicine  fake,  and  was  making  plenty  of  money  and  flying  high.  He 
asked  me  not  to  give  him  away,  and  as  I  had  no  particular  reason  for 
doing  so,  I  left  him  to  practice  his  improved  style  of  villainy  undis- 
turbed." 

In  March,  1875,  L.  F.  Wyman  was  made  warden,  and  he  served 
until  October,  1877,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  C.  Dawson, 
who  acted  in  that  capacity  until  September  7,  1880. 

C.  J.  Nobes  was  the  next  warden,  and  under  his  management,  which 
continued  for  six  and  one-half  years,  affairs  moved  very  smoothly ; 
the  discipline  of  the  prison  was  greatly  improved  and  its  sanitary  con- 
dition carefully  looked  after. 

Mr.  Xobes  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  R,  W.  Hyers,  who  held  the 
office  until  January  1,  1889,  Mdien  he  resigned,  his  place  being  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Dan  Hopkins,  who  is  the  present  warden. 
Mr.  Hopkins  seems  to  be  especially  fitted  for  the  place  he  holds,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  continued  good  order  prevalent  at  the  penitentiary 
and  by  the  respect  with  which  he  is  treated  and  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  man  of  just  a  little 
over  forty -three  years  of  age,  having  been  born  August  30,  1846,  in 
Rush  ford,  Alleghaney  county,  N.  Y.  His  parents  both  came  from 
Vermont.  Mr.  Hopkins's  early  life  was  passed  quietly,  without  spe- 
cial incident  worthy  of  note.  He  lived  in  Alleghaney  county  until 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  his  parents  moved  to  Cataraugus  county. 
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.N.  \'.,  wliiif  Ik-  finally  rcsidixl  until  1871,  or  until  Dan,  as  he  is  fa- 
niiliailv  calli'il,  was  twenty-five.  On  September  2;^>,  18G3,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins being-  (lun  under  the  age  recjuired,  enlisted  in  the  service  of"  his 
eountrv,  to  helj>  fight  her  battles  and  throttle  the  treason  that  seemed 
for  a  time  to  have  a  death  grip  on  the  nation's  throat.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Ninth  New  York  Cavalry,  Col.  Nicholls  commanding.  This  reg- 
iment was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  in  the  Second 
l^rigade  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  First  Division,  under  command  of 
Cien.  Merritt.  (Jen.  Deven  was  in  command  of  the  division,  the  offi- 
cer of  Company  I,  Hopkins's  company,  being  Capt.  Putnam.  Mr. 
Hopkins  j)rides  himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  re- 
maining high  privates  who  now  survive  the  years  and  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. When  he  went  into  the  service  he  weighed  only  ninety  pounds, 
and,  of  course,  being  only  seventeen,  had  to  stretch  the  truth  one  year 
to  be  allowed  to  enlist ;  but  like  a  good  many  other  boys  whose  patri- 
otism rose  with  danger,  this  little  prevarication  was  counted  as  nothing. 
What  he  wanted  was  to  get  a  shot  at  a  traitor,  and  the  end  justified 
the  means. 

Mr.  Hopkins's  battle  experiences  are  those  of  every  soldier  who 
fought  and  skirmished  with  the  enemy  up  and  down  the  beautiful 
Shenandoah  valley  from  I860  to  1865.  If  these  experiences  were 
rightly  written  they  w^ould  make  a  volume  of  rare  interest — war, 
tragedy,  love,  adventure,  defeat,  and  victory,  all  mixed  together  in  one 
grand  plot.  He  was,  of  course,  in  Sheridan's  command,  but  Mas  not 
permitted  to  be  present  at  Lee's  surrender,  as  his  horse  had  been  con- 
demned and  he,  together  with  hundreds  of  others,  had  been  ordered 
back  to  Remount  camp,  below  Harper's  Ferry,  as  a  guard  for  jirison- 
ers  taken  during  the  campaign,  and  to  get  a  fresh  mount.  After  the 
remount  he  went  back  to  the  valley,  where  his  division  did  patrol 
duty  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Pie  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at 
Winchester,  on  June  1,  1805,  having  staid  in  the  service  without  a 
wound  or  accident  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  buying  until  March  16,  1871,  wdien  he  married,  and  with  his 
bride  started  for  the  AVest.  Mrs.  Hopkins's  maiden  name  was  Mor- 
rill— Miss  Jennie  Morrill  —  closely  connected  with  the  family  of 
Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  on  her  father's  side,  and  on  her  mother's 
side  with  that  of  Secretary  Seward.     Mr.  Hopkins  proceeded  directly 
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to  Lone  Tree,  now  Central  City,  where  he  took  a  homestead  six  miles 
sonthwest  of  the  village,  perfecting  his  honiesteatl  right  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  August,  1873,  during  the  trying  grasshopper  times,  he 
temporarily  abandoned  farming,  (as  did  many  Nebraska  farmers,  of 
necessity,)  and  went  to  Wyoming  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railway.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  this  company,  holding  a  re- 
sponsible position,  until  December,  1875,  when,  with  his  family,  he 
went  back  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  only  a  year ;  but  that  was- 
long  enough  to  give  him  a  disastrous  experience  in  the  oil  country. 
In  December,  1876,  he  came  back  to  Nebraska,  a  wiser  if  not  a  sad- 
der man.  He  went  on  his  farm,  but  only  stayed  there  a  short  time^ 
moving  soon  into  Central  City,  where  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Sher- 
iff of  Merrick  county  in  1877,  which  place  he  held  for  two  years.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  Sheriff,  and  again,  in  1881,  was  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  same  position.  In  1883,  on  retiring  from  office,  he  engaged 
in  the  implement  business  in  Central  City,  and  continued  that  two 
years.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  accepted  a  flattering  offer  from 
the  Great  Northwestern  Stage  Company,  and  in  February,  1886,  went 
to  Denver,  the  company's  headquarters,  as  Superintendent  of  that 
company's  lines  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  spending  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  traveling  over  the  routes  and  inspecting  the  lines. 

Until  March  15,  1887,  Mr.  Hopkins  remained  with  this  company, 
when  he  resigned  on  information  received  of  his  appointment  by  Gov- 
ernor Thayer  as  deputy  warden.  With  his  family  he  arrived  in 
Lincoln  April  1,  1887,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  This  place  he  filled  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  until 
the  resignation  of  Warden  Hyers,  on  January  1,1889,  when  Mr.  Hop- 
kins assumed  the  duties  of  warden,  on  appointment  of  Gov.  Thayer. 
Mr.  Hopkins  lias  dispensed  with  the  office  of  deputy  warden,  Y.  U. 
Heiner  acting  as  principal  keeper.     Elder  P.  M.  Howe  is  the  chaplain. 

The  position  of  warden  in  the  Nebraska  penitentiary  is  a  difficult 
one  to  fill.  In  fact,  the  duties  of  warden  of  any  prison  require  great 
care,  judgment,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  firmness,  and  yet  kind- 
ness. It  is  a  trying  place,  but  Mr.  Hopkins  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  these  qualifications  in  a  large  degree,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
the  smoothness  with  which  affairs  within  the  walls  move. 

Mr.  Hopkins's  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  one  daughter.  Miss  Inez,, 
now  in  her  sixteenth  year. 

By  the  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  unsold  lots  and  blocks  in 
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JJncolii,  and  the  orcctii)ii  <»f"  the  State  University,  tlie  Commissioners 
were  directc"!  ii>  locate,  on  or-iicai-  the  site  of"  said  town,  a  site  for  a 
State  Lunatic  Asvhiiu,and  from  tlie  proceeds  of  sueh  sales  the  sum  of 
§r)(),()(KI  was  apiiropriated  and  directed  to  be  expended,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Commissioners,  in  the  erection,  upon  such  phin  as  they 
should  adopt,  of  the  necessary  building.  Accordingly,  a  site  containing 
about  160  acres,  and  situated  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the  site  of  the 
old  towu  of  Lancaster,  was  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  and  after  liav- 
ing  issued  the  notices  required  by  law,  and  having  adopted  the  j)lan 
of  Prof  1).  M'inchell,  an  architect  from  Chicago,  the  contract  for  the 
<'onstruction  of  the  building  was  let,  on  the  loth  day  of  August,  18G9, 
to  Joseph  Ward,  also  formerly  of  Chicago,  wlio  stipulated  for  its  com- 
pletion on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  1870,  the  contract  price 
for  the  work  being  §128,000.  Ou  December  22,  1870,  the  asylum 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  A  little  while  before  this  it 
was  set  on  fire,  near  the  roof,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished  before 
much  damage  was  done.  Dr.  Larsh,  of  Nebraska  City,  was  appointed 
the  first  Superintendent,  and  had  twenty-six  patients  when  he  took 
charge.  On  the  night  of  April  18,  1871,  the  building  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  Whether  set  on  fire,  or  ignited  by  a  defective  flue,  has 
not  been  determined.  Tavo  or  three  of  the  insane  persons  at  the  time 
in  the  building  were  burned  to  death.  The  city  of  Lincoln  made  tem- 
porary arrangements  to  accommodate  the  patients  thus  rendered  home- 
less, advancing  .$4,500  for  that  purpose.  This  sum  was  afterward 
repaid  by  the  State. 

The  burned  asylum  building  had  been  insured  for  $90,000.  The 
insurance  companies  took  their  option  and  rebuilt  the  building,  the 
contract  price  being  171,999.98.  William  H.  Foster,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  was  the  architect  of  the  second  building,  and  R.  D.  Silvers  the 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  main  building  and  one  wing.  The 
contract  called  for  a  facing  of  limestone  ashlar,  rough  finish,  but  this 
was  changed  later  on  to  Carroll  county  (Missouri)  sandstone,  with 
rubble-work  finish  and  rustic  joints.  It  was  finished  ou  October  2, 
1872. 

The  building  was  crowded  as  soon  as  completed,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1875  appropriated  !$25,000  for  an  additional  wing,  which  was 
at  once  erected,  under  the  supervision  of  the  trustees.  Three  more 
wings  have  been  added  since  that  time,  which,  with  kitchen,  boiler- 
house,  and  other  improvements,  have  cost  in  the  aggregate  $19(3,618, 
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and  the  plant  had  cost,  on  January  1,  1889,  as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  sum  of  $272,413.  The  asylum  is  credited  with 
additional  property  valued  at  $70,668.05. 

On  February  5,  1889,  one  of  the  boilers  in  the  boiler-house  of  the 
asylum  exploded,  killing;  one  engineer  and  two  patients,  and  wrecking 
the  boiler-house.  The  Legislature  was  then  in  session,  and  an  inves- 
tigation indicated  incompetency  in  the  engineers.  An  appropriation 
was  made  at  once  for  rebuilding  the  boiler-house,  and  the  work  has 
been  completed. 

The  present  number  of  patients  is  nearly  400,  and  the  average 
Aveekly  expense  of  their  maintenance  was  $4.66  per  capita  during  1887 
and  the  first  eleven  months  of  1888. 

The  institution  is  now  under  the  management  of  Superintendent 
W.  M.  Knapp,  M.D.,  with  Dr.  J.  T.  Hay  as  first  and  Dr.  Miss 
Helen  B.  Odelson  as  second  assistant  physician.  Mr.  J.  Dan.  Lauer 
is  the  steward,  to  whose  management  is  due  much  of  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  institution,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Magoon,  the  matron. 

The  State  Legislature,  by  an  act  of  February  28,  1881,  established 
a  Home  for  the  Friendless,  to  be  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Lands 
and  Buildings,  at  or  near  the  town  making  the  largest  donation  for 
the  Home.  Lincoln  contributed  $2,050,  and  secured  the  institution, 
and  the  State  expended  the  $5,000  appropriation  in  buildings  and 
grounds.  The  Legislature  of  1883  appropriated  $2,000,  that  of  1885 
$10,000,  and  the  session  of  1887  $11,895.30,  making  the  cost  of  the 
plant,  to  date,  $28,895.30.  The  Home  has  other  property  valued  at 
$5,988.80. 

The  Home  is  supported  in  part  by  benevolent  contributions  from 
generous  people,  and  is  managed  by  the  Society  for  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  a  band  of  women  organized  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
since  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  subject  to  a  general 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Lands  and  Buildings.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  commendable  charities  in  the  State,  and  the  ladies  at  its  head  de- 
serve the  highest  praise  for  their  practical  work  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Home  now  maintains  about  100  children,  some  of  them  infants 
but  a  few  days  old.  Good  homes  with  families  are  found  for  these 
children  as  fast  as  possible.  The  Home  is  now  under  the  immediate 
management  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Slaughter,  Superintendent;  Miss  Alice 
Huff,  Physician ;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moore,  Matron. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Lincoln's  Educational  Institutions— Hee  Public  Schools— Earlv 
Times — The  Wonderful  Growth  Noticed — The  Numhkk  or 
School  Buildings  and  Teachers,  and  the  Annual  Cost  ok  Con- 
ducting THE  Work — The  HKaiEU  Institutions  of  Learning  — 
Other   Schools. 

The  schools  of  Nebraska  have  closely  followed  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  State.  This  was  true  of  Lancaster,  which  became  Lin- 
coln. In  fact,  Elder  Young's  Lancaster  Seminary  Association  came 
to  this  region  for  the  very  purpose  of  founding  a  school,  and  a  female- 
seminary  at  that. 

The  " Lancaster  Colony"  laid  out  "District  Xo.  1"  in  the  latter 
part  of  18G4,  the  same  year  that  Lancaster  was  platted.  This  dis- 
trict was  six  miles  square.  The  first  board  of  directors  were  Jacob 
Dawson,  John  M.  Young,  and  Milton  Langdon,  The  following  year, 
I860,  District  No.  2  was  organized  at  Yankee  Hill,  with  John  Cad- 
man,  AV.  R.  Eield,  and  W.  T.  Donovan,  as  directors.  In  this  district,, 
in  the  dugout  home  of  John  Cadman,  not  far  from  where  the  Insane 
Asylum  now  is,  one  of  the  first  schools  in  this  vicinity,  and  probably 
in  the  county,  was  taught,  in  the  winter  of  1865-6,  by  Robert  F. 
Thurston,  with  about  fifteen  scholars  in  attendance.  Judge  A.  W. 
Field  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Philpott,  four  of  Cadman's  children, 
three  of  Donovan's,  and  others,  were  pupils  in  this  school.  It  is 
probable  that  a  school  w^as  in  progress  at  the  same  time  at  Saltillo. 
Pi'obably  late  in  1866  the  Stone  Seminary  was  so  far  completed  in 
Lancaster  that  it  was  decided  to  open  a  school  in  one  room  in  this 
building,  which  occupied  the  ground  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Ninth 
and  P  streets,  where  the  State  Journal  block  liow  stands.  The  in- 
terior of  the  building  w'as  not  finished  by  any  means.  In  fact,  but  one 
room  was  in  condition  to  use,  and  carpets  and  other  cloths  had  to  be 
hung  up  to  keep  the  wind  out  and  make  the  place  tenable.  There 
wa.s  no  floor  except  the  ground,  and  the  partitions  were  merely  lathed 
up.     Here,  however,  Mr.  11.  W.  Merrill  conducted  the  first  school  in 
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Lancaster,  in  the  latter  part  of  1866.  The  term  concluded  with  an 
"exhibition."  About  thirty  pupils  attended  this  school  of  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  Pearly  in  1867  Mrs.  H.  W.  Merrill  taught  a  term 
of  school  in  the  stone  seminary.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  good  deal  of 
culture,  being  possessed  of  a  good  academic  education  and  could  sing 
well  besides.  The  directors  were  anxious  to  find  a  teacher,  and  urged 
Mrs.  ^Merrill  to  take  the  school.  She  said  it  would  be  impossible,  as 
she  had  a  baby  only  about  a  year  old.  The  directors  told  her  to  take 
it  to  school  with  her,  and  to  this  arrangement  she  finally  consented. 
So  Mrs.  ^Merrill  labored  with  the  youth  of  Lancaster  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms  part  of  the  time.  She  lived  in  one  end  of  the  building,  and 
John  Montieth  had  a  shoe  shop  in  another  part.  Rooms  were  scarce  in 
those  days.  During  her  term,  just  after  an  old-fashioned  spelling 
school,  the  stone  seminary  caught  fire  from  a  misconstructed  flue,  and 
the  woodwork  of  the  building  burned  to  the  ground.  That  was  the 
last  of  the  stone  seminary  as  an  educational  institution.  The  walls 
stood  there  until  the  tall  of  1867,  Mhen  John  Cadman  rebuilt  the 
woodwork  and  opened  the  "Cadman  House." 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  soon  after  the  first  sale  of  lots,  the  directors  of 
the  district  caused  a  small  stone  school  house  to  be  erected  near  the 
northeast  corner  of  Q  and  Eleventh  streets.  In  this,  during  the  fall 
of  1867,  ^Ir.  George  AV.  Peck  taught  the  first  school  in  the  town 
after  it  became  Lincoln.  Mr.  Peck  still  resides  in  the  city.  His 
average  attendance  was  about  thirty-five  pupils.  In  the  winter  of 
1868-9  school  was  continued  in  the  stone  school  house,  with  Prof. 
James  as  teacher.  The  attendance  had  grown  to  about  sixty- 
five,  and  the  directors  then  bought  the  Methodist  church,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Q  and  Tenth  streets,  and  divided  the  school,  and 
instruction  was  begun  on  May  5,  1869,  in  both  places,  with  T.  L. 
Catlin  teacher  in  the  church.  Both  schools  were  well  attended.  The 
stone  school  house  became  a  town  jail  about  1873,  and  the  old  Meth-- 
odist  church  continued  a  school  house  until  the  present  summer  of 
1889,  being  known  first  as  the  South  School  House,  and  for  years 
past  as  the  "J  Street  School."  It  stood  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
Eighth  and  J  streets,  and  was  removed  during  the  present  summer. 

During  the  spring  of  1869,  Miss  Griswold,  afterward  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Galey,  taught  a  select  school.  In  1870  the  schools  had  grown  to 
three,  and  the  following  spring  the  ([uestion  of  bonding  the  district 
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for  $50,000  of  ten  per  cent  bonds,  to  build  a  "high-school  building," 
began  to  be  discussed.  Finally,  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1871,  an 
deletion  was  held  at  the  "  Wiiite  School  House"  to  vote  on  the  bond 
question.  At  this  election  Messrs.  C.  M.  Parker,  AV.  A.  Colnian,  and 
B.  ^^'.  J5allard,  were  judges,  and  211  voters  were  out,  of  which  151 
were  for  bonding  the  district  and  sixty  against.  We  find  on  the 
jiolling  list  of  this  election  such  familiar  names  as  R.  E.  Moore,  C. 
M.  Parker,  K.  P.  Beecher,  Geo.  B.  Skinner,  T.  H.  Hyde,  W.  J.  Hyatt, 
J.  E.  Philpott,  L.  E.  Cropsey,  H.  J.  Walsh,  John  Mc(  'onnell,  P.  VVay, 
T.  P.  (iuick,  Amasa  Cobb,  1).  B.  Cropsey,  D.  L.  Peckham,  A. 
Humphrey,  P.  11.  Cooper,  C.  M.  Ijcighton,  A.  M.  Davis,  G.  Ensign, 
John  McManigal,  J.  H.  Ames,  and  J.  P.  Hebard. 

On  August  19th  an  election  was  held  to  determine  the  location  of 
the  proposed  $50,000  high-school  building.  There  were  three  sites 
before  the  election  from  which  to  choose.  One  was  block  sixty-three, 
where  the  high  school  now  is, between  streets  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth, 
and  M  and  N;  another  was  block  155,  bounded  by  F  and  G  and  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  ;  and  the  third  was  block  120,  bounded  by  J  and 
K  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth.  There  were  235  votes  cast,  of  which 
185  votes  were  cast  for  block  sixty-three,  thirt3'-two  votes  Avere  cast 
for  block  155,  and  eighteen  votes  for  block  120.  So  block  sixty-three 
won  the  location.  The  board  this  year  Avas  composed  of  Philetus 
Peck,  Moderator;  S.  J.  Tuttle,  A.  L.  Palmer,  John  Lamb,  A.  L. 
Pound,  and  W.  T.  Donovan.  Palmer  or  Tuttle  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  meetings  for  several  years  after  this. 

On  September  9th  the  board  held  a  meeting,  and  "  Elder  Lamb 
was  authorized  to  answer  the  Citizens'  Bank  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  that 
the}'  could  have  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  at  90  cents  on  the 
dollar."  The  same  meeting  records  that  Mr.  Lamb  was  appointed 
"to  procin-e  a  strip  of  breaking  for  shade  trees  and  to  save  the  build- 
ing from  fire."  Some  of  those  shade  trees  can  now  be  seen  around 
the  high  school  block,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  prairie  fire  to  get 
at  the  building  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Palmer  also  records  that  the 
board  ordered  a  "Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  and  Lippincott's 
Gazette,"  probably  moaning  Gazetteer. 

On  December  23,  1871,  the  board  adopted  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  school  house  offered  by  Roberts  ct  Boiilangcr,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,300,  the  architects  to  superintend  the  work.     On  February 
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15,  1872,  the  board  deoldetl  to  advertise  for  bids  on  the  con.>?triictiou 
ofthe  high-school  building,  to  be  completed  by  September  1,  1872, 
On  March  11th  the  bid  of  Moore  &  Krone  for  doing;  all  the  brick, 
stone,  iron,  and  masonry  work  on  the  house,  was  accepted.  Also  Mr. 
Parcell's  bid  to  d^t  the  carpenter  work  for  S12,300  was  approved. 
Parcell  was  ofthe  firm  of  Parcell  &  Dehart.  The  stone,  brick  work, 
etc.,  were  to  cost  S30,760,  or  the  building,  finished,  S43,060.  The 
contractors  were  to  give  bond  on  or  before  March  18th.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  1872,  S.  J.  Tuttle  was  reelected  to  the  board  and  J.  M. 
Jamison  in  place  of  A.  L.  Pound,  after  a  hot  fight  to  prevent  Jam- 
ison cS:  Stout  from  getting  the  school-house  contract. 

On  June  11,  1872,  J.  W.  Cassell  was  employed  as  Superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  per  year.  • 
Probably  a  corps  of  seven  teachers  served  with  him,  at  "the  Stone 
School  House,"  the  stone  church,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  J  streets,  the  "South  School  House,"  and  the  new  high-school 
buikling,  during  1872-3. 

On  September  26  the  board  authorized  the  erection  of  "a  suitable 
number  of  lightning  rods  "on  the  new  building.  But  the  carpenters 
working  on  the  structure  dragged  along,  and  it  was  not  completed 
until  the  first  of  January,  1873.  Then,  on  January  9th,  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  board  to  occupy  the  new  school  house,  and  abandon 
the  old  stone  school  house  near  Eleventh  and  Q. 

From  this  time  the  real  prosperity  of  the  city  schools  dates.  New 
maps  and  charts  were  ordered.  The  German  language  was  ordered 
taught  in  the  new  building,  on  January  9,  1873.  The  school  had  a 
bell,  a  janitor,  and  Prof.  Leland  was  employed  to  teach  music  at  a 
salary  of  §10  per  month. 

On  February  6, 1873,  we  find  the  board  allowing  the  following  bills 

to  teachers  for  one  month  past : 

Misa  E.  P.  Rockwood $65  00  Miss  Priscilla  Nicholson $50  00 

Miss  Jennie  Roberts 60  00  Miss  Mary  Sessions 50  00 

Miss  S.  G.  Lamb 60  00  Alice  Roberts 37  50 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Newcomer 60  00  M.  A.  Whyman 26  25 

Mrs.  E.  Mollie  Powers 55  00  Supt.  J.  W.  Cassell 140  00 

Miss  Hortense  D.  Street 55  00  Geo.  B.Holmes 41  25 

Miss  Emma  Williams 41  25  J.  Holdegroff 33  75 

Miss  May  Bostater 55  00   i 

In  September,  1874,  Prof  W.  W.  W.  Jones  took  charge  of  the 
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schools  {US  superintendent,  and  occupied  that  position  until  about  tlie 
close  of  the  year  of  1880,  when  Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson  became  superin- 
tendent, with  a  corps  of  over  twenty  teachers,  lie  was  followed  by 
Prof.  'U  M.  Scott,  who  held  the  place  until  June,  1888.  District  No. 
1  Lancaster  county,  had,  some  time  before  this,  become  the  School 
"District  of  Lincoln. 

Oi'  late  years  the  schools  have  made  rapid  strides  in  every  respect, 
as  the  subjoined  exhibit  of  facts  and  figures  showing  the  status  of  the 
schools  of  to-day  will  demonstrate.  In  brief,  the  schools  of  Lincoln 
exhibit  superior  development  for  a  city  so  young.  A  most  wonderful 
growth  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  methods  of  work 
have  kept  even  pace  with  the  growth  in  numbers.  To  Supt.  E.  T. 
Hartley,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  for  the  past  seven  years, 
is  due  very  much  of  the  splendid  condition  in  which  they  are  to-day. 
Prof.  Hartley  is  a  man  of  wonderful  energy,  great  tact,  thorough  busi- 
ness methods,  and  liberal  education,  and  these  qualifications,  to  which 
must  be  added  his  great  love  for  the  work,  make  him  a  man  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  place  he  holds. 

The  number  of  school  buildings  has  grown  to  sixteen,  with  rooms 
for  ninety  schools,  and  possessing  a  seating  capacity  for  5,000  pupils. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  4,748,  of  whom  2,375  were 
boys,  and  2,373  were  girls.  It  required  over  eighty  teachers  to  instruct 
these  five  regiments  of  pupils.  The  total  amount  of  money  paid  out 
for  the  support  of  the  city  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  8, 
1889,  was  $98,451,  of  which  sum  $43,175  was  disbursed  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

The  elementary  schools  cover  eight  years  of  work,  and  have  been 
arranged  in  sixteen  grades.  All  the  common-school  branches  are  com- 
pleted in  the  eight  years,  including  United  States  history,  an  eight 
years'  course  in  music  and  drawing,  temperance  hygiene,  and  four 
years  oral  instruction  in  English  language  preparatory  to  the  syste- 
matic study  of  orammar. 

The  high  school  curriculum  comprises  four  parallel  courses  of  three 
years  each,  the  English,  the  Latin,  the  (xcrman,  and  the  Classical. 
These  courses  include  instruction  in  algebra,  book-keeping,  geometry, 
botany,  human  physiology,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  physics, 
geology,  English  composition,  word  analysis,  technical  grammar,  or- 
thoepy, elocution,  history  and  development  of  English  literature,  riiet- 
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oric,  political  economy,  civil  government,  elements  of  commercial 
law,  general  history,  three  years  each  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  pnblic  schools  furnish  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion, well  rounded  out,  even  if  the  pupils  do  not  go  to  college,  and  if 
they  expect  to  enter  a  higher  institution,  they  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  work  of  the  High  School  is  arranged  in  departments,  and  em- 
ploys nine  instructors.  Special  reference  libraries  are  supplied  for  the 
departments  nf  history  and  English  literature,  and  a  working  lab- 
oratory in  chemistry  and  physics  is  provided,  enabling  pupils  to  per- 
form their  own  experiments.  The  department  of  physiology  is  well 
equipped  with  fine  skeletons  and  a  series  of  plaster  and  papier-mache 
models.  In  addition  to  the  general  reference  library,  each  department 
has  a  special  library.  A  feature  of  the  Lincoln  schools  is  a  circulat- 
ing library,  from  which  the  pupils  made  35,510  loans  last  year,  a  re- 
markable record  considering  the  other  public  and  private  libraries  of 
the  city. 

The  corps  of  teachers  of  the  city  schools  for  1888-89  is  as  follows : 

E.  T.  Hartley,  M.  A Superintendent. 

H.  S.   Bowers Assistant  Superintendent. 

J.  C.  Miller Special  Instructor  in  Music. 


CENTRAL  BUILDING — HIGH   SCHOOL. 

S.  P.  Barrett,  M.  A.,  Principal, 

3Iathematics. 
Lawrence  Fossler,  B.  S., 

German  and  Biology. 
Oeo.  B.  Frankforter,  M.A., 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Marian  Kingsley,  B.  A., 

Rhetoric  and  English  Litei-attire. 
Mary  M.  Pitcher,  M.  A., 

Latin  and  Greek. 
Mina  F.  Metcalf,  M.  A., 

General  History. 
Mate  Treeman,  B.  S; 

History  and  Civil  Government. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Louise  Adams. 
Mrs.  Marie  Fielding. 
Ella  Kaufman. 
Beth  Brenizer. 
Ella  Conard. 


Flora  A.  Beecher. 
Ina  Fay  Risely. 
Lulu  Sumner. 
Mrs.  S.  N.  Franklin. 

T   STREET   SCHOOL. 

G.  W.  McKinnon,  Principal. 

Dora  M.  Neihardt. 

Mrs.  Mary  McKinnon. 

Frances  Duncombe. 

Helen  W.  Chapin. 

Clara  Pettigrew. 

Eva  Lamb. 

Lillian  Upham. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Wilson. 

Susie  Hoagland. 

Q  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Anna  Shuckman,  Principal. 

Alia  Lantz. 

Lena  Smith. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Musselman. 

Lizzie  C.  Jones. 
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Etta  Erb. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Cileason. 
Dora  lirooks. 
Jennie  Cole. 
Ottie  Rntbbun. 
Jennie  Marine. 

CAPITOL  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Tiffany,  Principal. 
Mrs.  Jeannic  Hard. 
Mrs.  Emma  H.  Cropsey. 
liertha  McCorkle. 
Kate  Folsom,  (Mrs.  Ralston.) 
Seba  Dewell. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Davis, 
Mara  L.  By  am. 
Alice  Todd. 
Sarah  Kiley. 
Mrs.  Emmeliue  Tucker. 
Louise  Tucker. 

C  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Principal. 
Mary  Stevens. 
Manie  Sawyer, 
Mrs.  Abbie  Chamberlain. 
Edna  Scott. 
Emma  Smith, 
Jessie  Love. 
]Mrs.  T.  E.  Hardenburg.  (Died  July  24, 

1889.) 
S.  Alice  Lease. 
Gertrude  Aitken. 


PARK   SCHOOL, 

Cora  Hardy,  Principal. 

Edith  Long. 

Ada  Buck, 

Mrs.  Anna  R.  King. 

Lydia  Welch. 

Minnie  Welch. 

Emma  Bing. 

Sallie  Cox. 

Lottie  Eckhardt. 

ELLIOTT  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  Emma  W.  Edwards,  Principal. 
Alice  Russell. 
Lutie  Thomas. 
Nettie  Taylor. 
Laura  Roberts, 
Medora  Smith. 
Alice  Cronley, 
Sarah  Shea, 
Alice  Orr. 

OUTLYING   SCHOOLS. 

J.  Oliver. 
Kate  Stoddard. 
Margaret  Pryse. 
J.  C.  Pentzer. 
May  Taggart. 
Genia  Stillman. 
Orra  Reeder, 
Mary  Dolan. 
Lizzie  Bond, 
Olive  Roberts. 


The  board  of  education  is  composed  as  follows 


J.  A.  Wallingford, 

President. 
W,  W,  W.  Jones, 

Vice  President 
A.  G.  Greenlee, 

Secretary. 


Miss  Phoebe  Elliott. 
Lewis  Gregory. 
W.  J,  Marshall. 
Sam  D.  Cox. 
W.  A.  Lindley. 
O,  E.  Goodell. 


The  instruction  for  1889-90  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  fol- 
lowing officials: 

E.  T,  Hartley Superintendent. 

Burr  Lewis Principal  of  High  ScltooL 
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PRINCIPALS  OF   AVARD  SCHOOLS. 


^Irs.  A.  p.  Tiftany,  Capitol. 
Miss  Anua  Shuckman,  Q  Street. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowen,  C  Street. 
Mrs.  Emma  W.  Edwards,  Elliott. 
Miss  Cora  Hardy,  Park. 
Miss  Alice  Russell,  T  Street. 


Mrs.  Jeanie  Hard,  Cherry  Street. 
Miss  Jennie  Marine, 

Special  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 
Miss  Lydia  Welsh, 

Special  Instructor  in  Penmanship  and 
Drawing. 


A  notable  feature  of  the  high  school  is  a  series  of  lectures  on  sub- 
jects directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  course  of  study,  given 
by  persons  prominent  in  educational  circles,  and  occurring  once  or 
twice  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Among  the  lecturers  have  been 
the  Governor  of  Nebraska,  and  other  State  officers,  the  Chancellor 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University,  lawyers, 
ministers  and  physicians  of  Lincoln,  and  the  instructors  of  the  high 
school. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  high  standard  of  general  intelligence  which  has  made  Ne- 
braska able  to  boast  of  having  a  less  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  her 
citizens  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  is  as  old  as  the  settlement 
of  the  Territory.  The  founding  of  the  present  State  University  came 
through  a  process  of  evolution.  To  found  a  university  seems  to  have 
been  the  highest  ambition  of  many  of  Nebraska's  earliest  politicians, 
and  to  become  the  home  of  a  great  educational  institution,  the  goal 
for  which  nearly  all  of  her  earliest  towns  strove  earnestly  and  well. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  charters  were  granted  to  Ne- 
braska University,  located  at  Fontanelle ;  Simpson  University,  located 
at  Omaha  city,  and  the  Nebraska  City  Collegiate  and  Preparatory 
Institute,  located  at  Nebraska  City.  In  the  next  session  Simpson 
L^niversitv  asked  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  and  charters  were 
granted  to  the  Nemaha  University,  at  Archer ;  Washington  College, 
at  Cuming  City;  the  Plattsmouth  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Western  University,  at  Cassville.  In  the  third  session 
the  Legislature  added  to  the  list  the  Brownville  College  and  Lyceum, 
the  Salem  Collegiate  Institute,  the  Rock  Bluff  Academy,  the  Dakota 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  Nebraska  University  at  Wyoming,  the  Omaha 
Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Mary's  Female  Academy,  the  University  of 
St.  John,  the  Omaha  Medical  University,  and  amended  the  charter  of 
the  Western  L^niversity.  In  the  fall  session  of  the  same  year  char- 
ters were  granted  to  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Wyoming  College, 
16 
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DeWitt  C'ollojriate  ln;.tituto,  Falls  City  College,  the  Literary  Associa- 
tion of  the  Klkhorn,  the  Dodge  County  Lyceum  and  Literary  Asso- 
ciation, ami  the  State  Historical  Society.  In  1858  Dempster  r.iblical 
Institute  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  College  were  chartered. 

There  was  a  general  imi)ression  that  the  chartering  of  universities 
was  a  good  thing,  and  the  Legislatures  of  those  early  days  had  a  blank 
form  of  charter  which  became  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  university, 
ready  for  introduction  as  soon  as  the  name  of  the  prospective  institu- 
tion was  inserted. 


THK   SI  ATE    L:M\  KKSITV. 


In  a  very  complete  paper  on  the  university,  read  by  Professor  H. 
W.  Caldwell  before  the  State  Historical  Society  at  its  1889  meeting, 
and  from  which  the  foregoing  facts  have  been  taken,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  bill  organizing  the  University  of  Nebraska  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  February  11,  1869,  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  lliehardson 
county.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  of  which 
Hon.  C.  H.  Gere  was  chairman,  and  was  reported  back  the  next  day, 
with  amendments,  and  passed.  It  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
.signed  on  the  15th,  having  become  a  law  within  four  days  from  its 
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introduction.  A  bill  was  passed  about  the  same  time  in  the  session, 
providing-  for  the  sale  of  unsold  lots  and  blocks  in  the  town  site  of 
Lincoln,  and  for  the  erection  and  location  of  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
and  a  State  University  and  Agricultural  College ;  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  State's  educational  interests  have 
always  been  guarded,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  February  12th  the 
bill  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tullis,  of  Lancaster,  by  striking 
out  the  words,  "lunatic  asylum"  before  the  words,  "university"  etc., 
and  inserting  them  after  those  words.  The  original  charter  of  the 
university  provided  for  a  board  of  twelve  regents.  Nine  of  these 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature  in  joint  session,  three  from  each 
judicial  district,  and  the  Chancellor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Li- 
struction,  and  Governor,  M'ere  made  ex-officio  members  of  the  board. 
In  1875  an  amendment  was  passed  providing  that  the  Chancellor 
should  not  thereafter  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Kegents,  and  at  the 
same  time  provision  was  made  against  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
regents  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  judicial  districts.  The  con- 
stitution of  1875  creates  a  board  of  six  regents,  to  be  elected  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  charter  of  the  university  provides  for  five  colleges,  viz:  A 
college  of  literature,  the  sciences  and  arts;  a  college  of  law;  a  college 
of  medicine;  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  practical  sciences;  and  a 
college  of  fine  arts.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  \vas 
let  August  18,  1869,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  September  23d,  the 
building  was  accepted  January  6,  1871,  and  the  university  was  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  ninety  students  January  6,  1871.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  "Major  D.  H. 
Wheeler,"  says  Mr.  Caldwell's  paper,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  A 
brass  band  from  Omaha  headed  the  procession.  In  the  evening  a 
grand  banquet  was  given,  Governor  Butler  made  a  few  remarks,  Mr. 
Wheeler  a  short  speech,  then  Attorney  General  Seth  Robinson  gave 
an  address  on  "Popular  Education."  There  was  a  banquet  attended 
by  a  thousand  people,  and  dancing  was  indulged  in  from  ten  till  four 
o'clock. 

The  record  of  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
citizens  of  Lincoln  as  to  the  safety  of  the  university  building,  forms 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Before  the 
doors  were  even  opened  to  students  the  rumor  gained  currency  that 
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tlie  building-  was  unsafe,  and  in  June,  1871,  three  professional  archi- 
tects were  secured  to  examine  it.  They  reported  that  it  was  safe  for 
the  time  being,  and  that  a  few  inexpensive  repairs  would  render  it  safe 
beyond  a  doubt  for  years  to  come.  The  repairs  were  made  and  the 
university  opened.  In  March,  1883,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  re- 
gents, a  report  was  received  from  another  set  of  architects,  and  a  new 
foundation  was  ordered  put  under  the  chapel,  and  this  was  done. 
June  26,  1877,  the  Chancellor  in  his  report  called  the  attention  of  the 
board  to  the  condition  of  the  building.  This  time  four  architects  were 
employed  —  one  from  Omaha,' one  from  Nebraska  City,  and  two  from 
Lincoln,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  report  the  regents  resolved,  July 
6,  1877,  to  tear  down  the  building  and  erect  a  new  one  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000,  §40,000  to  be  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  and  work 
was  to  commence  immediately  on  securing  the  above  amount.  The 
citizens  of  Lincoln  were  not  satisfied,  and  sent  to  Chicago  and  Dubuque 
for  architects,  who  examined  the  building  and  pronounced  it  easily 
repaired.  August  15th  a  committee  of  Lincoln  citizens  met  the  re- 
gents, and  upon  the  new  light  presented  by  them,  the  resolution  to 
tear  down  was  reconsidered,  and  a  new  foundation  and  other  repairs 
were  ordered,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  Lincoln.  The  repairs 
were  made  at  a  cost  of  |6,012.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
secure  an  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  for  this 
expense,  but  all  have  failed. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  paper  states  that  on  June  3,  1869,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Regents  C.  S.  Chase,  Supt.  Beals,  and  Rev.  D.  R.  Dungan, 
was  appointed  to  secure  names  of  suitable  j)ersons  for  Chancellor.  Jan- 
uary 6, 1870,  the  salary  of  the  Chancellor  was  fixed  at  $5,000,  and  A. 
R.  Benton  was  selected  on  the  second  ballot.  H.  S.  Tappin,  J.  D.  But- 
ler, E.  B.  Fairfield,  and  A.  Barns,  each  received  one  vote  on  the  first 
ballot.  The  next  year  the  Chancellor's  salary  was  reduced  to  $4,000 
and  the  salaries  of  professors  fixed  at  $2,000.  The  first  faculty  was 
elected  April  4,  1871,  as  follows:  Ancient  Languages,  A.  H.  Manley; 
Mathematics,  H.  E.  Hitchcock;  English  Literature,  O.  C.  Dake; 
Sciences,  H.  AV.  Kuhn,  who  declined  and  recommended  Rev.  Samuel 
Aughey,  who  was  unanimously  elected  at  the  June  meeting.  June  13, 
1871,  a  tutor  was  authorized,  and  G.  E.  Church  was  chosen  as  the 
first  tutor  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  Finally  the  first  faculty  was  com- 
pleted, by  the  election,  September  6,  1871,  of  S.  K.  Thompson  to  the 
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chair  of  a^riciiltiiro,  with  the  condition  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon 
the  ilischarge  of  his  duties  for  at  least  one  year.  From  this  modest 
hcginninji;  of  four  professors  and  one  tutor  the  faculty  has  developed 
into  a  UikIv  of  twelve  professors,  two  associates,  two  adjunct  profes- 
sors, two  instructors,  two  tutors,  two  lecturers,  and  the  j)rinci])al  of 
thi'  Latin  school,  besides  assistants  in  the  laboratories  and  the  teach- 
ers in  art  and  music. 

The  character  of  the  development  of  the  university  course  of  in- 
struction can  not  be  better  summarized  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Prof  Caldwell:  ''Two  sharply-marked  principles  have  governed  in 
the  formation  of  the  courses  of  study.  The  first  period  was  charac- 
terized by  an  almost  inflexible  course  of  study;  there  were  practically 
no  electives.  The  classics  and  mathematics  formed  the  backbone 
of  the  work.  A  term  or  two  of  history  and  of  English  literature,  a 
couple  of  years  of  some  modern  language,  and  a  text-book  study  of  two 
or  three  sciences,  were  switched  in,  with  no  expectation  of  securing 
more  than  a  mere  outline  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  They  were 
not  sui[)posed  to  be  able  to  give  mental  culture;  the  scientific  course 
even  was  not  made  to  secure  a  mental  development;  its  object  was  to 
give  practical  knowledge.  In  short,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  the 
ordinary  college  course  of  the  renaissance  type,  only  slightly  im}>reg- 
nated  with  the  modern  scientific  and  historic  spirit,  was  the  only  one 
recognized. 

"  The  second  period  begins  in  1 880  and  marks  an  entire  revolution  in 
ideas.  An  elective  course  was  introduced  and  the  principle  recognized 
that  all  studies  may  be  made  about  equally  valuable  for  purposes  of 
mental  culture,  and  therefore  the  courses  were  planned  with  reference 
to  continuity  of  work  in  each  line.  The  pamphlet  announcing  the 
change  says :  '  The  elective  system  is  the  one  that  insures  the  great- 
est interest  and  profit  in  every  study,'and  it  is  the  only  system  that 
allows  a  student  to  become  a  special  scholar  in  any  one  department, 
while  still  leaving  to  him  the  option  of  a  general  education.'" 

Tiie  ])rogress  of  the  university,  under  the  system  introduced  in  1 880, 
has  been  steady  and  rapid,  and  the  institution  has  become  widely  known 
for  its  original  w'ork  in  several  departments  of  investigation.  The 
department  of  history  is  especially  strong,  and  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  jNIichigan  and  California  universities,  no  institution  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  has  developed  its  equal.     The  work  which  liMsjnst 
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been  published  by  Prof.  George  E.  Howard,  the  head  of  this- depart- 
ment on  "Local  Constitutional  Government  in  the  United  States" 
has  been  most  favorably  received  by  the  great  historians  of  the  world, 
and  gives  him  high  rank  among  specialists  in  historical  investigation. 

The  income  of  the  university  is  derived  from  the  interest  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  University  lands, 
donated  to  the  State  by  Congress,  from  the  rental  of  unsold  lands 
and  from  a  university  tax,  levied  by  the  State.  The  total  grant  of 
lands  amounted  to  L"i5,'57(3.31  acres.  The  income  from  this  source 
in  1888  was  about  $38,923.64.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the  present 
policy  of  disposing  of  these  lands,  the  total  permanent  investment  will 
be  about  $1,000,000. 

The  unity  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  is  recognized  both 
by  the  university  authorities  and  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
common  schools.  The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  gradually  and 
systematically  being  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  university 
by  being  accredited  as  preparatory  schools  whose  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  without  examination. 

The  university  has  passed  the  dangers  of  the  formative  period.  It 
has  a  well-defined  policy  and  course  of  study  established  upon  the 
broadest  and  most  modern  basis.  It  has  passed  safely  through  the 
period  of  sectarian  intermeddling,  and  the  dangerous  reaction  which 
followed,  and  the  spirit  which  controls  its  management  now  is  one 
w'hich,  while  recognizing  the  Christian  element  which  pervades  all  our 
institutions,  is  broad  and  tolerant.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with  the 
development  of  the  State,  the  institution  shall  not  become  the  equal  of 
any  in  the  United  States. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution,  which,  from  its  prosperous  beginning,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  higher  education  in  the  West,  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  manner  : 

In  July,  1887,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Nebraska  Christian 
Missionary  Board  to  donate  certain  lands,  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  on  condition  that  a  university  of  the  Christian  church  be 
established  thereon.  After  investigation  and  consultation,  a  commit- 
tee especially  appointed,  decided  to  locate  the  proposed  university  on 
what  was  known  as  the  Hawley  farm,  adjoining  the  city  on  the  north- 
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oast.  The  donations  of  land  received  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
twentv-ono  acres  of  hmd  and  city  lots  valued  at  four  thousand  dollars. 
At  a  nieetint;  of  the  coniniittce,  held  February  14th,  articles  of  incor- 
poration were  adopted  and  a  subcommittee  appointed,  of  which  J.  Z. 
Briscoe  was  ciiairman,  to  consider  ])lans  and  s|K'cifications  of  a  main 
l)uildin<2:  to  be  l)eoun  on  or  before  ]\Iay  1,  l<S8t). 


THE   CHRISTIAN   UNIVERSITY. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  first  building-  was  laid  with  approj^riate 
ceremonies,  April  30,  1888.  The  building  consists  of  Milwaukee 
brick,  trimmed  with  Michigan  red  sandstone.  It  is  four  stories 
high,  exclusive  of  basement;  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  front  by 
seventy-eight  in  depth. 

The  action  of  the  committee  in  inaugurating  the  enterprise  was  con- 
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firmed  by  the  State  Convention  held  at  Lincoln,  August  28th  to  30th' 
1888.  A  board  of  trustees  was  elected,  to  be  known  as  the  Nebraska 
Christian  Educational  Board.  It  consisted  of  J.  Z.  Briscoe,  President; 
Ex-Governor  Alvin  Saunders,  Vice  President;  C.  R.  Van  Duyn, 
Treasurer;  Porter  Hedge,  Secretary;  and  W.  P.  Ay  Is  worth,  W.  T. 
Newcomb,  Ira  Titus,  C.  J.  Hale,  Thos.  Wiles,  J.  T.  Smith,  C.  C. 
Munson,  E.  T.  Gadd.  Subsequently  the  contracts  were  let  for  the 
first  building,  aggregating  a  cost  of  S65,000,  to  be  completed  about 
the  first  of  January,  1890.  The  work  thus  far  has  progressed  very 
satisfactorily,  and  is  nearing  completion.  All  expenses  have  been 
promptly  met  by  the  sale  of  lots. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  April,  1889,  it  was  decided  to  open 
the  school  October  1,  1889.  The  following-named  persons  will  con- 
stitute the  first  faculty : 

W.  P.  Aylswortb,  A.  M.,  Acting  President,  Dean  of  the  Biblical  Department,  and 
Professor  of  Bebreic  and  Biblical  Literature. 

A.  M.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Language  and  Literature. 

J.  A.  Beattie,  4-  M.,  Professor  of  Pure  and  Applied  3Iathematics. 

E.  D.  Harris,  A.  B.,  Listructor  in  Preparatory  School. 

A.  T.  Noe.,  M.  D  ,  Listructor  in  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Stearns,  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

The  present  prospects  of  the  enterprise  are  very  bright.  Already 
several  buildings  have  been  erected  and  others  are  under  wav.  A 
boarding  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  has  been  ordered 
built  to  be  ready  for  the  spring  of  the  school  year  October  1st.  A  street- 
car line  has  been  projected  and  material  ordered,  connecting  the  city  di- 
rectly with  the  university  campus,  known  as  "the  Bethany  Heights 
street-car  line."  The  prospective  endowment  is  thought  to  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  this  amount  is  a  donation  by  J.  J.  Briscoe,  which  is  designed 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  support  for  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature. 

THE   NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

By  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  three  Nebraska  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a  commission,  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  members  of  each  Conference  and  representatives 
of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  then  existing  colleges,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  matter  of  locating  a  central  university,  under 
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the  control   and    jnitronage  of  the  Methodist   Episcopal   Church   in 
Nel)i'askii. 

Tiie  eonitnission  met  in  Lincoln,  in  December,  1886,  and  selected 
Lincoln  as  the  location  of  the  future  university.  Trustees  were 
chosen,  and  they  entered  upon  the  work  of  preparation  at  once. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  first  university  structure  was  laid  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  and  the  institution  was  opened  for  students  in  Septem- 
ber, 1888. 

The  propertv  of  the  university  consists  of  an  endowment  fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  five  hundred  lots  in  University 
Place,  and  a  campus  of  forty-four  acres. 


THE   WESLEYAN   UNIVERSITY. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  is  fully  completed,  and  is  being  thoroughly  furnished 
for  the  best  class  of  work. 

There  are  three  regular  courses  of  study — classical,  scientific,  and 
philosophical — besides  complete  courses  in  music,  art,  and  elocution. 
There  are  eight  regular  professors,  besides  tutors. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  since  September,  1888,  is 
about  150. 

The  village  of  "University  Place"  was  incorporated  in  1888,  and 
is  rapidly  developing  as  a  first  class  educational  center.  The  ele- 
ments that  cluster  about  it  are  such  as  to  insure  its  future  character 
as  a  village  of  exceptional  morality  and  intelligence. 
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The  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  by  the  terms  of  the  "  Plans 
of  Agreement"  adopted  by  the  "commission/'  became  the  head  of 
all  tlie  colleges,  academies,  and  other  schools,  existing  or  to  be  here- 
after organized  nnder  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch 
in  Nebraska. 

THE   LINCOLN   BUSINESS   COLLEGE. 

The  Lincoln  Bnsiness  College  was  fonnded  in  1884  by  Prof.  F.  F. 
Roose.  The  following  year  Prof.  D.  R.  Lillibridge  was  admitted, 
and  since  that  date  the  college  has  been  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  Lillibridge  &  Roose.  It  has  been  uniformly  successful,, 
its  patronage  growing  constantly  and  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  its 
instruction  improving  all  the  time.  It  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  West,  possessing  a  complete  and 
thorough  business  course,  including  full  short  hand,  normal,  penman- 
ship, type-writing,  and  telegraphic  departments.  That  it  is  a  supe- 
rior school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  attendance  was  six  hundred 
students  during  the  past  year.  The  entire  third  floor  of  the  Academy 
of  Music  block,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Eleventh  and  O  streets, 
is  now  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  departments. 
Students  attend  this  excellent  school  of  practical  instruction  from  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  Dakota,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota, 
those  States  being  its  regular  field  of  patronage.  Occasional  students 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Seven  teachers  are  employed  reg- 
ularly in  the  college. 

The  graduates  of  its  various  departments  readily  find  employment 
in  the  lines  of  work  for  which  the  school  has  given  them  special 
training.  In  securing  situations  the  managers  of  the  institution  offer 
constant  and  cheerful  assistance.  The  Lincoln  Business  College  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  institutions  of  this  city.  Messrs.  Lillibridge 
and  Roose  are  among  our  most  popular  business  men  and  citizens. 
Mr.  Lillibridge  is  now  Commander  of  Appomattox  Post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  holds  other  prominent  social  posi- 
tions. Mr.  Roose  is  Deputy  Head  Consul  of  the  Head  Camp  of 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  highest  official,  save  one,  in  that 
order.     He  is  also  a  prominent  member  in  other  orders. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

( )iif  of  the  successful  scliools  of  the  city  is  the  Catholic  Seminary, 
locatal  east  of  Fourteenth  street,  between  IT  and  A'.  The  buildinir 
Mas  orijrinallv  built  by  a  stock  company  as  a  dormitory  for  the  State 
University,  but  it  did  not  pay,  and  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  in  1882, 
iuid  was  bid  in  bv  Mr.  John  Fitzgerald.     He  sold  it  to  the  Sisters  of 
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the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  who  ojjened  a  general  school  there,  and  have 
conducted  it  ever  since.  For  some  time  it  did  not  fully  pay  expenses, 
and  j\lr.  Fitzgerald  generously  sup])lied  the  shortage  from  his  own 
pocket.  It  now  is  self-sustaining.  ]\Irs.  John  Fitzgerald  has  labored 
constantly  to  encourage  the  school,  and  establish  it;  and  owing  largely 
to  her  kind  offices,  and  the  good  work  done  by  the  sisters,  the  school 
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has  become  one  of  the  permanent  and  growino-  institntions  of  Lincohi. 
It  will  continue  partly  a  general  and  partly  a  select  school  until  Sep- 
tember, 1890,  when  the  parochial  school  building,  now  being  erected 
near  the  pro-cathedral,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  M  and  Thirteenth 
streets,  under  the  direction  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bonacum,  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

This  building  will  cost  about  $35,000,  and  a  school  with  prepara- 
tory and  academic  courses  will  open  there  in  the  fall  of  1890,  for 
young  men.  It  will  be  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  and  will  open  with  a  corps  of  five  teachers.  The  curriculum 
will  include  a  full  commercial  course  of  study  and  other  practical  in- 
struction. AVhen  this  school  is  opened  the  grade  of  instruction  in  the 
voung  ladies'  academv  will  be  raised,  the  advancement  having  now 
been  made  in  part,  with  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  everv  par- 
ticular. Young  ladies  from  all  parts  of  Nebraska,  without  regard  to 
religious  belief,  will  be  received  and  taught  on  ecpial  terms. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

An  important  educational  institution  is  now  being  founded  by  Prof. 
O.  B.  Howell,  of  this  city.  This  is  the  Nebraska  Conservatory  of 
Music.  A  three-story  building  of  cut  stone  and  brick,  50x132  feet, 
with  massive  towers,  is  being  erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  L  and 
Thirteenth  streets,  in  which  is  to  be  opened,  this  fall,  a  college  of  mu- 
sic and  fine  arts.  The  conservatory  will  be  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  with  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  graduates  will  receive 
diplomas.  Students  who  are  given  special  training  as  teachers  will 
receive  certificates. 

A  full  corps  of  the  best  teachers  will  be  engaged.  Each  department 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  principal,  who  will  be  assisted  by  competent  in- 
structors. Private  instruction  will  also  be  given.  A  home  will  be 
furnished  in  the  building  for  young  ladies  attending  from  a  distance. 
This  home  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  director,  preceptress, 
and  matron.  At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  one  free  scholar- 
ship will  be  given  some  person  in  the  State  who  has  natural  ability 
but  not  the  means  to  acquire  a  musical  education. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  this  institution  will  be  an  important  ad- 
dition to  the  educational  advantages  of  Lincoln,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
entire  State.  Professor  How^ell  is  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  and 
wull  doubtless  make  the  conservatory  successful. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  in  1887  the  first  of  a 
sei'ies  of  annual  nnisical  festivals  was  attempted,  and  it  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  was  repeated  and  improved  in  1888,  and  again  in  the  spring 
of  1881t.  The  last  festival  was  received  with  every  mark  of  popu- 
hir  approval,  and  drew  crowded  houses  for  three  successive  nights. 
Such  music  as  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  and  some  of  the  famous  ora- 
torios, were  rendered  bv  able  singers  from  abroad,  assisted  by  the  best 
home  talent.  The  credit  for  the  success  of  these  musical  events  was 
largely  due  to  Mrs.  P.  V.  M.  Kaymond,  a  most  estimable  lady  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Elder  Johnson  established  a  denominational  school  for  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  E  streets,  in  1887. 
which  still  continues,  with  a  moderate  attendance. 

A  number  of  private  schools  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence  are 
also  conducted. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Lincoln's  claim  of  being 
the  educational  center  of  the  West  is  well  founded,  and  that  the 
pride  of  her  people  in  their  institutions  of  learning  is  fully  justified 
by  the  facts  as  they  exist  to-day.  And  the  future  holds  much  in 
store. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Lincoln's  Churches— The  Brooklyn  of  the  West — Historical  Sketches 

OF  ALL  THE   ChUECHES  OF   THE  CiTY— ThE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ORGANIZATION. 

Lincoln  is  preeminently  a  city  of  churches.  As  an  educational 
center  the  city  is  not  equaled  in  the  West,  And  while  this  is  true, 
it  is  equally  true  that  no  city  in  the  West  can  equal  this  in  the 
number  of  its  church  organizations  and  the  beauty  of  its  churches. 
The  present  chapter  is  devoted  to  historical  sketches  of  the  various 
churches,  which  number  about  forty.  A  former  chapter  has  given 
an  account  of  the  very  early  church  work  in  the  town  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  present  will  deal  with  the  churches  now  occupying  the  field. 

In  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Methodism,  as  soon  as  the  emigrants' 
wagons  had  made  a  permanent  halt  on  the  prairies  of  Lancaster  county, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  itinerant  was  on  his  track,  and  in  1867  Rev. 
Robt.  Hawks  was  appointed  to  what  was  then  called  Lancaster  Cir- 
cuit. He  formed  a  ]\Iethodist  class  at  Lancaster,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  conference  year,  Lancaster  class  had  sixteen  members.  During 
the  year  1867,  the  town  Lancaster  was  changed  to  Lincoln,  and  the 
capital  of  the  State  located  at  Lincoln.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  the  prophetic  eye  of  ISIethodism  took  in  the  situation,  and  was 
laying  plans  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  Lan- 
caster class  was  made  a  station,  and  the  society  named  the  First  M. 
E.  Church  of  Lincoln,  and  Rev.  H.  T,  Davis  was  appointed  its 
pastor.  When  Elder  Davis  arrived  on  the  ground  he  found  a  society 
of  sixteen  members,  a  small  shell  of  a  church  on  Tenth  street,  just 
inclosed,  with  a  S400  mortgage  on  it,  and  no  parsonage.  Among 
the  sixteen  original  members  can  be  mentioned  Captain  Baird  and 
wife,  John  Cadman  and  wife,  W^m.  Cadman,  A.  K.  White  and  wife, 
J.  Kimball  and  wife,  Mrs.  J.  Schoolcraft,  with  J.  Kimball  as  class 
leader.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  little  church  on  Tenth 
street  was  too  small  for  the  people.  It  was  cleared  of  the  $400 
mortgage  and  sold  for  school  purposes,  and  a  larger  building,  costing 
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,S;{,0()0,  built  on  tlic  site  the  large  St.  Paul  stone  church  now  occupies. 
EUlcr  Davis  staycxl  three  years,  and  closed  his  pastorate  with  a  niem- 
horshij)  of  20'2.  Kev.  J.  J.  Roberts  was  the  next  pastor.  He  came 
in  IS71.  IroMi  the  (Jenesee  Conference,  N.  Y.  He  came  to  Nebraska 
with  h()i>cs  (»f  improving  his  health,  which  was  poor;  but  instead  of 
his  health  being  improved,  he  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  at  the 
end  of  one  vear  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  work.  His  pastorate, 
thoutjh  short,  was  successful,  the  membership  having  grown  to  300, 
and  a  parsonage  having  been  built  —  the  present  ])arsonage,  less  an 
addition  since  made.  In  1872,  Rev.  G.  S.  Alexander  was  appointed 
to  this  church,  and  his  pastorate  is  remembered  because  of  the  promi- 
nent part  he  took  in  the  Woman's  Crusade.  In  1874,  Rev.  W,  B. 
Slauo-hter  was  sent  to  the  Lincoln  M.  E.  Church.  He  came  from 
Brown ville  and  remained  three  years,  the  full  pastoral  term.  His 
i)astorate  was  a  very  successful  one,  and  the  increase  in  membership, 
and  the  growing  audiences,  demanded  more  room,  and  another  wing 
was  added  to  the  church.  Mr.  Slaughter  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
H.  S.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  who  came  in  1877,  and  served  the  church 
two  vears.  The  Young  People's  Meeting  was  organized  during  Mr. 
Henderson's  pastorate,  with  Dr.  Paine  as  leader.  Rev.  A.  C.  Wil- 
liams was  the  next  pastor.  He  came  in  1879,  and  remained  the  full 
])astoral  term,  three  years.  The  A  street  society  was  formed  during 
Mr.  Williams's  term,  and  a  church  built,  but  this  was  done  contrary 
to  his  judgment  and  wishes.  There  was  quite  an  opposition  to  the 
movement,  though  a  majority  thought  the  time  had  come  for  this 
church  to  enlarge  its  borders  and  establish  another  church.  Owing 
to  the  strong  opposition  to  the  movement,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
this  church  made  no  growth  or  advancement  till,  at  a  later  day,  it 
was  moved  and  changed  to  Trinity,  as  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  Rev. 
R.  X.  McKaig  succeeded  Rev.  Williams  in  1882.  Rev.  McKaig  was 
an  inveterate  worker,  and  the  church  took  a  new  impetus  at  once  on 
his  arrival.  The  congregation  grew,  and  the  question  of  a  new 
church,  which  had  been  contemplated  during  Rev.  Williams's  pastor- 
ate, now  revived,  and  the  sentiment  for  a  new  church  was  strong.  On 
April  23,  1883,  an  official  meeting  of  the  church  was  held,  and  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship. Committees  were  then  appointed  to  look  after  the  various 
departments  of  the  work.     On  June  11  th  the  plans  of  a  Mr.  Wilcox,, 
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of  Minneapolis,  were  accepted,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  bnilding  to 
be  S2.5,000.  Excavating:  for  the  new  chnrch  was  begun  on  July  1st. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  church  would  cost  ranch  more  than  con- 
templated, but  it  was  decided  to  go  on  with  the  work  as  arranged, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  excess 
of  cost.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church  was  laid  by  Dr.  ^Marine, 
since  pastor  of  the  church,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Bowman  on  Sunday,  August  23, 1885.  The 
church  cost  §45,000  instead  of  825,000,  but  this  amount  was  soon 
paid  in,  leaving  the  church  free  from  debt.  Tliis  church  was  then 
called,  as  it  had  first  been  named,  the  First  M.  E,  Church,  which 
name  was  changed,  in  the  fall  of  1883,  to  the  St.  Paul  M.  E.  Church. 

Rev.  C.  F,  Creighton,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  succeeded  Rev.  jMr. 
Williams  by  appointment.  He  came  in  1885,  and  remained  two 
years,  being  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Universitv 
in  the  fall  of  1887.  The  first  year  of  Rev.  Creighton's  pastorate 
was  doubtless  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It 
was  during  this  year  that  the  great  Bitler  revival  took  place  This 
large  revival  swelled  the  church  membership,  including  the  proba- 
tioners received  from  the  meeting,  to  about  1,200.  This  large  mem- 
bership was  too  much  for  one  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Bitler,  the 
evangelist,  was  elected  as  assistant  pastor  till  conference.  It  was 
during  this  year,  on  March  19th,  that  the  church  decided  to  build  a 
new  church,  east  of  the  Antelope.  A  site  was  selected,  and  a  tem- 
porary tabernacle  erected  for  services  till  a  new  church  could  be  built. 
This  new  church  was  commenced  on  the  corner  of  R  and  Twenty- 
seventh  streets,  and  work  on  it  was  pushed  with  all  possible  speed. 
In  less  than  four  months  from  its  commencement  it  was  ready  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  trustees. 

At  the  annual  conference  held  the  following  September,  J.  T. 
Minehart  w'as  appointed  pastor  of  the  new  church.  The  society  was 
named  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  and  the  new  church  building,  costing 
$11,000,  was  dedicated  September  10th,  1889,  by  Bishop  Warren^ 
free  from  debt.  The  second  year  of  Rev.  Creighton's  pastorate, 
1886,  was  an  eventful  one.  Grace  Church  had  become  well  estab- 
lished, and  was  moving  on,  but  still  there  were  calls  from  South 
Lincoln  and  \yest  Lincoln  for  help  on  new  churches,  and  during  this 
vear  Trinitv  M.  E.  Church  was  established,  which  absorbed  the  old 
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A  strtt't  cliiinli.  Iicrctofon'  lucntionetl.  .A  lunv  site  was  .select«l,  and 
a  new  cliiircli  l>nilt  on  the  eonier  of  A  and  Sixteenth  streets.  At 
th<>  next  .•(.iifeicncc,  Rev.  II.  'I\  Davis,  the  present  pastor,  was  ap- 
i)()inle«i  to  Trinity  Chnreh,  and  since  Elder  Davis's  conneetion  with  it, 
it  has  >tc"a«lilv  <rrown.  aii«l  i>  to-day  one  of  the  most  prosperous  chnreh 
societies  in  the  city,  having  a  nieinhership  of  npward  of  2(i(). 

Thi>  .snnc  vear,  Asbnrv  M.  K.  C'hnrch,  at  AVest  J^incoln,  was  bnilt 
l)v  the  assistance  and  nnder  the  onardianship  of  St.  Paid  M.  E. 
Chnreh.  This  was  dedicated  in  November,  1887,  and  Rev.  Clay 
Cox  was  appointed  its  pastor.  This  chnreh  cost,  with  fnrnitnrc, 
al)ont  S'J,()(>(».  The  Nebraska  M'esleyan  University  thrnst  itself  on 
St.  I'anl  Chiu-eh  this  year,  and  its  pastor  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
interests  of  Eincoln,  and  every  one  seemed  to  look  to  him  for  lead- 
ership. 

A\'hen  the  nniversity  was  located.  Dr.  Creighton  was  elected  its 
i)resident,  and  resigned  the  })astorate  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  sne- 
c'ee<led  li\  Dr.  ^larine,  who  was  transferred  from  the  Indiana  confer- 
ence. His  transfer  was  a  very  nnfortnnate  one,  on  account  of  Ids 
liealih.  The  church,  especially  at  the  time  of  his  connng,  needed  a 
man  of  great  physical  activity  to  shepherd  the  people  and  gather  up 
the  scattered  ones.  Dr.  Marine  took  sick  in  the  summer  of  the  first 
year,  which  developed  into  brain  trouble,  and  for  weeks  he  laid  at 
ileatlvs  door.  He  finally  recovered,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
everv  one,  and  was  able  to  attend  the  annual  conference.  He  thought 
he  was  as  well  as  ever,  and  on  the  statement  of  his  physician  that  he 
was  able  to  take  the  work,  he  was  returned  to  St.  Paul  Church  for  the 
second  year. 

On  September  10th,  1888,  W.  H.  Prescott  was  elected  by  the  official 
board  as  associate  pastor  and  financial  secretary,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  Elder.  On  the  return  of  Dr.  Marine  for  the  second  year, 
he  found  himself  able  to  occupy  the  pulpit  only  occasionally,  and  he 
soon  was  taken  down  with  another  serious  attack  of  brain  trouble,  which 
entirely  unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  pastor.  The  official  board 
granted  him  a  vacation  of  three  months,  for  him  to  go  East,  in  hopes 
of  hi-  recovery.  On  February  4th,  1888,  Rev.  W.  H.  Prescott 
resigned  as  assistant  pastor  and  financial  secretary.  The  pulpit  was 
.supplietl  by  transient  ministers  tor  several  months.  Dr.  Marine's 
Iiealth  was  made  worse  by  his  trip  East,  and  he  soon  returned,  worse 
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tlinii  wlu'M  111'  k'lt.  It  now  heino;  ovidont  to  himself  tliat  ho  would 
not  1)0  :il)lo  to  assume  his  duties  again,  ho  tendered  his  resignation  as 
pastor,  which  was  aeeepted  Aj)ril  1st,  1888.  The  official  board  then 
rccjuestcd  (lie  I'rt'siding  I^ldcr,  with  the  aid  of  the  liisliop,  to  secure  a 
now  pastor  i'ov  St.  Paul  ( 'hurch  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  tho  l>ishoj)s  at  ])elawaro,  Ohio,  in  May,  several  united  in  recom- 
mending Rev.  F.  8.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  who  was  appointed. 
His  transfer  to  tiie  Nebraska  Conference  was  arranged,  and  on  June 
1,  1889,  Kov.  Stein  was  on  the  ground  as  pastor.  The  membership 
of  St.  Paul's  is  now  nearly  HOG. 

The  Kev.  Father  Emmanuel  Hartig,  ().  S.  Ji.,  tho  present  (Jorman 
pastor  of  Nebraska  City,  is  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Lin- 
coln. He  M'as  born  at  Inchenhofer,  Bavaria,  May  1,  18o().  In  Sej)- 
tember,  1857,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  went  to  St.  Vincent's 
monastery,  Westmoreland  county,  Penn.  Here  he  remained  until 
September,  1860,  when  Rt.  Rev.  Abbott  Wimmer  sent  him  to  Atchi- 
son, Kansas.  ^\.t  this  place  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Miego,  first  Bishop  of  Leavenworth,  July  10,  1861.  His  Superior, 
Rev.  Augustine  A\  irth,  sent  him  on  the  same  day  to  take  charge  of 
Nebraska  City  mission.  From  Nebraska  City  he  administered  for 
several  years  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  the  Catholics  in  the  South 
Platte  country,  including  Salt  creek.  AMion,  in  1867,  Lincoln  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  he  came  hither  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  charge.  He  found  but  few  houses  in  Lincoln  ;  at  one  of 
these,  the  house  of  Mr.  Dailv,  he  held  service  until  the  erection  of  the 
first  church,  in  1868,  a  frame  building,  24x50,  costing  ,^1,000.  On 
the  completion  of  this  church  Lincoln  had  service  once  a  month.  Rev. 
Father  Hartig  being  no  longer  able,  to  operate  successfully  over  so 
broad  a  field,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  F^ink  sent  him  an  assistant  in  the  per- 
son of  Rev,  Michael  Kaumley.  From  August,  1868,  to  February, 
1869,  either  Rev.  Father  Hartig  or  Rev.  Father  Kaumley  held  service 
in  Lincoln  once  a  month.  At  the  latter  date,  Rev.  Father  Kaumley 
was  recalled  and  his  place  taken  by  Rev.  Father  Michael  Hofmeyer, 
of  St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  Westmorland  county,  Penn.  For  some  time 
he  attended  Lincoln  from  Nebraska  City,  but  finally  located  at  the 
capital,  and  thus  became  the  first  resident  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
our  city.     He  added  thirty  feet  to  the  church  and  began  to  keep  tho 
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parish  records  of  Lincoln.  Until  his  arrival  the  records  had  been 
kept  at  Nebraska  City.  The  first  marriage  mentioned  in  the  Lincoln 
records  is  that  of  Silas  Huff  and  Catherine  Curtin,  in  the  presence  of 
Thos.  G.  Murphy  and  Honora  Murphy,  Rev.  Father  Hofmeyer  being 
the  minister.  The  first  interment  was  that  of  Henry  Armon,  who 
died  in  October,  18«j9.  The  first  recorded  baptism  took  place  Sep- 
tember 26,  18(}9.  The  last  record  made  bv  Rev.  Father  Hofmever 
is  that  of  a  marriage  on  December  2(j,  1870.  During  his  charge  at 
Lincoln  he  performed  seven  matrimonial  and  sixty-five  baptismal 
services. 

Rev.  Father  Hofmeyer  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Kellv. 
Rev.  Father  Kellv 's  first  recorded  act  is  that  of  the  marriage  of  John 
J.  Butler  and  ^Mary  J.  Kennedy,  which  took  place.  May  16,  1871 ; 
his  last  official  act  was  a  baptism  on  April  29,  1874. 

From  this  date  the  growth  of  the  church  has  been  steady,  keeping 
pace  with  all  the  other  interests  of  our  city. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  population  of 
Lincoln  and  of  the  whole  South  Platte  country  became  so  pronounced 
that  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  Bishop  of  Omaha,  petitioned  the 
Bishops  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  of  Baltimore,  to  erect  the  South 
Platte  country  into  an  independent  diocese,  with  the  See  at  Lincoln. 
Tiie  wishes  of  the  learned  prelate  were  acceded  to.  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
Bonacum  was  appointed  to  the  new  See. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Bonacum  was  born  near  Thurles,  Tipperary 
county,  Ireland,  January  29,  1847.  During  his  infancy  his  parents 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at  St.  Louis.  His  early 
education  was  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  until  his  fifteenth 
year,  when  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  near  Milwaukee,  Wis.  At  this  renowned  institution,  during  a 
period  of  six  years,  he  applied  himself  to  the  classics,  English  litera- 
ture, and  the  sciences.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  studies  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology  under  the  Lazarist  Fathers,  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  until  the  time  of  his  ordination.  He  was  ordainefl  June  18, 
1870,  at  St.  Louis.  Some  time  after  this  he  went  to  AViirzburg, 
Bavaria,  and  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  profound  theological 
course,  the  study  of  canon  law,  and  German  literature.  At  the  end  of 
this  course  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  AVhen  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  successively  had  charge  of  various  missions,  all  of 
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Avhich  he  ndministorecl  in  a  luauner  commendable  to  himself,  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  satisfactory  to  his  ecclesiastical  snpe- 
riors.  In  1881,  as  an  appreciation  of  his  success  in  more  contracted 
fields,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  very  important  parish  of  the 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  in  St.  Louis.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  suc- 
cessfully until  his  election  to  the  See  of  Lincoln. 

In  1884,  The  Most  lit.  Rev.  Richard  Kenrick  chose  Rev.  Father 
Bonacum  as  one  of  the  two  theologians  who  always  go  with  a  Bishop 
to  a  council.  This  choice,  coming  from  one  of  so  distinguished  saga- 
city, marked  the  Rev.  Father  Bonacum  as  one  who  would  soon  receive 
even  still  more  remarkable  favors.  The  subsequent  facts  soon  veri- 
fied this  anticipation.  The  fathers  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  of 
Baltimore,  decreed  to  divide  the  diocese  of  Alton,  locating  the  See  at 
Belleville,  in  Southern  Illinois.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
assembled  fathers.  Rev.  Father  Bonacum  was  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  new  diocese.  Rome,  at  that  time,  did  not  ratify  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  See,  and  the  matter  Avas  held  in  abeyance.  Xevei-theless 
Leo  XIII  did  not  overlook  the  young  candidate  proposed  by  the 
council  of  Baltimore.  When,  therefore,  the  request  of  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  O'Connor  was  granted  by  Rome,  Rev.  Father  Bonacum,  the 
previous  choice  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  for  Belleville,  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  the  See  of  Lincoln. 

The  bulls  were  issued  August  9,  1887,  by  Leo  XIII,  and  the 
consecration  took  place  November  30,  1887,  at  St.  Louis,  in  St» 
John's  pro-cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  prelates^ 
clergy,  and  laity.  The  Venerable  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Louis,  was  the  consecrator.  The  general  approval  of  the  choice 
of  Rome  was  evidenced  by  the  largest  gathering  of  prelates  and  priests 
that  ever  took  place  on  a  similar  occasion  in  that  sacred  edifice. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bonacum's  reception,  Avhich  took  place  at  Funke's 
opera  house,  December  20,  1887,  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who 
were  present  as  one  of  the  most  notable  events  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  city.  With  the  coming  to  Lincoln  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Bonacum,  a  uew  and  powerful  energy  was  infused  into  all  the 
Catholic  enterprises  of  the  South  Platte  country.  Not  less  than  thirty- 
churches  have  been  dedicated  in  the  period  of  twenty  months.  But  it  is 
in  the  city  of  his  See,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  that  the  most  re- 
markable proofs  of  his  zeal  are  to  be  found.     The  enlargement  of  the 
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i>ro-<*atluHlral,  the  t'liniishing  and  decoration  of  the  interior,  the  procur- 
iiiir  of  siiitahlc  sacred  vestments,  etc.,  were  the  first  objects  of  his 
solicitude.  All  these  ends  were  attained  at  a  cost  of  about  $18,000. 
^^'hil('  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  organization  of  a  German  con- 
gregation, and  the  Iniilding  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church  for  this 
people,  was  part  of  his  occupation.  The  erection  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  Church  has  ettectetl  a  complete  reunion  and  revMval  of  German 
Cathnlic  interests.  The  lit.  Rev.  Bishop  soon  saw  the  great  need  of  a 
hospital  in  so  large  a  city  as  ours,  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  getting 
one  worth  his  accustomed  energy  and  firmness  of  purpose.  With  this 
object,  he  ])urchased  the  beautiful  home  and  grounds  of  J.  A.  Buckstaif, 
for  i?2(  >,00( ).  He  gave  charge  of  the  sick  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis, 
traincnl  luu-ses,  who  oi)ened  the  hospital  September  1,  1889.  The 
purchase  was  made  June  15,  1889. 

( )n  the  acquisition  of  this  handsome  property,  he  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  city  by  which  he  assumed  the  care  of  the  sick  for  a 
period  of  seven  years.  The  terms  of  the  contract  on  the  Bishop's 
part  are  exceedingly  moderate.  The  getting  of  the  hospital  was  a 
gratification  to  all  humane  people. 

^^'eighty  and  various  as  these  cares  were,  they  could  not  divert  the 
mind  of  the  Bishop  from  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  deepest  anxiety: 
the  establishment  and  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
among  his  people.  Reverently  obedient  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Third  IMenary  Council,  of  Baltimore,  that  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  should  supply  all  parishes  with  schools,  he  commenced  the 
splendid  school  building  which  is  in  course  of  erection  between  the 
pro-cathedral  and  the  pastoral  residence,  on  M  street.  AVhatever 
skill  and  experience  can  devise  Avill  be  done  to  make  the  edtfice  one 
of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  cost  will  range 
between  §20,000  and  $25,000.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  has  a  very 
efficient  body  of  clergymen,  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  works  we  have  enumerated. 

Jvt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bonacum  is  an  early  riser  and  late  worker;  very 
methodical  in  all  that  he  does.  He  is  simple  in  all  his  tastes  and 
Jiabits.  In  manner  he  is  dignified  and  courteous  ;  in  eti(piette  he  is 
very  considerate  of  the  wishes  of  others.  Hospitality  is  a  pronounced 
trait  of  the  Bishop's.  As  a  prelate  he  is  very  broad  and  far-seeing, 
thoroughly  (([uiiJiJed  with  all  the  spiritual  and  worldly  knowledge 
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necessary  for  his  exalted  position.  He  has  a  mind  which,  while 
comprehensive,  has  a  sinu;iilar  facility  for  grasping  details.  He  is 
pliant  enough  when  principle  is  not  involved,  but  where  it  is  a 
matter  of  right  or  justice,  he  is  inflexible  and  inexorable. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  one  of  the  most  prominent,  pros- 
perous, and  influential,  of  the  leading  churches  of  Lincoln.  It  was 
organized  with  eight  members  April  4,  1869,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Elliott, 
of  Nebraska  City.  It  was  not  until  January,  1870,  that  the  church 
secured  the  regular  services  of  a  minister,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Peck  com- 
mencing his  labors  January  15,  1870,  with  "only  five  effective  mem- 
bers" on  the  ground.  January  2(3,  1871,  Rev.  H.  P.  Peck  was 
elected  the  first  pastor  of  this  church,  and  was  duly  installed  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  April,  1871.  The  first  church  edifice  was  erected  near 
the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  J  streets,  on  lots  donated  by  the  State,  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  October  9,  1870,  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Cleland,  D.  D.,  (then  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,)  preaching 
the  sermon.  This  first  sanctuary  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and 
with  various  improvements  from  time  to  time,  continued  to  be  the 
house  of  worship  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  until  December, 
1884.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  present  church  edi- 
fice at  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  M  streets,  in  April, 
1884;  its  vestry  room  was  completed  in  September,  1885,  and  was 
occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  till  the  middle  of  January,  1886,  when 
the  main  auditorium  was  finished  and  immediately  set  apart  to  its 
sacred  uses.  This  new  and  beautiful  sanctuary,  costing  $40,000,  was 
formally  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  July  18,  1886,  the  Rev. 
A.  Y.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  (now  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,)  preaching  the 
sermon. 

The  following  minsiters  have  served  the  church  either  as  pastor  or 

stated  supply : 

Eev.  A.  p.  Peck January,  1870, June,  1874. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ellis April,  1875 March,  1876. 

Eev.  S.  W.  Weller April,  1876 July,  1878. 

Rev.  James  Kemlo January,  1879 December,  1879. 

Rev.  John  O.  Gordon July,  1880 November,  1882. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Curtis,  D.  D January,  1883 

It  now  has  a  membership  of  nearly  500,  and  a  large  and  successful 
Sunday  School,  at  the  First  Church,  of  which  INIr.  ISIilton  Scott  is 
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Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  G.  Maitland  First  and  Miss  L.  W.  Irwin 
Second  Assistant  Superintendent.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hanna  is  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  Its  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Ladies'  Missionary 
Band,  Young  Ladies'  Mission  Band,  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  Cliildren's  Bands,  are  all  prosperous  and 
doing  good  work.     The  officers  of  the  First  Church  are  as  follows : 

Edward  H.  Curtis,  Pastor. 

E/ders—'N.  S.  Scott,  C.  S.  Clason,  \ym.  M.  Clark,  J.  J.  Turner, 
C.  M.  Leighton,  C.  A.  Barker,  John  K,.  Clark,  H.  E.  Hitchcock,  J. 
K.  Barr. 

Trustees— T.  H.  McGahey,  F.  W.  Bartruff,;  M.  D.  Welch,  W.  G. 
Maitland,  C.  A.  Barker,  W.  H.  McCreery,  Wm.  M.  Clark,  J.  W. 
Winger,  C.  W.  Lyman. 

This  denomination  has  also  established  a  mission  in  North  Lincoln, 

where  a  Sunday  School  is  maintained,  with  Mr. Osborn  as  its 

Superintendent.     A  church  will  probably  be  organized  there  in  the 
near  future. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  building  is  one  of  the  six  fine 
structures  erected  by  the  leading  denominations  of  the  city,  costing 
on  an  average  $45,000,  exclusive  of  grounds,  and  taken  together  per- 
haps are  not  equaled  in  a  city  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  on  the  conti- 
nent. An  additional  half  dozen  costly  and  elegant  church  buildings 
exist  in  the  city,  although  not  so  fine  as  the  first  six  referred  to.  All 
the  church  buildings  are  of  modern  architecture,  and  exhibit  great 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Lincoln. 

In  October,  1888,  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  met  in  a  vacant  store  building  near  the  cor- 
ner of  O  and  Twenty-seventh  streets  and  organized  a  Sabbath  School. 
At  this  meeting  there  were  sixty-four  persons  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  school,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Marsland  was  chosen  Superintendent, 
Mr.  George  G.  Waite  Secretarv,  and  Mr.  Almon  Tower  Treasurer, 
and  a  full  corps  of  teachers  selected,  and  classes  organized.  Preaching 
services  were  held  in  this  store-room  every  Sabbath  by  different  min- 
isters until  February  14,  1889,  when  the  school  moved  into  the  base- 
ment of  a  church  being  erected  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  and 
P  streets,  on  lots  donated  in  part  by  William  M.  Clark.  On  the 
evening  of  March  13,  1889,  those  interested  in  the  work  convened 
and  formally  organized  a  church,  to  be  known  as  the  Second  Presby- 
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tcrian   Cliiircli  of  Liiu-oln,  Nebraska.     This  organization  was  ontcrcil 
intol)v  liirtv-six  diartor  members.    The  officers  elected  were  as  follows: 

/■;/,l,rs. —  Mvron  Tower,  Thomas  Marsland,  AV.  ( '.  fimninuham, 
ati.l  Willinm  M.  Clark. 

'/)■!(  stir,'<. — Walter  Ilotre.  .1.  II.  .Mockett  jr.,  George  A.  Sey  bolt,  and 
II.  ('.  Tnliis. 

( )ii  A|)ril  1, 1889, Kev. Charles  K.  J>radt,  bv  invitation  uf  thechurch, 
took  t'harge  of  the  work.  The  society  has  gone  steadily  on,  nntil  at  pres- 
ent theehureh  has  an  enrolled  membershii)  of  eighty -seven,  a  Sabbath 
School  nnmbcring  above  200,  and  a  strong,  growing,  Young  Peoi)le's 
Societv  ol'Chri.stian  Endeavor.  The  Church  is  still  worshiping  in  the 
ba.sement  of  what  is  to  be  the  lecture-room  of  the  church  building. 
This  basement  has  been  put  in  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200,  with  the 
hoj)e  that  the  superstructure  may  soon  be  erected  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  church  and  congregation. 

Prominent  among  the  prosperous  and  influential  religious  societies 
of  the  city  is  the  Congregational  Church.  The  First  Congregational 
Church,  who.se  elegant  buildino;  stands  at  the  northwest  corner  of  L 
and  Thirteenth  streets,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  religious  organizations  of 
the  city.  The  Official  Manual  of  the  church  for  1889  contains  the 
followiup-  historical  sketch: 

"This  church  was  organized  August  19,  1866,  with  six  members. 
At  that  time,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Council  assisting  the  or- 
ganization, there  were  in  the  town  seven  buildings,  viz.,  one  seminary, 
four  dwellings,  one  .store,  and  one  blacksmith  shop. 

"  Rev.  E.  C.  Taylor  Mas  pastor  of  the  church  from  its  organization 
until  October,  1867.  The  members  of  the  church  at  its  organization 
were  F.  A.  ]iidwell,  John  S.  Gregory,  Mrs.  Welthy  P.  Gregory,  Mary 
E.  Gregory,  Philester  Jessup,  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Ijangdon. 

"llev.  Charles  Little  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  thechurch 
on  November  8,  1867,  and  continued  until  .Vpril,  1870.  During  his 
ministry  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected.  It  was  built  in  1868 
and  furnished  in  1869.  An  Ecclesiastical  Society,  to  have  charge  of 
financial  affiiirs,  was  organized  April  11,  1868,  which  surrendered  its 
authority  to  the  church  and  disbanded  January  16,  1 873.  The  church 
was  incorporated  January  23,  1873.  Rev.  Lebbeus  B.  Fifield  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  September  12,  1870,  and  resigned  June  4,  1872. 
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AuiTiist  1, 1S72,  Kov.  Saniiiil  K.  Diniock  was  asked  to  j)readL  He  was 
in.-tallc^l  Itv  ('(iiincil  .laiuiarv  2,  1S7.'),  and  dismissed  on  advice  of 
C'onncil  .lannaiv  1'),  LsT;").  Dnring  his  jjastorate  (1873) the  nieetin*;- 
lionsc  was  eoiisiderahly  enlarged.  A  call  was  extended  to  Kev.  Lewis 
(Jregoiv  ScptcnduT  Hi,  l.STO.  He  was  installed  by  Council  Xovein- 
Ikt  "J.l,  lS7(i.  riic  elinrch  hnilding  M'as  r('j)aired  and  ret'uniislied  in 
1S7S.  April  -\K  l-S-'^o,  the  ehurcli  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house. 
The  |»lan  tor  the  present  building  was  adopted  Septend)er  20,  188.'>. 
Work  began  November  (J,  188.'>.  The  basement  and  ehapel  were  oc- 
cupied tor  Sunday  services  January  17,  188G,  and  the  auditorium  on 
Februarv  7,  1880.  The  building  M'as  formally  dedicated  January  9, 
1887. 

"Since  its  organization  different  officers  have  served  the  church  in 
order  of  time  as  follows: 

"  Clerh. — J.  S.  (Jregory,  J.  P.  Hebard. 

^.  Deacons.— V.  A.  Hidwell,  E.  J.  Cartlidge,  T..  H.  Fuller,  G.  S. 
Harris.  .1.  S.  (iregory,  Geo.  IMcLean,  J.  C.  Leonai-d,  ^V.  C.  Hawley, 
Geo.  McMillan,  Klisha  Doolittle,  M.  P..  Cheney,  W.  il  Bell,  8.  H. 
Biu'idiam. 

-  Trustees.— F.  A.  liidwell,  W.  R.  Field,  A.  L.  I'almer,  Lindus 
Cody,  S.  M.  Walker,  O.  AV.  Merrill,  J.  P.  Hebard,  S.  B.  Galey,  R.  P. 
Beecher,  (ieo.  S.  Harris,  S.  L.  Coiiin,  J.  C.  Leonard,  H.  C.  liabcock, 
T.  H.  Leavitt,  Geo.  McMillan,  L.  E.  Brown,  AV.  AV.  Peet,  Charles 
AVest,  T.  ¥.  Hardenburg,  A.  S.  Raymond,  M.  B.  Cheney,  A.  E.  Har- 
greaves,  B.  F.  Bailey. 

'' Treasurers.— A\hci't  Biles,  J.  R.  AA'ebster,  L.  A.  Groff',  Aldus 
Cody,  R.  P.  Beecher,  E.  J.  Cartlidge,  Geo.  McLean,  T.  F.  Harden- 
burg, P^lisha  Doolittle,  Charles  AVest,  J.  C.  Leonard,  T.  H.  Leavitt, 
J.  W.  15ell,  AV.  Q.  Bell." 

The  First  Congregational  church  now  has  between  300  and  400 
members,  maintains  a  large  and  prosperous  Sunday  School,  and  suc- 
cessfid  missionary  societies  and  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

During  the  first  week  in  August,  1887,  a  low,  rough  board  house 
was  erected,  at  the  instance  of  Rev.  Lewis  Gregory  and  under  his  di- 
rection, near  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  A  streets.  The 
work  of  construction  required  but  two  days,  and  with  the  chairs  to 
SBiit  it,  cost  only  about  $200.  On  the  following  Sunday,  services  were 
held  there,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Ralston,  and   religious 
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exercises  continued  to  be  held  there  regularlv  until  the  first  Sundav  in 
November,  1887,  when  the  society  was  organized  as  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Lincoln,  and  it  was  so  incorporated.  But  at 
the  first  business  meeting  in  1888,  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
'•Plymouth  Congregational  Church." 

This  primitive  tabernacle  first  built  was  used  as  a  meeting  house 
until  December,  1888,  when  the  new  church  building,  on  the  same 
corner,  was  so  far  completed  that  it  could  be  used  in  part.  On  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  1889,  the  main  auditorium  was  first  used.  When  fullv 
completed  this  building  will  be  a  commodious,  complete,  and  hand- 
some structure,  v.orth  $10,000,     The  lots  are  valued  at  85,000  more, 

Kev.  E.  S,  Ralston  has  had  charo-e  of  this  cono-re^ation  from  its 
organization,  and  was  regularly  installed  as  its  pastor  on  May  8, 1888, 

Plymouth  Church  now  has  a  membership  of  over  100,  and  a  Sun- 
day School  of  about  200,  The  membership  of  both  church  and  Sun- 
day School  is  constantly  growing.  It  has  an  active  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  the  second  organized  in  Lincoln,  the  first  having  been 
founded  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Its  Ladies'  Aid  and 
Missionarv  Societv  and  Youno-  Ladies'  Missionarv  Societv  are  doino^ 
good  work. 

The  present  officers  of  the  church  are:  Rev,  E,  S,  Ralston,  Pastor; 
J,  A,  Wallingford,  Clerk  ;  AV.  A.  Hackney,  Treasurer.  Trustees  —  J, 
A,  Lippincott,  W,  A,  Selleck,  J.  A,  Wallingford,  J,  P,  Walton,  and 
W,  A,  Hackney,     Deacons  —  J.  A,  Lippincott  and  XcM'ton  King. 

A  Congregational  church  mission  is  now  doing  active  work  on  the 
north  side  of  X  street,  between  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second,  A 
Sunday-school  is  held  there,  of  which  ^Miss  Jennie  A,  Cole  is  Super- 
intendent. A  small  building  was  opened  there  for  the  mission  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  July,  its  dimensions  being  about  twenty-five  by  fifty 
feet.  This  mission  promises  to  soon  grow  into  the  third  organized 
Congregational  society  in  Lincoln,  It  has  been  named  the  "Pilgrim 
Concrreaational  Church," 

The  (ierman  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1889,  by  Rev,  Adam  Frandt,  and  services  have  been  held  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Eiffhth  and  J  streets,  Thouo-h  one  of  the  latest  societies  formed 
in  the  city,  it  appears  to  be  prosperous  and  growing  in  membership. 
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The  first  service  of  the  K})i.scopal  church  ^vas  held  in  Tjincohi  in 
May,  1808,  by  the  Rev.  U.  W .  Oliver,  D.D.  On  the  17th  day  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Betts,  of  Oniaiia,  lield 
the  second  service,  and  of  those  who  were  present  only  one  was  a  meni- 
bor  of  the  church.  Subsequently  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  I).  1)., 
liishop  of  the  didcesc,  visited  the  city,  holding  services  and  preaching. 
About  this  time  the  Rev.  William  C.  liolmar  was  appointed  mission- 
arv  in  charge.  In  January,  18()!»,  steps  were  taken  toward  the  or- 
ganization of  a  parish.  A  meeting  was  held,  at  which  were  present: 
Miehael  Rudolph,  A.  F.  Harvey,  John  Morris,  J.  J.  Jones,  H.  S.  Jen- 
nings, E.  Godsall,  A.  C.  Rudolph,  John  G.  Morris,  R.  P.  Cady,  J. 
C.  Hire,  Wm.  0.  Hcddleson,  S.  L.  Culver,  and  J.  S.  Moots,  who 
signed  a  petition  which  was  sent  to  the  Bishop,  praying  for  permission 
to  organize  a  parish,  under  the  title  of  "The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity." The  ]5ishop's  consent  having  been  granted,  on  the  10th  of  May 
the  same  year  another  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  parish  organiza- 
tion was  eft'ected,by  the  election  of  a  vestry  consisting  of  ]Micliael  Ru- 
dolf and  A.  1*\  Harvey,  warders;  and  J.  J.  Jones,  A.  C.  Rudolf,  H. 
J.  Walsh,  Dr.  L.  H.  Robbins,  and  J.  M.  Bradford. 

The  ])arish  was  admitted  into  union  with  the  council  of  the  diocese 
ill  S('j»tember  of  the  same  year.  The  congregation  worshiped  at  vari- 
ous places  in  the  city  until  1870.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bolmar  left  the 
parish  in  February,  1870,  and  in  May  of  that  year  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Goodale  took  charge.  Measures  were  at  once  adopted  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  place  of  M'orship,  and  a  sufficient  sum  was  subscribed  to 
proeeed  immediately  with  the  work. 

A  church  edifice  costing  ^4,000  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  J  and 
Twelfth  streets,  on  lots  belonging  to  the  parish.  It  was  consecrated 
March  5,  1871.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Talbott,  now 
at  Brownville,  succeeded  the  Rev.  S.- Goodale,  and  continued  in  the 
rectorship  until  October,  1875.  In  April,  1876,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Har- 
ris became  the  fourth  rector,  and  served  the  parish  for  seven  years. 
During  that  time  many  improvements  were  made.  A  rectory  was 
built,  trees  were  planted,  the  church  was  repainted,  a  pipe  organ  was 
purchased,  the  church  edifice  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  communi- 
cants rose  to  one  hundred  and  four. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Wright  came  in  November,  1883,  and  after  one 
year  gave  way  to  the  Rev.  Alex.  Allen.     During  the  rectorship  of 
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Mr.  Allen  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  larger  church. 
"With  this  in  view,  Mr.  Guy  A.  Brown,  a  most  zealous  and  generous 
churchman,  issued  a  small  parish  paper,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  enterprise.  On  June  14,  1888,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  church  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
of  Xebraska,  Bishop  AW^rthington  also  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  ceremonies.  The  building  is  just  about  completed  at  this  writ- 
ing. It  is  built  of  Colorado  red  sandstone,  Gothic,  cruciform;  will 
cost  about  S.>o,000,  and  will  accommodate  about  500  people.  Holy 
Trinity  Church  is  the  mother  of  two  other  organizations  in  the  city. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  the  old  church  was  removed  to  a  lot  on  Twelfth 
street,  between  U  and  V,  and  a  congregation  was  organized  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Stevens,  and  took  the  name  of"  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Comforter.  In  1889  the  Holy  Trinity  ChqDter  of  St. 
Andrew's  Brotherhood  came  into  possession  of  the  house  of  worship 
Avhich  had  been  used  by  the  Baptists,  and  moved  it  to  a  lot  on  the  cor- 
ner of  AVashington  and  Eighth  streets.  Regular  services  are  held  here 
by  the  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  and  a  lay  reader. 

The  working  agencies  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  this  time 
are:  1.  The  Holy  Trinity  Chapter  of  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood,  thirty- 
six  members.  2.  The  AVoman's  Aid  Society,  forty  members.  3.  The 
Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  110  contributors.  4. 
The  Altar  Guild,  twentv-eight  members. 

There  are  about  120  children  in  the  Sunday  School,  of  which  Mr. 
W.  L.  Murphy  is  Superintendent;  about  150  communicants,  and  about 
600  individuals  connected  with  the  parish. 

At  this  time,  July,  1889,  the  vestry  consists  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen  : 

H.  J.  Walsh,  Sen.  Warden ;  J.  C.  Kier,  Jun.  Warden ;  D.  R.  Lilli- 
bridge,  Secretary;  W.  L.  Murphy,  Treasurer;  R.  H.  Oakley,  J.  F. 
Barnard,  E.  P.  Holmes,  James  Hearn,  and  C.  H.  Rudge.     The  Rev. 
John  Hewith  became  rector  March  1,  1889,  before  the  completion  of 
the  new  church. 

Prominent  among  the  religious  denominations  of  the  city  is  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  The  Baptist  Society  is  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  progressive  in  the  city,  and  its  new  edifice  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  K  and  Fourteenth  streets  is  a  beautiful  structure  costing  about 
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§40,000.  The  new  and  handsome  parsonage  is  situated  on  a  lot  im- 
mediately west  of  the  church.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  this  society 
in  Lincoln  is  here  given. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Lincoln,  Xeb.,  was  organized  August 
22,  18f)9,  with  fourteen  members.  The  first  pastor  Avas  Rev.  O.  T. 
Conger,  who  began  his  labors  here  in  June,  1870,  and  remained  four 
and  one-half  years,  until  January,  1875.  During  his  pastorate  the 
church  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  L  streets  was  erected, 
and  K39    persons  were  received  as  members  of  the  church. 

In  October,  1875,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cramblet  became  the  pastor,  and  re- 
mained two  years,  during  which  time  fifty-six  members  were  received. 

In  May,  1875,  Rev.  W.  Sanford  Gee  began  a  pastorate  of  three  and 
one-third  years,during  which  the  parsonage  on  L  street  was  built,  and 
11(1  members  were  received. 

In  January,  1882,  Rev.  Dr.  Chatfee  began  his  pastorate,  which 
continued  one  and  three- fourths  years,  during  which  115  members 
Mere  received. 

May  4,  1884,  Rev.  C.  C.  Pierce  began  his  labors  with  this  church. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  pastorate,  a  large  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  new  church  edifice  was  secured,  and  three. lots  at 
the  corner  of  K  and  14th  streets  were  purchased.  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce 
resigned  September  5,  1886,  having  received  120  members  into  the 
church  during  his  pastorate. 

The  church  immediately  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  O.  A.  A\'illiams, 
who  accepted  it,  and  began  his  labors  in  November,  1886.  Lender  his 
ministry  the  church  has  been  very  prosperous.  About  200  members 
have  been  added  since  he  commenced  his  pastorate  here;  the  large 
church  building  has  been  erected,  and  branches  of  the  denomination 
have  been  organized  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  of  which  he  has  gen- 
eral charge.  A  prosperous  Sunday  School  is  maintained,  besides  the 
usual  subordinate  organizations  that  are  associated  with  all  leading 
church  societies.  The  membership  is  large  and  numbers  many  of  our 
best  and  most  influential  people. 

The  officers  of  the  First  church  are  as  follows : 

Rev.  O.  A.  Williams,  Pastor;  S.  P.  Bingham,  Treasurer;  P.  S. 
Chapman,  Clerk;  L.  C.  Humphrey,  Treasurer  of  Building  Fund. 
Board  of  Trustees :  C.  W.  Sholes,  chairman ;  Geo.  H.  Clarke,  L.  G. 
M.  Baldwin,  L.  C.  Humphrey,  E.  E.  Bennett. 
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Tluvo  Haptisl  Missions  liave  been  orjxanized  in  the  city,  where  Sun- 
day Schools  are  maintained,  and  of  which  Kev.  O.  A.  Williams  is  the 
mission  pastor.  One  of  these  missions  is  at  the  corner  of  J  and  Twen- 
tieth streets,  Mr.  1>.  (J.  M-  Baldwin  being  Superintendent  of  its  Sunday 
School.  The  North  Lincoln  Mission  is  quite  prosperous,  and  will 
soon  build  a  church  to  cost  .^3,000.  Mr.  11.  J.  Humphrey  is  Sui)er- 
intcndent  of  its  Sunday  Seliool,  which  is  held  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Butler  avenue. 

The  East  Lincoln  jMission  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-sev- 
enth and  W  streets,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  McKinney  is  Superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  School. 

The  Central  ( "hurch  of  Christ  in  the  City  of  Lincoln  was  organ- 
ized with  twenty-eight  charter  members,  on  January  24th,  1869. 
Their  tirst  place  of  meeting  was  in  the  house  of  J.  M.  Yearnshaw, 
who  was  also  their  first  regular  minister.  Miss  .Julia  McCoy,  now 
Mrs.  ^larshall,  and  still  a  member  of  this  congregation,  was  the  first 
person  immersed  by  them  in  Lincoln.  The  private  house  becoming 
too  small,  their  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  the  old  capitol 
building,  and  here  they  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of  'GO.  Joseph 
Robinson  was  the  first  elder  of  the  church,  and  Bros.  Hawk  and 
Akin  its  first  deacons.  On  July  3d,  1869,  out  at  Crabb's  mill,  on  Salt 
creek,  the  initial  steps  were  taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  house  of 
worship.  G.  W.  French,  J.  ]\L  Yearnshaw^  and  J.  H.  Hawk,  were 
appointed  a  building  committee.  Slowly,  and  yet  with  patient  per- 
sistence, the  work  Avent  on,  until  on  July  3d,  1870,  the  church  house 
now  standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  K  and  Tenth  streets  was 
dedicated.  Here,  with  varying  success  and  failure,  with  mingling 
lights  and  shadows,  the  church  has  worshiped  until  this  writing. 

On  April  23,  1871,  the  first  Sunda}^  School  of  any  moment  was 
organized,  with  J.  Z.  Briscoe  as  Superintendent  and  C.  C.  Munson  as 
assistant. 

Since  the  time  of  J.  M.  YearnshaAv  the  church  has  enjoyed  the 
pastoral  labors  of  D.  R,.  Dungan,  J.  Z.  Briscoe,  J.  B.  Johnson,  J. 
Mad.  Williams,  J.  M.  Streator,  B.  F.  Bush,  Chas.  Crowther,  R.  E. 
Swartz,  R.  H.  Ingram,  and  Chas.  B.  Newman,  the  last  named  occu- 
pying its  pulpit  now. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Lincoln  would  be  sadly  in- 
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complete  without  special  mention  of  Bro.  Barrow's  connsel  and 
])atient,  helpful  care  ever  since  its  organization. 

The  history  of  the  years  from  '71  until  '87  is  about  such  as  comes 
to  the  avcrai'-e  chunh.  The  church  now  numbers  some  460.  It  has 
a  house  and  lot  in  A\'cst  Lincoln,  and  also  a  j^ood  lot  in  East  Lincoln* 
Keirular  preaching  and  Sunday  school  services  arc  held  at  all  of  these 
j)laccs,  and  are  well  attended. 

'riic  church  has  an  '^Vuxiliary  to  the  Christian  AVoman's  Board  of 
Missions,"  and  an  efficient  "Aid  Society."  It  has  a  large  "Young 
IVople's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,"  and  a  "Yonng  I^adies'  Mis- 
sion Band."     Tts  present  official  board  comprises  the  following: 

Elders. — J.  Z.  Briscoe,  Geo.  Lcavitt,  G.  E.  Barbar,  E.  1).  Harris. 

Deacon fi. — Porter  Hedge,  J.  M.  AVebber,  J.  A.  Reynolds,  C.  R. 
\i\n  Duyn,  W.  S.  Mills,  S.  S.  Young,  S.  M.  Dotson,  L.  G.  Leavitt. 

Deaconesses. — Mrs.  jSIartha  Hallett,  Mrs.  Martha  Hedge. 

Evanf/elisfs. — Chas.  B.  Newman,  R.  W.  Abberly. 

Of  its  Sunday  School  Chas.  C.  Munson  is  the  efficient  Superin- 
tendent. 

Li  the  fall  of  1886,  realizing  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary 
to  provide  larger  and  more  commodious  quarters,  the  church  pur- 
chased two  lots  on  the  northeast  corner  of  K  and  Fourteenth  streets, 
and  early  in  1887  steps  were  taken  looking  toward  the  erection  of  a 
new  house  of  worship.  Finally,  after  much  consultation  and  delay, 
on  October  25,  1887,  plans  were  chosen  and  a  building  committee, 
consisting  of  J.  Z.  Briscoe,  G.  E.  Barber,  O.  C.  Bell,  Porter  Hedge,  and 

C.  C.  Munson,  was  chosen.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  3,  1888, 
President  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Indianapolis,  making  the  address.  The 
church  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  August  25,  1889,  with  impressive 
services.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  structure,  one  of  which  the  church 
may  well  be  proud. 

The  First  Free  liaptist  Church  of  Lincoln  was  organized  Alay  2, 
1886,  with  eighteen  members,  electing  Rev.  A.  F.  Bryant  ])astor,  A. 

D.  Baker  deacon,  and  G.  AV.  Sisson  secretary. 

Land  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  F  and  Fourteenth  streets, 
and  a  church  house  erected  in  the  same  year  of  the  organization,  and 
was  occu])ied,  though  not  wholly  completed.  Meanwhile  Rev.  Bry- 
ant  rcniDvcd,  and   Rev.  B.  F.  McKenney  succeeded  to  the  pastorate, 
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remaining  one  year.     Rev.  ().  E.  Baker,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was 
elected,  and  commenced  his  labors  with  the  church  April  1st,  1888. 

By  the  liberality  of  friends,  and  the  aid  of  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
the  church  house  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  June,  1888,  the 
pastor  preaching  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Curtis,  D.  D.,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  O.  W.  Williams,  D.D.,  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  assisting. 

The  First  Universalist  Society  of  Lincoln  was  organized  at  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  D.  Monell,  September  1, 1870,  with  W.  W.  Holmes,  S.  J. 
Tuttle,  J.  N.  Parker,  Mrs.  Sarah  Parker,  Mrs.  Julia  Brown,  Mrs. 
Laura  B.  Pound,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Monell,  as  charter  members.  About 
tills  time  the  property  now  in  the  possession  of  the  society,  on  the 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  H  streets,  was  secured  by  grant  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State.  A  subscription  was  also  begun,  looking  toward 
the  erection  of  a  chapel.  In  the  meantime  the  society  held  occasional 
services  for  worship  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  old  Capitol  build- 
ing. During  the  month  of  December  of  this  same  year  Rev.  Asa 
Saxe,  D.  D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  L^niversalist  denomination,  vis- 
ited Ijincoln  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  Avhether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  make  this  a  missionary  ])()int.  His  decision  was  favorable 
to  such  a  movement.  Consecpiently,  with  the  financial  aid  of  the 
denomination,  the  society  was  able  to  call  Rev.  James  Gerton,  then  of 
Illinois,  to  be  its  first  pastor.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  began 
work  in  September,  1871.  The  following  October  the  corner-stone 
of  the  chapel  was  laid,  and  on  Sunday,  June  23,  1872,  it  was  dedicated. 

All  this  was  brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  one  de- 
voted woman,  JNIrs.  Mary  Monell.  It  was  she  who  first  gathered  the 
few  scattered  LTniversalists  in  the  place  together.  LTnaided  she  raised 
the  subscription  to  build  the  chapel;  she  collected  the  funds,  saw  that 
the  work  was  done,  and  paid  the  bills.  The  early  records  of  the  so- 
ciety reveal  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  she  did  her  work,  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to  contend,  and  her  final  tri- 
umph. Mrs.  Monell  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  First  Universalist  Society  of  Lincoln. 

In  1873  the  denomination  was  so  badly  crippled  by  the  panic  of 
the  vear  before  that  it  was  unable  to  continue  its  financial  aid  to  the 
society;  and  as  the  society  was  not  strong  enough  to  support  a  pastor 
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of  its  own  ac<'onl,  ]?ov.  Mr.  Gerton,  after  remaining  two  years,  was 
furcctl  to  rcsiuii  his  charge.  For  nearly  ten  years  after  this  the  society 
liail  iH'  settled  pastor.  Preaching  services  were  held  only  occasionally 
and  as  rniversalist  clergyman  were  passing  throngli  the  city,  or  stop- 
piui^  in  it  for  a  short  time.  Dnring  a  portion  of  this  time  the  chapel 
was  rente<l  to  other  religions  organizations.  The  society  continued  in 
existence,  however,  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  the  trustees  of  the  Fni- 
versalist  (Jeneral  Convention  made  arrangements  with  Rqv.  E.  H. 
Chapin.  the  present  pastor,  to  come  to  Lincoln  and  take  charge  of  the 
work.  Rev.  Mr.  ('lia])in  has  now  been  Avith  the  society  something 
over  six  vears,  and  during  that  time  has  (juite  thoroughly  identifii'd 
liimself  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  benevolent,  interests  of  the 
citv.  Year  by  year  the  society  has  continued  to  gather  to  itself  num- 
bers and  strength.  The  parsonage,  now  standing  on  one  of  the  church 
lots,  was  completed  in  1880.  Connected  with  the  church  as  auxiliary 
organizations  are  the  Unity  Club,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  and  the 
Young  People's  Missionary  Association, 

Trinity  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  No- 
vember 24, 1881,  with  five  members,  Rev.  F.  Koenig,  now  of  Seward, 
Neb.,  presiding.  The  present  pastor,  H.  Frincke,  took  charge  of  the 
congregation  in  April,  1882.  During  the  first  year  services  were  held 
in  a  small  church  building  corner  N  and  Thirteenth,  the  present  site 
of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms.  The  following  three  years  the  con- 
gregation assembled  in  the  Universalist  church,  on  Twelfth,  between 
H  and  J  streets.  In  the  spring  of  1886  the  new  church  was  occu- 
pied, located  on  H,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets.  In 
the  rear  of  this  church  building  a  school-room  accommodating  ninety 
pupils  was  built.  This  department  of  the  church  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  teacher  F.  Hcllmann,  whose  school  now  numbers  sevejity 
pupils,  who  attend  the  school  daily,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
This  gentleman,  together  with  the  pastor,  is  sustained  solely  by  the 
congregation. 

The  unaltered' Augsburg  Confession,  and  its  Apology,  the  Formula 
■of  Concord,  the  two  catechisms  of  Luther,  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  form  the  confessions  of  this  church.  It  belongs 
to  that  great  Lutheran  organization,  the  Missouri  Synod.  The  pres- 
4^nt  officers  arc:  Messrs.  H.  Herpolsheimer,  H.  AVitte,  Peter  Grafel- 
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mann,  trustees  and  elders.  The  status  of  the  congregation  is  as 
foUows:  Souls,  400;  voting  members  —  i.e.,  male  members  of  and 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  —  60 ;  communicants  —  /.  c,  all  such 
as  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper — 285.  The  current 
expenses  amount  to  about  $1,500  annually.  The  valuable  property 
is  free  from  all  incumbrances.  Services  every  Sunday  at  10  a.m.  and 
3  P.M.     Evening  services  every  other  Sunday  at  8  P.  M. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1872, 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  Gaines,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Nebraska  district.  The 
pioneer  organization  was  composed  of  but  eleven  members.  Its  place 
of  worship  was  located  upon  the  north  side  of  E  street,  between  Tenth 
and  Eleventh,  in  1873,  on  lots  donated  by  the  State,  where  the  home 
of  the  society  still  remains,  including  the  parsonage.  A  large  and 
handsome  building  is  now  being  erected  there,  which  will  cost,  when 
completed,  $0,000. 

The  society  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  has  a  growing 
membership,  numbering  110.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Braxton  is  the  pastor 
in  charge.     He  is  a  popular  and  successful  man  with  his  people. 

A  prosperous  Sunday  School  is  now  maintained  by  this  society,  com- 
prising 100  scholars,  with  a  library  in  connection  therewith  number- 
ing four  hundred  volumes. 

There  are  two  other  colored  church  societies  in  the  city,  but  they 
are  in  a  weak  and  disorganized  condition. 

Besides  the  churches  alreadv  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  not  so 
Avell  established,  but  which  deserve  a  place  in  a  descriptive  sketch  of 
Lincoln.  Among  these  is  the  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church,  located  at 
the  corner  of  F  and  Twelfth  streets.  This  church  maintains  regular 
services  and  a  pastor.  Rev.  J.  L.  Cohron. 

Besides  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran,  there  are  other  societies 
belonging  to  the  Lutheran  denomination.  One  is  Our  Savior's  Dan- 
ish, located  at  216  South  Twenty-third  street,  of  which  Rev.  P.  L.  C. 
Hanson  is  pastor,  and  H.  J.  Xellson  clerk.  Another  is  the  Swedish 
«hurch,  located  on  K,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth,  Rev.  F. 
N.  Swanberg  pastor.  A  third  is  St.  Paul's  German,  at  F  and  Thir- 
teenth, Rev.  H.  Heiner  pastor. 

All  these  churches  enjoy  regular  service,  and  support  Sunday  Schools. 
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Tlio  Swcxlisli  Methodist  Society  is  just  becoming  well  orgaiiizcHl. 

A  prosperous  churoli  has  been  started  at  Wesleyan  l^niversity,  which 
maintains  llie  Msnai  services,  and  of  which  Dr.  C  F.  Creighton  is  |»as- 
tor. 

The  Ivcformed  Hebrew  Congregation  is  the  society  of  the  leading 
Ilclircw  people  of  the  city.  S.  Seligsohn  is  President,  M.  ()pj)en- 
luMmcr  N'icc  President,  W.  Meyer  Secretary,  and  1.  ( )|tp(iili(iinor 
'rrcasiii-cr. 

Ouring  the  present  year  the  Salvation  .Vrniy  disbanded. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventists  hold  services  at  tiie  corner  of  Fifteenth 
and  E  streets.     Kev.  L.  A.  Hooper  is  pastor. 

Tiie  Swedish  INIission  is  located  at  233  South  Ninth  street,  with 
Rev.  ('.  (i.  F.  Johnson  as  pastor. 

The  United  Brethren  Society  holds  its  meetings  at  Eleventh  and  B 
streets,  Rev.  J.  Olive  pastor. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Lincoln  was  organized 
in  January,  1880,  with  thirteen  members.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  A.  O.  Geisinger ;  Vice  President,  Richard  George; 
Secretary,  W.  W.  Peet ;  Treasnrer,  M.  L.  Easterday. 

Robert  M^eidensall,  the  veteran  Secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee, was  present  at  the  organization,  and  has  ever  since  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  association.  After  four  years'  experi- 
ence the  association  decided  that  the  only  way  to  keep  abreast  with  like 
associations  in  other  cities  was  to  employ  a  comj^etent  (Jeneral  Secre- 
tary. After  considerable  correspondence,  and  through  the  help  of  the 
International  Committee,  the  present  General  Secretary,  Jas.  A.  Diim- 
mett,  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  young  man  to  carry  forward  the 
work.  Mr.  Dummett  is  a  graduate  of  Adrain  College,  Michigan,  and 
had  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
five  years.  On  the  sixth  day  of  August,  1884,  INIr.  Dummett  arrived 
in  Lincoln,  and  during  his  five  years  of  faithfnl  and  efficient  service, 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  one  of  the  strongest  associations  west  of 
Chicago.  The  association  during  the  past  five  years  has  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  When  the  present  Secretary  ar- 
rived the  association  was  occupying  rocmis  for  which  they  were  })ay- 
ingthesuni  of  §12.50  per  month,  with  a  membershij)  of  one  hundred. 
To-day  the  association  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  handsome  suite  of  six 
rooms  in  the  McConnell  block,  141  South  Tenth  street,  with  a  pres- 
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ent  membership  of  five  hundred.  The  association  has  entirely  out- 
grown its  present  surroundings,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  July  the 
contract  was  let  for  a  $60,000  association  building,  to  be  erected  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  N  and  Thirteenth  streets,  to  be  completed  by 
September  1,  1890. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING. 


The  building  will  be  a  very  handsome  structure,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  will  not  only  be  an  ornament  to  the  city,  but  a  great  blessing 
to  the  multitudes  of  young  men  who  need  just  such  privik^ges  as  the 
association  can  oifer  them  in  a  building  specially  adapted  to  its  work. 

The  following  well-known  business  men  constitute  the  present  offi- 
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wrs  and  (liicotors :  -1.  II.  .Mockott  sr.,  l^rcj^ident;  John  R.  Clark. 
First  Vice  Prcsidont ;  S.  11.  Kiirnliain,  Second  Vice  President;  John 
L.  l)(ity,  Third  Vice  President;  Capt.  J.  ^y.  Wini^er,  Recording  Sec- 
retary; M.  L.  Hasterday,  Treasurer.  Dr.  Benj.  F,  Bailey,  A.  R.  Tal- 
bot t.K.  K.  licnnett,  ('has.  West,  J.  J.  Indiofl",  A.  S.  Raymond,  J.  Z. 
]Jriscoe,  A.  11.  W'v'w,  (\  C.  Miin.son,  Directors. 

The  follow  int:;  members  oi"  the  board  constitute  the  Buildinjr  Com- 
mittee:  John  R.  Clark,  Chairman;  C.  C.  Mun.son,  Secretary;  A.  11- 
AVeir,  Treasurer  ;  Chas.  A\'est  and  A.  R.  Talbott.  Ferdinand  C.  Fiskc 
is  the  architect,  and  Louis  Jensen  the  contractor. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Secret  Ordees— The  First  Lodge  Organized  in  Lincoln— Historical 
Sketch  of  all  the  Principal  Orders  Now  in  the  City— Other 
Societies  Deserving  Mention. 

The  characteristic  of  man  to  plant  his  hearthstone  and  religious  in- 
stitutions as  soon  as  possible  upon  settling  in  a  new  country,  manifests 
itself  almost  equally  in  reference  to  his  social  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Hence  we  tiiid  that  almost  as  soon  as  the  early  residents  of 
Lincoln  had  established  their  homes,  secret  orders  were  founded,  the 
first  one  to  set  up  its  altars  in  the  city  being  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  The  history  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  Lincoln  com- 
mences almost  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  city,  the  first  lodge 
being  organized  on  the  21st  of  April,  1808. 

Two  of  the  State  Commissioners  appointed  to  locate  the  capital  — 
Gov.  David  Butler  and  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Kennard — were 
members  of  the  order  in  good  standing.  Their  duties,  however,  in 
giving  the  initial  impetus  to  a  new  State,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  its  capital,  occupied  their  time  to  such  an  extent  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  subordinate  lodge  was  left  mainly  to  other  men  and 
members. 

The  lodge  first  organized  was  Capital  Lodge  Xo.  11,  and  its  charter 
was  committed  to  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Stubblefield,  Max  Rich,  Sam- 
uel McClay,  L.  A.  Onyett,  and  Samuel  Leland.  At  the  organization 
Max  Rich  was  installed  as  X.  G.;  Samuel  McClay,  Y.  G.;  Samuel 
Leland,  Secretary;  and  L.  A.  Onyett,  Treasurer.  AV.  H.  Stubblefield 
was  appointed  District  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

The  lodge  was  instituted  by  the  Hon.  George  H.  Burgert,  of  Xe- 
braska  City,  who  was  at  that  time  Grand  Master. 

Three  members  were  received  into  membership  at  that  time,  viz., 
L.  Lavender,  by  deposit  of  card,  and  S.  B.  Pound  and  Seth  Robin- 
son by  initiation. 

The  lodge  was  instituted  in  the  limited  second  story  of  a  frame 
building  standing  on  the  ground  now  known  as  Xo.  123  South  Tenth 
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street,  the   first    floor  being  occupied   :is  a  drug  store  kept   by  Mi-. 

Tiuiilcy. 

( )ii  the  istli  day  of  October,  1870,  the  Grand  Lodge,  J.  ().  O.  F., 
of  Nebraska,  held  its  thirteenth  animal  session  in  Lincoln,  using  tlie 
Senate  ( 'liandici' of  the  old  capitol  building. 

At  that  session,  ujion  the  petition  of  J^ros,  ]\I.  Kieli,  S,  McCIay, 
John  Lamb,  1'.  A.  JJain,  Charles  Masbrouek,  j\L  G.  Bohanan  ;  and 
»Si>;ters  S.  K,  Lamb,  li.  0})j)en]ieinier,  1*.  E.  Hehnan,  A.  Bain,  and  L. 
K.  Bax,  a  (lisj)ensation  Avas  given  to  organize  a  lodge  of  the  degree  of 
the  l)aughters  of  Kebekah,  to  be  known  as  Charity  Lodge  No.  2. 

On  the  evening  of  the  IKth  the  lodge  was  duly  instituted  by  Grand 
Master  John  llandin,  snp})orted  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
(Jrand  Ixidge,  ^Vfter  adjoui-nment  a  reception  and  banquet  was  given 
the  (Jrand  Jjodge  and  the  members  of  No.  2,  by  Governor  David  But- 
ler and  his  wife,  at  which  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Lincoln  were 
present.  In  memory  of  this  occasion,  and  as  an  appreciation  of  its 
lasting  fitness,  the  lodge  has  ever,  with  eminent  success,  kept  up  the 
social  feature  inaugurated  on  that  evening. 

In  1S71,  among  the  members  of  C^apital  Lodge  and  those  of  other 
lodges  sojourning  at  Lincoln,  a  number  were  found  who  desired  an 
organization  in  which  they  could  work  in  the  higher  or  encampment 
degrees  of  Oddfellowship.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  day  of  April  of 
that  year,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States,  giving  authority  to  organize  a  subordinate  Encampment  in 
Lincoln,  to  be  known  and  hailed  as  Saline  Encampment  No.  4.  On 
the  12th  day  of  May  the  encampment  was  in.stituted  by  District  Dep- 
uty Grand  Sire  St.  John  Goodrich,  of  Omaha. 

The  officers  were  Samuel  M.  Clay,  C.  P.;  V>\  P.  Ensey,  H.  P.;  J. 
C.  Ford,  S.  W.;  M.  G.  Bohanan,  J.  W.;  Charles  Purcell,  Scribe,  and 
Isaac  Oppeidieimer,  Treasurer. 

Success  has  crowned  its  labors  since  the  time  of  its  ortjanization. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1872,  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  Pa- 
triarchal I'rancli  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Nebraska,  was  instituted,  in  the  hall 
of  Capital  l^odge,  the  hall  being  then  located  in  the  third  story  of  No. 
1023  O  street.  The  Grand  Encampment  was  composed  of  the  Past 
Chief  Patriarchs  of  the  then  five  Subordinate  Encampments  in  the 
State.  It  Avas  instituted  by  St.  John  (Joodrich,  the  District  Dep- 
uty Grand  Sire. 
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The  grand  officers  Mere  D.  A.  Cline,  of  No.  1,  Grand  Patriarch; 
John  Hamlin,  No.  ],(;rand  High  Priest;  W.  L.  Wells,  No.  3,  Grand 
Senior  Warden ;  John  Evans,  No.  2,  Grand  Scribe ;  D.  H.  Wheeler, 
No.  3,  Grand  Treasnrer ;  H.  A.  Wakefield,  of  No.  5,  Grand  Junior 
AV'arden;  and  St.  John  Goodrich,  of  No.  2,  Grand  Eepresentative  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  tiie  United  States. 

In  1873  the  order  had  progressed  so  far  that  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  organize  another  lodge.  Accordingly  about  the  1st  of  May 
fifteen  members,  belonging  to  as  many  different  lodges  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  united  in  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ne- 
braska for  a  new  subordinate.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  on  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1873,  the  lodge  was  instituted  by  D.  D.  Grand  Sire 
St.  John  Goodrich,  to  be  known  as  Lancaster  Lodge  No.  39, 

The  first  officers  were  J.  H.  Wheeler,  N.  G.;  J.  C.  Ford,  Y.  G.; 
().  M.  Druse,  Secretary;  and  M.  K.  Fleming,  Treasurer. 

J.  H.  Harley  was  the  first  initiate.  The  lodge  has  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  expectations. 

The  next  lodge,  Germania  No.  67,  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  could  best  work  in  their  native  German  vernacular.  The 
lodge  was  instituted  with  ten  charter  members,  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1877,  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Parker,  of  Beatrice,  who  was  Grand 
Master  of  the  order  at  that  time.  The  first  officers  were:  George 
Webber,  N.  G. ;  G.  Rasgarshik,  V.  G. ;  Aug.  Droste,  Secretary;  and 
G.  R.  Wolf,  Treasurer.  Seven  parties  were  initiated.  The  advant- 
ages it  brought,  and  its  success  in  more  closely  fraternizing  a  large 
number  of  the  German  element  in  Lincoln,  demonstrated  that  the 
judgment  that  gave  existence  to  the  new  lodge  was  well  founded.  It 
has,  perhaps,  dispensed  as  large  a  benefice,  both  material  and  atten- 
tive, as  any  lodge  in  the  city. 

March  29,  1881,  a  charter  was  granted  for  what  is  known  among 
Odd  Fellows  as  a  degree  lodge.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  it 
was  instituted  by  Grand  Secretary  D.  A.  Cline,  acting  under  a  special 
commission.  It  was  known  as  Magic  Degree  Lodge  No,  2.  It  ex- 
isted but  a  short  time. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1885,  Ford  Uniformed  Degree  Camp 
No.  2  was  instituted  by  Isaac  Oppenheimer,  Grand  Patriarch.  The 
members  ]irocured  an  expensive  uniform  and  acquired  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  peculiar  drills  of  the  order,  which  are  of  a  military 
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charaotor.  .lames  Tvler  was  elected  captain.  'Phis  organization  con- 
tinncil  and  prospered  until  March,  1887,  when  it  was  merged  into  an 
orijanization  of  more  enlargetl  })iirpose  and  of  much  grander  propor- 
tions, known  as  the  Patriarchs  Militant,  I.  O.  ().  F.  The  style  of 
the  uniform  was  materially  changed.  From  that  time  Ford  Uni- 
formed J)egrec  Camp  Xo.  2  was,  and  still  is,  known  as  Canton  Ford 
No.  '2  P.  M.     Chevalier  James  Tyler  again  took  the  oftice  of  captain. 

As  Lincoln  grew  in  size  and  importance  as  a  city,  so  did  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  as  one  of  its  benevolent  and  frater- 
nal institutions,  until  a  new  lodge  was  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  188(3,  Grand  Master  Arthur 
(iibson,  of  Fremont,  placed  the  charter  for  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  138  in 
the  hands  of  the  following  members:  J.  E.  Douglas,  L.  C.  Dunn, 
Charles  J.  Ilefliey,  C.  D.  Hyatt,  O.  P.  Dinges,  E.  T.  Roberts,  1). 
F.  Dinges,  A.  H.  Hutton,  John  Hill,  S.  M.  Hartzell,  S.  W.  Long, 
T.  F.  Lasch,  J.  D.  Hurd,  and  AV.  D.  Fowler,  and  organized  them 
into  a  lodge.     It  prospered  as  all  the  lodges  have  up  to  this  date. 

In  an  organization  Avhere  the  beneficial  feature  distinguishes  it  par- 
ticularlv,  each  lodge  must  make  it  a  chief  object  not  only  to  have 
money  in  its  treasury,  but  a  reserve  in  the  shape  of  real  estate  or  in 
some  productive  form,  so  as  to  make  good  all  its  promises  and  pledges 
to  members  in  their  day  of  need.  AVith  such  an  object  in  view,  nu- 
merous schemes  were  proposed  and  debated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
lodges.  It  was  granted  that  something  was  needed  which  would  at 
the  same  time  afford  accommodations  as  a  lodge  room  and  as  a  si>urce 
of  revenue.  Lentil  the  spring  of  1881  but  little  was  accomplished. 
On  the  3d  day  of  May,  1881,  articles  of  incorporation  were  adopted, 
executed,  and  filed,  which  brought  into  existence  "  The  Odd  Fellows' 
llall  Association,  of  Lincoln,  Xeb.,"  Avith  a  capital  stock  of  r520,0()0. 
The  stock  was  soon  taken.  On  the  1st  day  of  June  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
permanent  organization.  At  this  meeting  D.  A.  Cline  was  elected 
President;  Charles  T.  Boggs,  Secretary;  A\^  A\".  Holmes,  Treasurer, 
and  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  nine  stockholders,  to  hold  their 
office  for  three  years. 

Land  was  secured  on  the  northeast  corner  of  L  and  Eleventh 
streets,  and  by  the  summer  of  1882  a  fine-appearing  and  substantial 
brick  edifice,  four  stories  in  height,  with  two  business  rooms,  was- 
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completed,  when  the  different  Odd  Fellow  organizations  then  in  the 
city  fonnd  themselves  housed  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
necessary. 

The  scheme  proved  a  snccess,  and  placed  the  two  lodges  participat- 
ing in  the  ownership,  Nos.  11  and  39,  on  a  solid  financial  basis. 

In  the  year  1868  Pythianism  first  obtained  a  foothold  on  Nebraska 
soil,  throngh  the  eflbrts  of  Captain  George  Crager,  who,  coming,  direct 
from  the  birthplace  of  the  order,  planted  its  good  seed  with  vigor  and 
earnestness.  Angnst  28,  1871,  John  Q.  Goss,  the  Grand  Chancellor, 
assisted  by  P.  G.  C.  George  Crager,  G.  K.  of  R.  and  S. ;  E.  E.  French, 
G.  M.  A. ;  T.  J.  Lane,  and  Knight  Henry  Lauer,  visited  I^incoln  and 
instituted  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  8,  K.  of  P.,  the  first  lodge  in  this  city 
and  the  only  one  instituted  that  year  in  the  State. 

The  lodge  flourished  in  numbers  and  finances,  and  the  members 
were  the  most  honored  citizens  of  the  then  small  but  flourishing  cap- 
ital city.  In  1873  the  lodge  succumbed  to  financial  reverses  and  other 
causes,  and  surrendered  its  charter  in  November  of  that  year. 

In  December  a  few  of  the  old  Knights  strong  in  the  spirit,  with 
others,  petitioned  for  a  new  charter.  This  was  granted  December  3, 
1873,  by  Judge  J.  W.  Carter,  Grand  Chancellor,  and  the  first  meeting 
for  institution  was  held  in  the  attic  of  the  old  opera  house.  The  first 
officers  were:  C.  C,  A.  Meyer;  V.  C,  G,  B.  Harris;  K.  of  R.  and 
S.,D.Kalor;  M.  of  Ex.,  F.  E.Smith;  M.  of  F.,  M.  J.  Percival;  P., 
P.  PI.  Cooper.  The  lodge  has  met  with  various  reverses  and  successes. 
It  moved  from  place  to  place  until  finally  it  settled  in  the  old  Masonic 
Hall,  corner  of  Tenth  and  O  streets,  which  is  now  completely  fitted 
up  with  lodge  room,  banquet  room,  kitchen,  etc.,  for  lodge  purposes. 
It  has  been  honored  by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  selection  of  six  of  its 
members  to  the  office  of  Grand  Chancellor,  and  with  eighteen  subor- 
dinate offices.  Its  present  membership  is  186,  and  it  possesses  prop- 
erty valued  at  $3,800.  Its  present  officers  are:  P.  C,  H.  M.  Shaeffer ; 
C. C,  T.  M.  Cooke;  Y.  C,  S.  A.  Warner;  P.,  H.  C.  Fredericks; 
K.  of  R.  and  S.,  Banks  Stewart;  M.  F.,  J.  W.  Percival ;  M.  of  Ex., 
M.  Hooker;  M.  A.,  Wm.  Chichester;  I.  G.,  J.  J.Young;  O.  G.,  C. 
A.  Risings. 

In  the  year  1884  some  of  the  young  blood  of  No.  16  conceived  the 
idea  that  another  lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias  would  be  of  benefit  to 
19 
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the  order  in  this  citv.  A  petition  to  the  (iriuul  Chaneellor  resnlted 
in  a  (lisjK-usation,  and  AiudU)  Lodfre  No.  3()  sprang  into  existence,  on 
.Vn'Mist  18,  1<S84.  The  hxlge  flonrished  from  the  start,  and  as  a 
result  (»f"  its  work  and  influence,  the  growth  (»!'  l>olh  Xds.  1<!  and  .'>(i 
was  hu'o-e,  neailv  doubling  in  membership  in  one  year.  Its  represen- 
tatives have  taken  high  rank  in  the  councils  of  the  Grand  Ijodge,  and 
are  i)laced  u])on  the  most  important  committees.  It  lias  been  honored 
in  tho  choice  of  Richard  O'Neill  as  (irand  Chancellor,  now  the  sitting- 
Past  (irand.  Jt  has  a  mend)ership  at  present  of  eighty-three,  eleven 
Tast  Chancellors,  and  one  W  (i.  C.  Its  finances  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  present  oHiccrs  are:  P.  C,  Walter  Keens;  C.  C,  Kd  J*. 
Keefer;  V.  C,  F.  B.  Harris;  K.  of  R.  and  S.,T.  D.  Scudder ;  M.  of 
F.,  .1.  North;  M.  of  Ex.,  H.  \X.  Kelley;  M.  of  A.,  J.  J.  McClellan ; 
I.  G.,  A\'innie  Scott;  O.  G.  Wm.  P.  Grouen ;  Trustees,  J.  E.  Doug- 
las, T.  W.  Tait,  Phelps  Paine. 

A.  1).  ISIarshall  Lodge  No.  41  was  organized  June  18, 1885,  by  G.  C. 
J.  C.  McNaughtou,  with  twenty-three  members.  The  lodge  was  named 
after  the  lamented  A.  D.  Marshall,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic I'vthian  workers  oi'  the  city,  and  by  good  Avork  and  careful 
selection  has  to-day  a  membership  of  105.  The  present  officers  are: 
P.  C,  W.  H.  Berger ;  C.  C,  L.  T.  Gay  lord;  V.  C,  Ed.  K.  Sizer;  P., 
.T.  C.  Davis;  M.  of  Ex.,  Jno.  F.  Hayden ;  M.  of  F.,  H.  E.  Chapel; 
M.  .v.,  A.  Katzenstein ;  K.  of  R.  and  S.,  F.  Hornefius;  I.  G.,  Wm. 
Webb;  O.  G.,  Chas.  Posky.  This  lodge  has  already  accumulated 
considerable  property. 

Capital  City  Lodge  No.  68  was  instituted  February  9,  1887,  during 
the  term  of  Grand  Chancellor  John  Morrison,  as  a  testimonial  to  him 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  order  in  the  Capital  City  of 
the  State,  with  the  large  number  of  135  petitioners,  the  largest  li:  (. 
ever  presented  to  a  Grand  Chancelior  for  approval,  and  embracing 
State,  county,  and  city  officials,  and  leading  citizens.  This  lodge  has 
contiiHied  its  work  with  such  success  that  to-day  it  strives  with  the 
mother  I^odge,  No.  16,  for  supremacy  in  numbers,  in  quality  of  mem- 
bershij),  and  in  wealth;  and  ranks  second  only  in  members  in  the 
State,  having  at  this  time  183  Knights,  five  Past  Chancellors,  and  a 
District  Deputy  Cirand  Chancellor,  S.  J.  Dennis.  The  present  officers 
are:  P.  C,  Prof.  F.  F.  Roose;  C.  C,  C.  W.  Hoxie;  Y.  C,  G.  S. 
Foxworthy;  P.,  Charles  Burton;  M.  of  Ex.,  R.  AVackerhagen ;  M  of 
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Y.,  Fred  A.  Miller;  K  of  R  and  S.,  Q.  L.  Martin;  M  of  A.,  A.  G. 
Kelliun  ;  I.  (I.,  AV.  G.  Stanus  ;  O.  G.,  L.  D.  Van  Kleek.  Trustees  : 
W.  L.  Ciinditf,  R.  B.  Graham,  F.  A.  Miller.  -Financially  it  ranks 
well  with  any  Iodide  in  the  citv. 

The  Uniform  Rank,  Knights  of  Pythias,  has  its  headquarters  for 
the  State  in  Lincoln,  the  first  division  being  organized  here  in  1879, 
from  members  of  Lincoln  Lodge  Xo.  1(3.  From  this  start  this  branch 
of  the  order  has  grown  into  a  brigade  of  four  regiments  and  thirty- 
six  divisions,  with  the  following  officers,  who  are  Lincoln  residents: 
Brigadier  General  Commanding  Nebraska  Brigade  Uniform  Rank, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  W.  L  Dayton;  Col.  and  Chief  of  Stall;  AV.  C. 
Lane;  Col.  and  A.  A.  G.,  H.  S.  Hotchkiss;  Col.  and  Asst.  Com- 
missary (ien'l.,  John  B.  AVright,  Lincoln. 

First  Regiment  Nebraska  Brigade,  Uniform  Rank  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias, Col.  H.  F.  Downs,  Commanding;  Lieut.  Col.,  J.  E.  Douglas; 
Lieut,  and  Adjt.,  John  Jenkins;  Lieut,  and  Quartermaster,  AV.  N. 
Rehlaender ;  Captain  and  Chaplain,  Rev.  E.  C.  Ralston ;  Quarter- 
master Sero-eant.  A^'alter  Keens. 

Lincoln  Division  Xo,  1.  Uniform  Rank  Knights  of  Pythia.s,  was 
instituted  in  1879,  with  thirty-two  members.  The  division  has  been 
in  many  contests  for  honors,  and  on  many  occasions  has  won  trophies 
which  now  adorn  its  armory,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge  of  the  AVorld,  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1886,  won  the  honorable 
distinction  of  third  prize  in  competition  with  divisions  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  present  membership  is  seventy-seven.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are:  Sir  Kt.  Capt.,  A.  A.  Lasch ;  Sir  Kt.  Lieut.,  J.  AV. 
Percival ;  Sir  Kt.  Herald,  F.  A  .^Miller ;  Sir  Kt.  Guard,  Xelson  AVest- 
over;  Sir  Kt.  Sent.,  F.  A.  Harris.  It  has  upon  detached  service 
Brig.  Genl.  AV.  L.  Dayton,  Chief  of  Staff,  Col.  AV.  C.  Lane;  Col.  and 
A.  A.  G.,  H.  S.  Hotchkiss;  Col.  John  B.  AA^right,  Commissary 
Genl.  AVm.  X.  Rehlaender,  Lieut,  and  Quartermaster  of  1st  Regt. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Ralston,  Capt.  and  Chaplain  of  the  1st  Regt. 

A.  D.  Marshall  Division  Xo.  10,  was  organized  September  28, 1886, 
with  twentv-nine  members.  This  Division,  bv  hard  work,  is  stead- 
ily  coming  to  the  front,  and  has  a  record  of  three  prizes,  and  the 
Capt.,AV.  H.  Berger,M'inning  at  Columbus  during  the  Brigade  encamp- 
ment of  1 889,  an  elegant  sword  as  the  best  commander.  The  Division 
is  the  proud  owner  of  a  handsome  flag,  with  emblems  of  the  L'uiform 
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Kniik  workdl  in  silk,  ami  valued  at  .S200,  presented  t<>  it  Uy  its  lady 
fVi«'nds  and  admirers.  It  has  a  membership  of  thirty-nine,  eomposed 
intin-lv  of  Kniirhts  of  Marshall  Lodge  Xo.  41.  The  jn-eseiit  officers 
are:  Sir  Kl.  ("aj)t..  Wm.  H.  Berger  ;  Sir  Kt.  Lieut.,  IL  E.  Cha]Kl ; 
Sir  Kt.  Herald,  G.  E.  Maxwell ;  Sir  Kt.  Guard,  M.  J).  Clary ;  Sir  Kt. 
Si'ut.,  IL  Yauow;  Sir  Kt.  Treas.,  J.  E.  llayden;  Sir  Kt.  Recorder, 
(I.  E.  \'an  Everv.  Of  its  members  there  are  on  detached  service, 
Ld.  K.  Si/.er,  Col.  and  A.  D.  C.  to  Maj.  Genl.  James  R.  Carnahan, 
Comdg.  the  rnif(»rm  Rank  Knights  Pythias  of  the  world,  and  also 
of  the  same  rank  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  John  ]\L  Thayer,  of  the  State 
(.f  Nebraska;  H.  E.  Downs,  Col.  Commanding  Lst  Regt.  V.  R.  K. 
P.,  Nebraska  Brigade;  and  John  Jenkins,  Lieut.  Adjt.  of  the  1st 
I^egt. 

Ajjollo  Division  No.  11  was  instituted  October  1 1,  1886,  with  thirty 
members.  The  Division  has  had  a  short  but  l^rilliant  career,  seven- 
teen of  its  members  participating  in  the  ccTutest  at  Toronto  in  July, 
1886.  The  Division  won  first  prize  at  Hastings,  October  13, 1886, in 
a  State  contest,  two  days  after  institution,  and  first  prize  again  the  fol- 
low ing  year  at  Omaha,  in  a  contest  open  to  the  world.  I^ater  on  it 
was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  at  Omaha  for  excellence  in  drill,  and 
bears  the  proud  honor  of  being  the  best  drilled  Division  in  the  State. 
The  present  membership  is  forty-one.  A  beautiful  flag  presented  to  it 
bv  A.  E.  Hargreaves,  is  highly  valued  by  its  members.  There  are  on 
detached  service,  J.  E.  Douglas,  Lieut.  Col.  1st  Regt.  U.  R.  Neb. 
Brigade,  and  Walter  Keens,  Quartermaster  Sergeant.  Its  membership 
is  entirely  from  Apollo  Lodge  No.  36,  and  Diana  Lodge  No.  106, 
Beatrice.  The  present  officers  are :  Sir  Kt.  (^apt.,  C.  M.  Keefer ;  Sir  Kt. 
Lieut.,  W.  E.  Churchill;  Sir  Kt.  Herald,  Frank  B.  Harris;  Sir  Kt. 
Guard,  T.  W.  Tait;  Sir  Kt.  Sent.,  Walter  Keens;  Sir  Kt.  Treas.,  R. 
O'Neill;  Sir  Kt.  Recorder,  J.  E.  Douglas. 

In  the  year  1888,  through  the  exertions  of  Brother  J.  >].  Douglas, 
P.  C.  of  Apollo  Lodge  No.  36,  a  Board  of  Relief  was  organized  for 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  sojourning  Knights  who  might  be  in  need. 
This  board  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  lodge,  to  "vvhom 
all  cases  are  referred,  each  lodge  contributing,  in  proportion  to  its  mem- 
bership, to  the  fund  of  the  board.  The  meetings  are  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Friday  of  each  month,  or  the  board  may  be  convened  at  any  time, 
if  necessary,  by  the  President  or  upon  call  of  two  members.     It  has 
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alreatly  proved  a  very  desirable  adjunct  to  the  order  in  this  city.  The 
following-  are  the  officers: 

President— J.  E.  Douglas.     Address,  25  City  Block,  Eleventh  St. 

Vice  President— W.  C.  Lane,  1034  O  street. 

Secretary— H.  E.  Chapel,  1115  P  street. 

Treasurer — Prof.  F.  F.  Roose,  Academy  of  Music. 

Endowment  Rank  Knights  of  Pythias,  Section  657,  was  established 
February,  1888,  Avith  twenty-five  members,  carrying  over  |50,000 
of  insurance,  and  is  in  successful  operation. 

The  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories and  Dependencies,  Lincoln  Consistory  No.  54,  Chapter  of  Rose 
Croix,  Council  of  Princess  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  Lodge  of  Perfection, 
were  organized  April  23,  1889,  with  fifty  members,  by  Joseph  INIc- 
Grath,  of  New  Jersey,  Grand  Inspector  General  of  the  Rite  as  organ- 
ized a.  d.  1807. 

The  officers  of  the  consistory  are:  A.  G.  Hastings,  Commander; 
Jan)es  Tyler,  1st  Lieutenant  Commander;  A.  E.  Kennard,  2d  Lieu- 
tenant Commander;  Austin  Humphrey,  M.  of  S.  and  G.  O. ;  J.  H. 
Peebles,  G.  C. ;  M.  R.  Davey,  G.  T. ;  L.  D.  Woodruff,  G.  S. 

The  Ciiapter  of  Rose  Croix  has  the  following  officers :  S.  G.  Owens, 
P.  M. ;  L.  D.  AVoodruff.  S.  AV. ;  E.  O.  Miller,  J.  W. ;  J.  G.  Chapin, 
Orator;  M,  R.  Davey,  Treasurer;  J.  C  Seacrest,  Secretary. 

The  Council  of  Princess  of  Jerusalem  is  officered  as  follows:  W. 
R.  Carter,  G.  M. ;  A.  E.  Kennard,  D.  M. ;  G.  H.  Peebles,  S.  W. ;  M. 
L.  Hunter,  J.  W. ;  M.  H.  Day,  Treasurer;  A.  L.  Shrader,  Secretary. 

The  Lodge  of  Perfection  has  the  following  officers :  W.  S.  Bloom, 
M. ;  James  Tyler,  D.  G.  M.;  J.  C.  Seacrest,  S.  W. ;  F.  P.  Lawrence, 
J.  W. ;  G.  H.  Peebles,  Orator;  J.  H.  Agers,  Secretary;  M.  R.  Davey, 
Treasurer. 

Lincoln  Lodge  No.  19,  York  Rite,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, was  organized  1868,  and  has  about  160  members. 

Lancaster  Lodge  No.  54  was  organized  in  1874, 

Lincoln  Chapter  No.  6,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  was  organized  April 
28,  1868,  and  has  a  meinbership  of  170. 

INIount  ]\Ioriah  Commandry  No.  40,  Knights  Templar,  Avas  organ- 
ized in  1871,  and  has  now  a  membership  of  125. 

The  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  Sesostris 
Temple,  was  organized  in  1880,  and  now  has  a  membership  of  125. 
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It  i<  now  about  twenty-tliree  years  since  Dr.  8tej)lu'nson  foriniilatod 
\]m-  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  liepublir,  an 
(»ri:anizatit»n  which  should  hind  together  by  ties  fraternal  those  who 
had  survived  the  dangers  of  the  late  war,  and  wliich  should  be  charged 
with  the  care  of  those  wh(>  might  need  the  assistance  of  a  brother's  hand 
in  time  of  distress.  The  founder  of  the  order  has  long  since  gone  to 
rest,  and  his  body  sleeps  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Springfield,  111.; 
but  his  work  still  goes  marching  on.  Not  until  Sej)teniber  S,  1<S79, 
however,  was  a  post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  establisheil  in  Lincoln.  At  that 
time  Farragut  Post,  of  thirty-four  charter  members,  was  formed,  the 
fbllowiuiT  bciny;  the  list : 

S.  ,1.  Alexander,  L.  W.  JJillingsley,  R.  C.  Ha/.lett,  Lyman  "Wood, 
A.  D.  Hurr.  W.  S.  Latta,  Henry  Masterman,  W.  A.  Daggett,  D.  B. 
Howard,  (J.  K.  Amory,  C.  H.  Gere,  A.  P.  Tarbox,  J.  E.  IMiilpott, 
K.  ().  Philips,  Silas  Sprague,  W.  R.  Kelley,  W.  H.  Beach,  Sam  Mc- 
Clay,  P.  A.  Smith,  W .  J.  Cooper,  X.  Carpenter,  Jas.  Bolshaw,  S.  P. 
Richey,  T.  B.  Dawson,  Levi  Gable,  D.  C.  Reynolds,  E.  G.  Clements, 
C.  C.  Harris,  A.  Masterman,  d.  Curry,  M.  L.  Hiltner,  J,  W.  Owens, 
Thos.  Sewall,  M.  X.  M'right. 

The  first  officers  were  :  Commander,  S.  J.  Alexander;  S.  V.,  L.  W. 
Billingsley;  J.  Y.,  C.  H.  Gould;  Chap.,  H.  Masterman  ;  Adjt.,Geo. 
K.  Amory  ;  (I  M.,  A.  D.  Burr;  O.  D.,  R.  C.  Hazlett ;  O.  G.,  Al. 
Masterman.  The  successive  Commanders  have  been :  C.  H.  Gould, 
J.  C.  Bonncll,  R.  C.  Hazlett,  Guy  A.  Brown,  S.  V.  Hoagland,  Jos. 
Teeter,  Harry  S.  Hotchkiss,  and  O.  C.  Bell. 

The  post  grew  rapidly  in  numbers,  at  one  time  reaching  over  500 
in  good  standing,  and  to-day  has  a  membership  of  250,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Commander,  H.  C.  McArthur;  S.  V.,  J.  H.  Fox- 
worthy  ;  Jr.  Y.,  Silas  Sprague;  Adjt.,  P.  A.  Gatchell ;  Q.  jNI.,  Martin 
Howe;  Surgeon,  .1.  R.  Haggard;  Chap.,  Henry  Masterman;  O.  D., 
Jos.  Teeter;  ().  G.,  J.  W.  Bowen,  Sergt.  Maj.,' T.  B.  Beach;  Q.  M. 
Sei-gt.,  Wm.  M.  Gillespie. 

This  is  the  largest  post  in  the  State,  full  of  energy,  whose  charity 
and  kindness  is  being  felt  by  many  worthy  comrades  and  by  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  fallen  comrades.  The  members  of  Farragut  Post 
are  known  l)y  Xel^raska  comrades  for  their  whole-souled  comradeship 
and  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  order.  The  meetings  of  this  jiost 
are  usually  attended  by  between  100  and  L50  members. 
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Ajipomattox  Post  No.  214  was  organized  January  28,  1886,  at 
whioli  time  the  following  officers  were  duly  elected  and  installed; 
Lieut.  Edgar  S.  Dudley,  P.  C;  Hon.  H.  A.  Babcock,  S.  V.  C;  Hon. 
W.  W.  W.  Jones,  J.  V.  C;  Col.  Brad  P.  Cook,  Adjt.;  D.  R.  LiUi- 
bridge,  Q.  M.;  Prof.  L.  E.  Hicks,  Chap.;  J.  O.  Carter  M.D.,Surg.; 
Hon.  S.  J.  Alexander,  O.  D.;  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Lane,  O.  G.;  Hon.  C.  H. 
Gere,Serg.  Maj.;  and  Maj.  N.  G.  Franklin,  Q.  M.  Serg.  The  mem- 
bership in  the  post  is  not  large,  some  forty-five  members  comprising 
its  entire  roster,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  fully  equal,  intellectually,  to  any 
organization  in  the  State.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  post  aie  held 
the  first  Saturday  evening  in  each  month. 

Art.  4,  Sec.  3,  of  its  by-laws,  reads  as  follows  :  "  On  the  death  of  a 
comrade,  not  over  three  months  in  arrears,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  (to  be  drawn  from  the  relief  fund)  shall  be  paid  to  his  widow 
or  legal  representative,  for  funeral  expenses.  Should  there  be  no  le- 
gal representative,  the  post  shall  take  charge  of  the  funeral,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  from 
the  relief  fund."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Appomattox  Post  is  a 
benevolent  insurance  organization  to  a  certain  extent,  and  no  wortiiy 
comrade  who  applies  to  any  of  its  members  for  assistance  goes  away 
empty-handed. 

Its  present  officers  are:  D.  R.  Lillibridge,  Post  Commander;  C.  W. 
Lyman,  S.  V.  C;  John  Gillespie,  S.  V.  C;  Brad.  P.  Cook,  Adjt.;  O. 
e".  Goodell,  Q.  M.;  X.  G.  Franklin,  O.  D.;  L.  J.  Alexander,  O.  G.; 
J.  H.  McClay,  Q.  M.  Serg.  The  post  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State, 
and  is  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition. 

The  fraternal  and  benevolent  order,  the  Ancient  Order  of  L^nited 
Workmen,  was  started  in  Lincoln  by  the  organization  of  Lincoln 
Lodge  No.  9,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1885.  From  this  beginning 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth,  until  to-day  it  has  three  English  and 
one  German  lodge,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  315,  whose  pro- 
tection amounts  to  the  grand  sum  of  $030,000.  There  have  been  but 
three  deaths  in  this  membership  since  its  organization  four  years  ago^ 
showing  the  care  in  selection  of  membership. 

The  present  officers  of  No.  9  are:  P.  M.  W.,  J.  W.  McMillan;  M. 
AV.,  Dr.  G.  H,  Simmons;  Foreman,  Art.  Masterman;  Overseer,  W. 
J.  Conley;  Recorder,  Wm.  Helmer;  Financier,  F.  "SV.  Bartruif;  Re- 
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ccivcr,  A.  D.(JiiiIe;  Guide,  J.  P.  Masterman  ;  AVatchman, George  Fow- 
It  r ;  Representatives  to  Grand  Lodge,  J.  W.  IMoMillan,  F.  W.  liartrull". 

rpehurch  Lodge  No.  15,  A.  C).  U.  W.,  was  named  after  the  founder 
of  the  Order,  and  instituted  April  18,  1887.  It  now  has  forty-five 
nienihers,  and  is  increasing  in  membership.  P.  Zook  is  the  present 
Master  Workman.     Representative  to  Grand  Lodge,  F.  F.  lloose. 

Gajiital  City  Lodge  No.  80,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  was  organized  May  15, 
18S(i,  bv  L.  W.  McDonakl,  Grand  Lecturer,  witli  a  charter  list  <»f 
about  thirty.  Tlie  membershij)  is  energetic  and  pushing.  It  has  been 
lar<;elv  instrumental  in  building  up  the  order  in  this  city,  and  through 
its  work  the  Improvement  Association  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  was  formed, 
resuhing  in  giving  the  order  a  hall  of  its  own,  nicely  furnished,  and 
at  a  moderate  cost.  It  has  to-day  127  members,  who  have  the  repu- 
tation throughout  the  State  of  doing  the  best  degree  work.  It  has  a 
*'  team  "  organized  for  that  purpose,  the  only  one  in  the  State.  The 
present  officers  are:  P.  M.  W.,  W.  S.  Houseworth ;  M.  W.,  T.  J. 
Berky ;  Foreman,  Wm.  Clark ;  Overseer,  Frank  Pynchon  ;  Recorder, 
James  Farrell;  Financier,  W.  McClellan ;  Receiver,  John  Rivett; 
Guide,  Wm.  Brannon;  I.  G.,  Charles  Deahne;  Representatives  to 
Grand  Lodge,  W.  S.  Houseworth,  Henry  Mayer,  E.  W.  McDonald, 
E.  I  J.  Ilolyoke. 

Concordia  Lodge  No.  151,  A.  O.  U.W.,  was  organized  May  17, 1888, 
with  twenty-four  charter  members.  It  works  entirely  in  the  German 
language,  and  is  composed  of  our  best  German  citizens.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership at  present  of  forty-seven,  and  has  work  ahead.  The  present 
officers  are:  P.  M.  W.,  Carl  Schmitt;  M.  W.,  Louis  Vieth  ;  Foreman? 
P.  Andressen;  Overseer,  A.  Kroner;  Recorder,  Paul  Prigel;  Finan- 
cier, R  Heminghaus;  Receiver,  R.  Hahnermann ;  Guide,  Joseph  FraasJ 
I.  W.,  Emil  Motz;  Representative  to  (irand  Lodge,  Carl  Schmitt. 

IjOgan  Legion  No.  8,  Select  Kniglrts  A.  O.  U.  W.,  was  organized 
in  May,  1887.  The  object  of  this  branch  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  is  ad- 
ditional protection  to  the  amount  of  $3,000  if  desired,  and  for  a  rep- 
resentative display  of  the  order. 

Im])rovement  Association,  A.  O.  U.  W.,was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  hall  and  furnishing  the  same  for  the  use  of  A.  O.  U. 
W.  lodges.  It  is  composed  of  members  of  the  order  who  are  stock- 
holders to  the  amount  of  $1,500,  shares  of  which  are  |5.  The  stock 
can  be  increased  at  any  time  if  desired.    The  association  has  furnished 
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an  elegant  hall  over  1114  O  street,  which  is  used  by  the  A.  O.  U.  W. 
:and  kindred   societies.     The  stock  is  paying  eight   per  cent,  and  is 
bought  by  the  lodges  when  ot!ered  for  sale.     The  officers  are :    J.  T. 
Rivett,  President;    J.  W.  McMillan,  Vice  President;   AY.  S.  House- 
worth,  Secretary. 

The  ''Modern  AVoodmen  of  America"  is  a  fraternal,  beneficiary,  se- 
cret organization.  Its  founder  is  Hon.  J.  C.  Root,  of  loAva,  who  oroan- 
ized  the  first  camp  in  January,  1883,  since  which  time  the  order  has 
grown  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Xot  until  April  27, 1886,  was  a  lodge 
of  Woodmen  organized  in  Lincoln.  At  that  time  Capital  City  Camp 
No.  190  was  instituted  with  a  large  charter  membership,  which  has 
since  grown  to  225  membei's.  The  present  officers  of  this  camp  are: 
V.  C,  ^y.  J.  Bryan  ;  W.  A.,  T.  P.  Converse;  Clerk,  C.  C.  Calkins; 
Banker,  S.  K.  Hale;  Escort,  C.  Van  Raden  ;  Assistant  Escort,  E.  H. 
Whiteside;  Sentry,  C.  J.  Olson  ;  Examiner,  Dr.  J.  R.  Haggard ;  ]Man- 
agers,  AY.  A.  ^lanchester,  F.  F.  Roose,  D.  T.  Cook ;  Delegate,  AY.  J. 
Bryan. 

Antelope  Camp  Xo.  916  was  instituted  April  4,  1889,  with  one 
hundred  names  on  its  petition.  It  erected,  in  East  Lincoln,  a  hall  for 
its  own  use,  which  was  dedicated  the  following  July.  M.  AY.  of  A. 
was  the  first  order  to  organize  a  local  society  in  East  Lincoln.  Its 
officers  are  :  V.  C,  I.  H.  Strawbridge;  AY.  A.,  M.  Ewing;  Clerk,  F. 
C.  Smith  ;  Banker,  A.  \Y.  Field ;  Escort,  S.  D.  AVoodley ;  Watchman, 

F.  Risser;  Sentry,  R.  C.  Jones;  Managers,  Dr.  Pogue,  H.  Royer,  F. 
W.  Homan. 

F.  F.  Roose  Camp  Xo.  969,  M.  AA^  of  A.,  organized  May  2, 1889, 
started  out  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Among  those 
Avho  enrolled  as  charter  members  are  many  of  Lincoln's  most  promi- 
nent citizens.  The  petition  for  a  charter  was  signed  by  190  persons, 
AYhile  the  camp  is  young,  its  officers  and  members  have  entered  into 
the  work  with  the  same  spirit  characteristic  of  the  whole  order  —  push, 
enterprise,  enthusiasm,  business,  and  fraternity.  The  following  are  its 
present  officers:  Y.  C,  A.  R.  Talbot;  AA^  A.,  6.  C.  Bell;  Clerk,  Chas. 

G.  Burton;  Banker,  F.  S.  Kelly;  Escort,  A.  B.  Bumstead;  AA^atch- 
man,  X.  King;  Sentry,  A,  L.  Church;  Managers,  Ed.  Young,  E.  R. 
.Sizer,  O.  F.  Lambertson  ;  Delegate,  AY.  jM.  AYoodward.  The  camp 
was  named  the  "F.  F.  Roose  Camp"  in  honor  of  F.  F.  Roose,  Head 
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Adviser,  the  second  highest  officer  in  the  Supreme  Camp,  and  an  up- 
right and  respected  citizen  of  Lincoln. 

Tlie  entire  Woodmen  membersliip  in  Lincoln  is  over  500. 

Prof.  Franklin  F.  Roose,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Lincoln 
Business  College,  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  "secret  order"  men, 
not  only  in  Nebraska,  but  in  the  entire  West.  He  is  connected  with  a 
number  of  orders,  but  his  position  in  the  order  of  Modern  Woodmen 
entitles  him  to  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  this  work.  In  the  summer 
of  1886  Mr.  Roose  was  elected  by  Capital  City  Camp  No.  190,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  as  delegate  to  the  Head  Camp,  at  Sterling, 
111.,  which  met  the  following  October.  At  that  camp  he  was  elected 
Head  Clerk,  and  before  the  session  closed  was  elevated  to  the  place  of 
Head  Adviser,  the  second  highest  rank  in  the  Supreme  Camp.  At 
the  Des  Moines  session  of  the  Head  Camp,  held  in  November,  1888, 
he  was  elected  for  another  two  years'  term,  his  reelection  being  by  accla- 
mation. Prof.  Roose  was  born  at  Moline,  111.,  July  8,  1855.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  common  schools  of  Rock  Island. 
During  the  \Var  he  used  to  visit  the  rebel  prison  on  Rock  Island  and 
trade  with  the  soldiers,  also  with  the  Indians  confined  at  Davenport 
for  their  depredations  and  murders  in  Minnesota. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Roose  was  a  carpenter,  and  owned  a  lath  and 
shingle  mill  in  which  was  employed  a  number  of  men,  and  it  was  in 
this  saw-mill  that  the  young  man  began  work,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years.  He  continued  at  this  work  for  seven  years,  when  he  moved 
with  his  father  to  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Edgington,  111.  He  there 
worked  for  five  years,  or  until  the  spring  of  1870.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Roose,  being  twenty-two  years  of  age,  bought  a  team,  wagon,  plows, 
harrows,  etc.,  rented  ground  at  $5  per  acre,  and  began  farming  on  his 
own  account,  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  complete  his  education. 
One  year's  work  gave  him,  after  selling  off  all  his  farming  imple- 
ments, $400,  and  Avith  this  amount  he  started,  in  the  spring  of  1877, 
for  Bloomington,  where  he  entered  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 
Here  he  remained  two  years.  While  attending  that  school  an  incident 
occurred  which  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow 
students.  The  last  and  only  money  he  owned  was  $25,  and  one 
nio-ht  this,  together  with  two  concert  tickets  which  he  had  procured  for 
himself  and  the  lady  who  was  afterward  to  be  his  wife,  was  stolen. 
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Hciiriiiir  of  this  loss,  the  senior  class  of  the  collco;e  made  up  the  entire 
amount  ami  presented  it  to  Mr.  Roose,  also  making  good  the  loss  of 
his  tickets. 

In  the  fall  of  187!»  Mr.  Roose  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  Chad- 
dock  College,  (iiiincy,  111.,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his  private 
stutlies.  \\'Iiilc  connectcKl  with  this  institution  he  was  secretary  of 
the  facnltN .  iiiemher  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  secretai'v  of  it  and 
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of  the  executive  board.  In  the  summer  of  1880  Prof.  Roose  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Morrison,  who  afterward  became  his  wife,  both  grad- 
uated in  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  and  soon  after,  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  their  marriage  took  place.  A  week  later  Prof.  Roose  took 
charge  of  the  commercial  dcj)artment  of  the  McKendree  University, 
I-.ebanon,  111.,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Roose  each  received  the  decree  of  J>.  S.,  having 
completed  all  the  studies  of  this  course. 
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On  June  20,  1882,  the  professor  and  his  wife  sailed  for  Sonth 
America,  where  he  had  engaged  to  teach  in  the  Cullegio  Americano, 
at  Pernambuco,  Brazil.  He  occupied  that  position  six  months,  and 
then  for  six  months  was  secretary  to  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Atherton, 
United  States  Consnl  at  that  place.  Afterward  he  was  auditor  for 
the  Recife  and  Caxanga  Railway  Company,  which  position  he  retained 
until  January,  ]  884,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Xorth  America, 
the  intense  heat  of  that  tropical  country  proving  disastrous  to  hi& 
health. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  Prof.  Roose,  his  health  having  been  restored  by 
a  summer's  residence  on  a  farm,  came  to  Lincoln  and  founded  the 
Lincoln  Business  College  and  Institute  of  Penmanship,  Short  Hand, 
Type  Writing,  and  Telegraphy.  In  1885  McKendree  Li^niversity 
gave  Prof.  Roose  and  his  wife  both  the  degree  of  M.  S.,  and  in  1886 
the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  pro  merito.  His  work  in  IJncoln  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  while  a  resident  of  the  city  he  has  built  up  a  social  and 
business  standing  of  the  very  best. 

Prof.  Roose  is  a  busy  man ;  few  minutes  can  go  to  Avaste  with  him^ 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  immense  amount  of  work  which  he  does  daily ; 
and  yet  he  always  has  time  to  say  a  few  pleasant  words  to  the  friends 
he  meets  upon  the  streets  or  who  call  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Roose  on  D  street.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  his  busi- 
ness college,  in  which  enterprise  he  has  associated  himself  with  Prof. 
D.  R.  Lillibridge,  Prof.  Roose  has  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University ;  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Wedern  Workman,  the  official  organ  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W., 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Lincoln  31ontMy,  an  educational  journal. 
In  addition  to  these  duties  Prof.  Roose  attends  to  the  duties  which 
necessarilv  fall  upon  him  as  a  prominent  member  of  several  secret 
orders,  and  the  secretary  of  several  associations.  He  is  Head  Adviser, 
Modern  AVoodmen;  Past  Chancellor  Commander  of  Capital  City 
Lodge  No.  68,  K.  of  P.;  representative  to  the  K.  of  P.  Grand  Lodge 
of  Nebraska  for  1889  and  1890;  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order; 
member  of  the  Select  Knights  of  America;  one  of  the  managers  of 
Capital  City  Camp  No.  190,  ]\L  ^^'.  A.;  member  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  the  A.  O,  U.  W.,  and  the  Nebraska  Press  Association;  Vice 
President  of  the  A.  O.  L".  W.  Building  Association,  and  was  Secretary 
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iuul  Troasiuvr  of  the  Nortlieni  Kelief  Assoeiatimi,  A.  ( ).  V.  AV.,  i'or 
one  and  oiu-lialf"  years.  He  is  also  Vice  President  of  the  M.  \\'.  A. 
board  of  directors  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  of  the  executive  couii- 
<-il  ;  I'a.-t  Master  Workman  and  Dejinty  (Jrand  Master  Workman  of 
Upchurch  Lodge  No.  1'),  A.  ( ).  T.  ^^^,  and  was  a  mend)er  for  1887 
and  18811  of  tlic  A.  ().  W  M'.  <lran(l  J^odge.  Tlie  foregoing  list  is 
suttieient  to  show  that  no  man  in  the  West  is  more  thoronghly  identi- 
fied with  the  work  of  secret  orders  than  is  Prof.  Roosc,  and  the  nu- 
merous ])ositions  of  honor  and  responsibility  to  which  his  fraternal 
brotlicrs  have  elevated  him  shows  in  what  esteem  and  conlidence  he 
is  held  by  them. 

A  new  secret  society  in  which  Lincoln  is  especially  interested  is 
the  "Order  of  Delphian?,"  whose  Supreme  Lodge  is  located  in  this 
city,  and  the  first  work  of  whicli  was  done  here.  This  order  was 
instituted  in  February,  1889,  in  Lincoln,  and  is  an  association  de- 
signed to  promote  the  interests  of  mankind  by  improving  the  welfare 
of  those  engaged  in  teaching.  To  this  end  the  teachers  are  banded 
together  to  advance  their  social  relations,  provide  libraries  for  their 
benefit,  to  promote  harmony  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  by  adapting 
the  instructor  to  the  places  he  can  best  fill.  In  brief,  it  is  intended 
to  keep,  at  the  Supreme  Lodge,  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  benefit 
of  all  teachers  as  well  as  school  boards.  Through  the  subordinate 
lodges  places  needing  teachers,  and  teachers  seeking  situatious,  together 
with  information  concerning  the  merits  of  the  teachers  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  places  to  be  filled,  are  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Supreme  Lodge.  To  this  bureau  all  teachers  can  apply  for  employ- 
ment and  boards  and  directors  can  come  for  teachers.  In  this  way  it 
is  believed  teachers  can  be  located  in  situations  they  can  best  fill,  thus 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

Lincoln  began  with  a  subordinate  lodge  of  twenty-eight  members. 
The  Supreme  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bloom,  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  second  fioor  of  the  Latta  block,  at  133-9  South  Eleventh  street. 

The  Lincoln  Division  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  was  or- 
ganized on  January  21, 1885,  by  Brother  Richard  O'Keeife,  of  Omaha, 
«fl>-.,  and  John  Rush. 
I*'    '    Patrick  Kgan  was  elected  County  Delegate,  but  on  October  1,  l88o, 
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he  was  called  on  to  explain  why  he  did  not  comply  with  the  consti- 
tution, and  ajiproaeh  the  sacraments  with  the  Division  on  Septem- 
ber 10th,  as  had  been  decided  on  at  the  previous  meeting,  (September 
3d.)  Mr.  Egan  explained  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  consistently 
abide  by  the  laws  compelling  members  to  approach  the  sacraments  in 
a  body,  as  he  felt  that  there  was  too  much  ostentation  in  parade.  Mr. 
Egan  said  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  through  circumstances  he  was  con- 
strained to  tender  his  resignation. 

]Mr.  Egan's  resignation  was  accepted  on  November  8, 1885,  and  Mr. 
James  Kelly  was  thereupon  elected  County  Delegate,  which  office  he 
still  holds. 

The  Division  has  made  good  progress  since  its  organization,  and 
now  numbers  about  ninety  members.  In  the  fall  of  1888  the  Division 
presented  a  magnificent  pulpit  to  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bonacum,  for  the 
pro-cathedral.  The  officers  at  present  are :  Thomas  McShane,  Presi- 
dent; Frank  Sheppard,  Vice  President;  Michael  Corcoran,  Record- 
ing Secretary;  Edward  M.  Maher,  Financial  Secretary;  Thomas 
McGivern,  Treasurer. 

Lincoln  Lodge  No.  35,  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  was 
organized  ]\Iay  10,  1868.  The  lodge  grew  very  rapidly,  attaining  a 
membership  at  one  time  of  250.  Since  its  organization  it  has  enrolled 
about  1,500  members. 

Lincoln  Lodge  No.  35  can  boast  of  having  sent  out  into  the  field 
some  of  the  best  temperance  workers  of  this  country,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Finch,  John  Sobieski,  Joe  Critchfield,  J.  G.  Wolfenbarger, 
and  Mr.  Sibley,  being  a  few  among  the  number. 

The  officers  of  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  35,  for  the  summer  term  of  1889 
are  as  follows:  C.  T.,  L.  A.  Willis;  Y.  T.,  Nellie  Hodge;  S.  J. 
T.,  Emma  Hedges;  Sec'y,  G.  H.  Crandall;  A.  Sec'y,  Mamie  Gulick; 
F.  Sec'y,  C.  E.  Hedges;  Treas.,  Carrie  Brown;  Chap.,  Mr.  Flucard ; 
M.,  Mr.  Cooper ;  A.  M.,  Addie  Bundy ;  Guard,  Mr.  Dill ;  Sentinel, 
Sam  B.  Ijams. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Fri- 
days of  each  month,  in  the  K.  of  P.  Hall,  at  1007  O  street.  The  list 
of  officers  at  the  opening  of  the  year  were :  W.  Robertson,  J.  P.  C.  R.; 
E.  A.  Stephens,  C.  R.;  G.  R.  Knowles,  S.  C.  R.;  F.  Gather,  F.  Sec.;,% 
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(i.  L.avitt,  Reo.  Sec;    II.  A.  Stci)Iicns,  Treas.;  M.  Seivers,  S.  W.;  .1. 
Leister,  .1.  W.:  R.  Seheape,  S.  B.;  D.  X.  Stephens,  J.  ]*>. 

The  K  iii.uhts  ul"  Tabor  meet  at  1021  ( )  street.  The  officers  for  188J) 
were:  .1.  Wriglit,  C.  ^I.;  J.  Williams,  V.  M.;  E.  Brown,  Secretary; 
,1.  I\  Malonc,  Treasurer;  J.  H.  "Washington,  C.  O.;  A.  Johnson,  C.  G. 

riie  KnieJits  of  i^ahor  first  organized  in  this  city  in  1881,  under 
As.-emblv  Number  26oJ>;  but  the  order  lapsed  in  a  short  time,  and  was 
reoriiani/.ed  in  1885  as  Assembly  3774,  The  organization  grew  raj)- 
idly  to  about  700  members,  but  failed  to  continue.  A  second  reor- 
ganization was  effected  in  1887,  out  of  which  grew  two  locals,  one 
beiuiT  the  Lincoln  Assembly  Xo.  2G50,  which  meets  over  1023  () 
street,  in  the  A.  O.  H.  hall,  and  the  other  being  Stephens  Assembly 
573,  named  after  the  X'^ational  Master  Workman  of  the  order.  This 
assembly  meets  in  Central  Labor  Union  Hall,  at  1125  O  street.  Both 
assemblies  are  prosperous,  and  together  uoav  number  about  800  mem- 
bers. Of  Assembly  Xo.  2059  George  W.  Black  is  Master  Workman 
and  M.  Corcoran  Secretary.  Of  573  J.  H.  Craddock  is  Master  Work- 
man and  S.  J.  Kent  Secretary.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  six 
locids  in  the  county  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Lincoln  has  two  principal  social  clubs,  tiie  Union  and  the  Ellks. 
The  Union  Club  was  organized  May  29,  1879,  with  the  following 
officers:  Edgar  S.  Dudley,  President;  Thomas  Sewell,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  J.  H.  Alford,  Secretary;  George  C.  Xewman,  Treasurer;  J.  H. 
Fawell,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1888,  the  club 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Xebraska,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $5,000,  divided  into  shares  of  S25  each.  This  allows  the 
club  a  membership  of  200,  the  present  membership  being  122.  The 
present  officers  are :  E.  B.  Appelget,  President ;  J.  F.  Barnhart,  \"ice 
President;  J.  A.  ]\Iarshall,  Secretary;  W.  W.  W.  Jones,  Treasurer. 
Board  of  Directors— R.  A.  Perry,  C.  O.  M'hcdon,  R.  C.  Outcalt, 
Thomas  Sewell,  O.  W^.  Webster,  and  J.  H.  Harley.  The  club  occu- 
pies elegant  rooms  at  the  northwest  corner  of  X  and  Twelfth  streets, 
fitted  uj)  in  a  most  complete  manner. 

The  "  Elks"  Club  was  organized  jNIarch  10,  1888,  with  sixty-five 
charter  members,  which  have  been  increased  to  105  at  the  present  time. 
The  officers  of  this  organization  are:  AV.  J.  Houston,  E.  R.;  H.  R. 
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Wilcv,  K.  L.  K.;  K.  B.  Slosson,  E.  L.  K.;  W.  H.  Axtater,  E.  L.  K.; 
A.  1"..  1 1 nrirroavcs, Treasurer.  This  cliil)  is  elegantly  quartered  in  the 
Shaherg  ]?loek,  southeast  eorner  of  P  and  Eleventh  streets. 

Pidiuincnt   Mnmntr  the  associations  of  the  eity  is  the   Ilaydon  Art 
(  lull   desiiined  to  proniote  a  taste  for  the  line  arts. 

There  are  also  tennis,  lacrosse,  and  ^vheel  cliihs,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  press  dul),  hut  this  is  not  active, 

Aniduu,"   sdcial   clul)s  may   he  mentioned  the   Harmonie,  Pleasant 
Hour,  Pleasant  Hour  Jr.,  Swedish  Social  and  I^iterary,  and  Yorke. 

Lincoln  is  the  center  of  the  organization  designed  to  carry  the  pro- 
hihitorv  amendment  at  the  election  of  1890,  known  as  the  "Nebraska 
Non-partisan  Prohibitory  Amendment  League."  Mr.  C.  A.  Atkin- 
son is  the  President  of  the  State  League,  and  Mr.  Charles  Robbins 
Sc(Tetary.  Messrs.  Atkinson,  John  M.  Stewart,  and  C.  F.  Creighton, 
are  members  of  the  State  Executive  Committee. 

r^incoln  is  also  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Wolfenbarger,  represent- 
ing Nebraska  in  the  National  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party. 

Among  the  most  worthy  benevolent  societies  of  the  city  is  the  AVo- 
man's  Christian  Association,  designed  to  aid  women  in  the  \Vork  of 
self-support  and  protection.  Also  for  the  help  of  the  needy.  It  now 
maintains  a  Woman's  Home,  on  Eleventh  street,  between  K  and  H. 

The  Willard  and  Lincoln  Branches  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Pinion  are  active  contributors  to  the  Christian  charities  of  the 
city,  the  former  having  done  noble  work  for  a  couple  of  years  past  in 
the  management  of  the  city  hospital. 

Company  T>  of  the  First  Pcgimcnt  Nebraska  National  Guards  is 
the  best  drilled  militia  comjiany  in  the  State.  Captain,  L.  H.  Che- 
ney ;  1  st  Lieutenant,  W.  M.  Decker ;  2d  Lieutenant,  C.  H.  Fox  worthy. 
The  company  has  forty-nine  men. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Irish  National  Leagve— Lincoln  as  the  Head-quarters  of  this 
Powerful  Organization— Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  the  Lincoln  Men 
WHO  ARE  Prominent  in  the  League. 

liincoln  having  been  for  five  years  past  the  headquarters  for  the 
Irish  Xutional  League  of  America,  a  brief  sketch  of  that  powerful 
organization  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Since  the  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  subjugate  the  Irish  people, 
hardly  a  generation  of  Irishmen  has  passed  without  protest  against  the 
usurpation  of  Ireland's  national  rights  by  an  alien  government. 
Tiirough  many  centuries  the  story  of  this  national  resistance  drags  its 
bloody  trail,  down  to  the  last  great  rising  of  1798,  when  Antrim, 
Presbyterian,  and  "Wexford,  Roman  Catholic,  made  a  daring  attempt 
to  establish  an  Irish  republic  on  Irish  soil.  They  failed;  but  the 
memory  of  their  heroism  lived  on  to  inspire  the  patriots  of  later  years. 

The  agitation  of  O'Connell  had  sunk  into  lethargy;  the  brave  spirits 
of  '98  had  gone  to  other  lands,  with  all  their  energy  and  all  their  gen- 
ius; famine  and  pestilence  had  made  Ireland  a  grave  yard;  and  the 
world  witnessed  the  greatest  exodus  of  a  people  since  the  national  mi- 
grations of  antiquity.  Gavan  Duffy,  sailing  for  Australia,  said  he 
left  Ireland  a  corpse  on  the  dissecting  table;  but  the  indomitable  heart 
of  the  gallant  little  nation  w^as  still  beating,  though  feebly.  Then  it 
was  that  James  Stephens  sewed  the  seeds  that  grew  into  the  formida- 
ble Fenian  Brotherhood.  Alas!  the  curse  of  dissension  made  its  ap- 
pearance; the  powerful  conspiracy  was  forced  into  precipitate  action, 
and  failure  was  again  written  on  Ireland's  struggles  for  freedom. 
Among  the  gallant  spirits  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  Fenianism  \vasa 
dark-faced,  thoughtful  young  man,  who,  though  deprived  of  his  right 
arm,  was  destined  to  work  great  things  for  Ireland.  Michael  Davitt, 
the  one-armed  young  patriot,  Avas  sentenced  to  seven  years  incarcera- 
tion in  a  British  dungeon.  Better  for  the  enemies  of  Ireland  if  they 
had  hanged  him.     During  the  lonely  hours  he  thought  out  the  Irish 
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«iiic.-ti<)ii,  aii<l  1k'  studied  the  causes  ol"  livlautl'.s  (.'oustant  failures.  He 
btM-anu'  conviiicocl  that  it  was  only  madness  to  dream  of  encountering 
En"-land's  armies  in  the  field.  But  he  was  fimiliar  with  the  social 
miseries  and  iuecjUtdities  t)f  j)rivilege  that  formed  the  common  inheri- 
tatrc  of  the  liritish  and  Irish  masses,  and  he  believ^ed  that  an  agitation 
iu  Iiclaud,  ti(»in<r  as  far  as  but  not  bevond  the  limit  of  revolution, 
fur  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  land  system,  combined  with  a  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  a  parliament  in  Ireland  to  legislate  for  local 
needs,  would  touch  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  British 
masses  and  prove  much  stronger  than  merely  argumentative  pleadings 
in  parliament,  and  more  likely  to  succeed  than  armed  insurrection. 
He  would  agitate  without,  and  proper  representatives  should  voice 
the  people's  cry  within  the  walls  of  the  Jiritish  parliament.  \\'hen 
the  prison  doors  were  o])ened,  Davitt  went  to  work  to  put  his  ideas 
into  ]n-actical  shaj)e,  and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
Land  League  in  1879.  Davitt  and  Thomas  Brennan,  now  of  Omaha, 
were  its  evangelists.  Patrick  Egan  became  Treasurer,  and  Charles- 
Stuart  Parnell,  the  ])arliamentary  and  f/e/rte^o  leader  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, at  once  espoused  the  new  organization.  Soon  thereafter  branches 
of  the  league  were  formed  in  America,  and  the  Irish  Land  Ijcague 
of  America  became  a  strong  organization.  Though  Irishmen  were 
not  numerous  in  Lincoln  at  that  period,  they  made  up  in  energy  what 
they  lacked  in  numbers,  and  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  formed 
here  with  the  following  officers:  President,  Hon.  John  Fitzgerald; 
Vice  President,  Rev.  M.  A.  Kennedy;  2d  Vice  President,  (general 
Victor  ^"if(|uain  ;  Secretary,  Thomas  Carr;  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Cagney. 
It  may  be  remarked,  incidentally,  that  in  1867,  the  gallant  General 
Vif< plain  went  to  Ireland  to  give  the  Irish  cause  the  service  of  his 
well-trieil  military  experience. 

In  1882  the  Land  I^eague  was  suppressed  in  Ireland,  and  Parnell 
organized  the  existing  Irish  National  League.  Early  in  1883  a 
great  convention  of  Irishmen  and  descendants  of  Irishmen  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Land  League  was  merged  into  a 
new  organization  known  as  the  Irish  National  League  of  America, 
the  objects  of  which  are  simply  to  sustain  in  every  necessary  way,  the 
constitutional  policy  of  Parnell  in  his  efforts  to  secure  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  Alexander  Sullivan,  Rev.  Dr.  O'Reilly,  of  Detroit,  and 
lioger  Walsh,  as  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  respectively,  con- 
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istitiited  the  first  executive  officers  of  the  league.  At  a  convention  hekl 
in  Boston  in  1884,  Patrick  Egan,  then  a  resident  of  Lincoln — where 
he  settled  after  escaping  the  clutches  of  Dublin  Castle  officials,  who 
on  any  pretext  Avould  liave  hanged  him  as  a  recompense  for  his  pat- 
riotic devotion — was  elected  President,  and  with  lSh\  Egan  the  head- 
ipiartcrs  of  the  league  came  to  Lincoln,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
In  Januarv,  '8G,  Secretarv  Walsh  havino-  resio;ned,  Jno.  P.  Sutton  sue- 
ceeded  him  and  became  a  citizen  of  Lincoln.  The  third  convention  of 
the  Irish  National  League  of  America  took  place  in  Chicago  in  August, 
188G,and  our  fellow  townsman,  Hon.  John  Fitzgerald,  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Treasurer  O'Reilly  and  Sec- 
retarv Sutton  being  reelected  to  their  respective  offices  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Irishmen  of  Lincoln  have  done  good  service  to  the  Irish 
<;ause.  In  December,  1885,  Lincoln  contributed  ^2,400,  and  in  1888 
HI, 171,  besides  nearly  $600  for  the  sufferers  in  the  blizzard  of  Janu- 
arv, 1888.  The  meetings  of  the  League  are  featui-es  of  Lincoln  life; 
and  are  largely  attended.  The  present  local  officers  are  P.  O.  Cassidy, 
President:  E.  P.  Casnev,  Treasurer,  and  John  P.  Sutton,  Secretarv. 
The  local  ex-Presidents  are  John  Fitzgerald,  Patrick  Egan,  and  J.  J. 
Butler. 

As  the  names  of  Fitzgerald,  Egan,  and  Sutton,  have  been  so  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  League  for  years,  and  all  being  residents  of 
Lincoln,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  work  should  give  some  ex- 
tended personal  notice  of  these  men. 

Hon.  John  Fitzgerald  was  born  over  fifty  years  ago,  in  Limerick, 
countv,  Ireland.  His  fiither  was  a  tenant  farmer  holding  at  the  same 
time  a  small  piece  of  free-hold  property,  the  remnant  of  a  more  ample 
estate  that  had  once  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors,  but  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  few  acres  by  the  operation  of  laws  that  had 
proved  only  too  successful  in  bringing  the  old  landed  proprietors  to 
beoforarv  and  ruin.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  was  evicted  from  his  farm,  and  seeing  the  poverty  and  de- 
cav  that  surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  leased  his  little  free-hold,  and 
with  his  sons  sailed  for  the  United  States,  back  in  the  ''forties." 

At  that  time  there  was  considerable  prejudice  against  Irish  immi- 
gration to  America,  and  if  the  immigrant  from  the  Green  Isle  found 
SL  fair  field,  he  could  also  say  that  he  found  no  favor.  Americans  of 
that  day  are  not  to  be  lightlv  blamed.     American  literature  was  in  its 
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inlanc'v.  The  mental  food  of  the  people  was  mainly  derived  from 
English  sources,  and  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  was  delineated 
by  men  imbued  with  racial  hatreds.  Reared  in  this  atmosphere  of  dis- 
torted teachings,  and  fed  U{)on  unrefuted  calumnies,  it  is  no  w^onder 
that  tiie  mass  of  Americans  felt  prejudiced  toward  the  Irish  race, 
whose  most  numerous  representatives  were  the  unlettered  and  poverty- 
stricken  victims  of  a  tyranny  described  by  Edmund  Burke  as  the 
most  perfect  system  ever  devised  by  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man 
to  drive  a  nation  mad.  The  immigrants,  too,  had  their  serious  faults, 
which,  though  doubtless  the  engendered  results  of  a  centurv  of  oppres- 
sion, helped  to  increase  the  aversion  prejudice  had  already  excited 
against  them.  Intemperance  was  painfully  prevalent,  and  faction- 
fighting  was  a  vice  that  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  priest  and  pa- 
triot to  destroy  it.  Americans  are  a  just  people,  and  are  quick  to 
fling  away  their  prejudices  when  convinced  that  they  are  in  error,  and 
few  are  more  readv  to  recognize  and  reward  true  merit. 

The  Fitzgerald  family,  after  arriving  in  New  York,  pushed  west- 
ward, to  find  employment  in  the  great  public  works  which  evenutually 
made  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  leading  States  of  the  Union, 
They  quickly  developetl  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  won  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  leading  contractors  of  that  day.  John 
Fitzgerald  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  summers,  with  a  strong, 
muscular  frame,  and  a  vigorous  constitution.  He  was  then,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  a  strict  disciple  of  Father  jNIathew,  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  pledge  while  yet  almost  an  infant.  A  salient  feature 
of  his  character  is  his  incontrollable  desire  to  be  doing  something. 

In  those  early  days,  after  the  close  of  the  open  season,  it  was  usual 
for  the  great  armies  of  canal  builders  to  withdraw  for  the  winter  to 
the  neighboring  towns,  Avaiting  for  the  spring  to  resume  work.  Only 
too  many  frittered  away  in  these  idle  days,  all  the  money  they  had 
accumulated  by  hard  labor  in  the  burning  heat  of  summer.  The 
Fitzgeralds  were  men  of  a  diflerent  stamp,  and  did  not  believe  in 
making  their  summers  pay  for  their  winters.  They  sought  such  work 
as  could  be  found,  even  if  the  remuneration  hardly  paid  their  living 
expenses.  It  w^as  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  John  Fitzgerald  ac- 
cepted work  from  a  farmer  for  his  board  and  seven  dollars  per  month. 
At  another  time  he  w^as  Avorking  for  a  farmer,  digging  ditches,  when 
his  quick  perception  showed  him  how  he  could  do  the  work  by  con- 
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j;i<t,  make  iiioiiev  i'or  himself,  secure  better  wages  for  his  coni])anions, 
and  liivc  .^nvatcr  satisfaction  to  the  farmer.  He  made  his  proposition 
to  ihf  l:itl(  r.  and  it  was  accepted. 

In  t\vi'nt\ -funr  hours  .Inhn  l''it/.<::crald  was  a  contractor,  his  felhjw- 
workmcu  became  his  employes,  and  he  stood  on  Cipial  ground  witli 
\\\>  formiM-  ('in])lover.  The  jol)  was  Jinished  much  quicker  than  the 
farmer  had  cah-uhited,  and  tiie  work  was  done  to  his  complete  satisfac- 
tion. Tlie  hd)orers  received  higlier  wages  than  their  agreement  with 
till'  farmer  had  called  for,  and  John  Fit/gerald  had  a  good  round  sum 
of  money  to  the  credit  of  his  profit  and  loss  account.  That  was  Mr. 
P'it/gerald's  first  contract,  and  to-day  h'e  speaks  of  it  with  greater  pride 
than  of  all  the  enterprises  of  magnitude  he  has  since  completed. 

The  reputation  achieved  by  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  his  sons  did 
much  in  the  districts  m herein  they  labored,  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  Irish  in  American  opinion,  and  contractors  Avere  glad  not  only  to 
emi)loy  them,  but  to  sublet  to  them  large  portions  of  their  work. 

After  the  death  of  their  father,  in  New  York  State,  the  brothers, 
Edward  and  John,  turned  their  attention  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
i-oads.  After  satisfactorily  completing  important  contracts  in  New 
England  during  the  war,  they  gradually  worked  westward  until  they 
reached  AN'isconsin,  where  they  built  several  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road. Following  the  star  of  empire,  the  brothers  penetrated  through 
Iowa  with  their  iron  highways.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Ed- 
ward, John  assumed  control  of  what  had  become  a  vast  business,  and 
after  building  the  greater  part  of  the  C  B.  &  Q.  in  Iowa,  crossed  the 
Missouri  and  took  up  work  for  the  B.  ct  M.  and  Union  Pacific  roads, 
until  his  name  became  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  history  of  rail- 
roading from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  made  his  first  home  in  Nebraska  at  Plattsmouth, 
Avhere  he  owns  a  very  large  amount  of  property.  Since  becoming  a 
resident  of  this  State,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  besides  his  work  in  Nebraska, 
was  associated  Avith  S.  Mallory  esq.,  C.  E.,  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  and 
Martin  Flynn  esq.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  road  through  Tennessee;  also  in  building  the 
Denver,  Memphis  &  Atlantic  railway,  in  association  with  the  Fitz- 
gerald &  Mallory  Construction  Company.  The  latest  enterprise  of 
our  active  townsman  is  the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis  cV:  Canada 
railroad  in  Michigan  and  Indiana. 
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Mr.  Fitzgei'akl  lias  very  extensive  landed  property  in  Xebraska. 
The  man  who  as  a  boy  looked  with  tear-filled  eyes  upon  the  few  fields 
from  which  he  and  his  father  were  evicted,  is  to-day  the  owner  of  two 
of  the  largest  and  best  manageil  farms  in  America,  embracing  8,000 
acres  of  unsurpassed  fertility  at  Greenwood,  and  6,000  equally  as 
good  in  Gage  county,  in  this  State.  In  addition,  he  has  several  farms 
in  Wisconsin  and  other  states. 

His  investments  in  commercial  lines  are  man}'  and  extensive.  He 
owns  the  large  West  Lincoln  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  and  also  has  a 
■controlling  interest  in  the  Rapid  Transit  company,  of  which  he  is  Pres- 
ident. He  is  also  President  of  the  First  National  Banks  of  Platts- 
mouth  and  Greenwood,  and  of  the  Xebraska  Stock  Yards  Company, 
and  a  Director  of  the  First  Xational  and  Union  Savings  Banks  of 
Lincoln.  ^Ir.  Fitzgerald  is  also  largely  interested  in  mercantile  in- 
•vestments,  and  has  stores  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  State. 

His  first  experience  with  Lincoln  was  Colonel  Tom  Hyde's  invita- 
tion to  the  hospitality  of  a  shanty,  and  his  first  bed  in  the  same  shanty 
Tivas  a  bufi'alo  robe  on  the  ground,  damp  with  recent  rains.  To-day 
his  magnificent  residence  and  beautifully  laid  out  grounds  crown 
Mount  Emerald,  the  finest  elevation  in  the  city,  and  here  he  loves  to 
extend  the  genuine  hospitality  typical  of  the  Geraldine. 

His  splendid  wholesale  business  block  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
P  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  but  the  precursor  of 
other  stately  edifices  with  which  Mr,  Fitzgerald's  enterprise  will  em- 
bellish the  city  he  has  chosen  for  his  home,  and  which  owes  so  much 
to  his  untiring  energy. 

Although  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  of  men,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  munificent  contributor  to  his  church. 
The  Convent  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to 
the  nuns  of  that  order,  and  his  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Catholic 
•Church  of  Lincoln  have  been  generous  and  constant.  Some  three 
years  ago  he  gave  a  large  sum  to  help  in  the  construction  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church  in  Rome,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  recognition  of  his 
generosity,  sent  him  a  valuable  gold  medal. 

The  Geraldine  race,  kin  with  the  Gherardini  of  Florence,  and 
Coasting  its  descent  from  Eneas,  the  Trojan  hero,  has  been  conspicu- 
ous for  its  heroic  fidelity  to  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Irish  nation. 
Its  blood  has  poured  out  on  every  battlefield  for  Irish  liberty,  its  sons 
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have  perished  with  stoicism  in  the  dungeon,  and  looked  scorn  from 
the  seaffokl.  The  castles  of  the  Geraldines  stud  the  river  banks  and 
mountain  glens  of  jNIunster,  and  few  are  the  tales  of  fairy  lore  and 
weird  romance  in  which  some  Fitzgerald  does  not  play  a  conspicuous 
role.  Witii  the  blood  of  this  fiery  clan  in  his  veins,  it  is  but  natural 
that  ]Mr.  Fitzgerald  should  be  ardently  attached  to  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land. From  boyhood  to  the  present  moment  he  has  supported  every 
movement  consecrated  to  Irish  liberty,  and  there  has  hardly  been  an 
Irish  convention  which  he  has  not  attended.  Unambitious  for  office, 
with  no  personal  views,  but  influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  see  hi& 
country  enjoy  the  liberty  so  many  of  his  race  had  died  for,  his  time,, 
and  his  purse,  and  his  qniet  word  of  sound  advice,  were  ever  at  the 
service  of  Ireland.  The  qualities  of  the  man  could  hardly  escape 
recognition,  and  in  1886  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Irish  National 
League  of  America.  His  period  of  office  has  been  a  troubled  one, 
great  events  having  transpired  during  his  administration ;  but  he  has 
filled  the  position  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  Irish  cause.  His 
cool,  conservative  policy,  his  strong  determination  to  keep  the  league 
free  from  political  entanglements  and  from  alliances  that  could  in 
any  way  compromise  the  action  of  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  ha& 
merited  and  received  the  warm  approbation  not  only  of  the  Irish  lead- 
ers, but  of  the  best  friends  of  Ireland  in  America.  To  everything 
that  can  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  cause,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
his  race,  John  Fitzgerald  has  been  conspicuously  generous. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is,  in  American  politics,  a  strong  Democrat,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  his  party,  bus  has  invariably  refused  to  accept  any 
political  honors.  From  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  and  political 
belief  Mr.  Fitzgerald  receives  the  respect  due  to  his  strict  integrity 
and  his  boundless  energy. 

Fortunate  in  his  business,  he  is  equally  blessed  in  his  domestic  life. 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  a  most  estimable  lady,  and  as  remarkable  for  her 
kind,  unostentatious  benevolence,  as  her  husband  is  for  his  more  active 
qualities.  Their  family  consists  of  four  children,  and  since  their  mar- 
riage no  cloud  has  darkened  the  summer  of  their  lives. 

John  P.  Sutton  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1845,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1865.  Mr.  Sutton  entered  the  army  and  was  Post  Sergeant 
Major  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  in  1866,  and  subsequently  of  Fort 
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iSfdtiwick,  Cnloi-julo,  in  1808.  When  discliargcd  lie  was  First  Sergeant 
of  II  Companv,  Kighteeiith  liii'antry.  Mr.  Sutton  was  recommended 
bv  Ids  superior  officers  to  apply  for  a  commission,  but  the  great  re- 
duction of  the  army  at  that  time,  and  the  prospect  of  continued  peace, 
gave  small  encouragement  to  a  young  officer's  hopes  of  advancement ; 
so  Sergeant  Sutton  ai)andoned  his  military  career  after  i-ccciving  the 
hiirhest  commendations  from  Col.  Carrington,  Lieut.  Col.  Mills,  Major 
A.  S.  Uin-t,  and  other  officers.  His  family  had  emigrated  from  Ireland 
lo  (  auada  in  1804,  and  his  father  filled  a  responsible  position  in  the 
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Union  Bank  of  Lower  Canada,  in  Quebec.  Mr.  Sutton  rejoined  his 
family  with  the  intention  of  remaining  only  a  short  time,  but  smitten 
by  the  charms  of  a  young  Irish-Canadian  lady,  he  married  and  settled 
down  in  Canada.  He  always  considered  himself  an  American  citizen, 
and  carefully  eschewed  all  participation  in  Canadian  politics.  He  Avas 
for  several  years  accountant  for  Ross  c^'  Co.,  one  of  the  greatest  mer- 
cantile houses  in  Canada.  Owing  to  his  independence  of  all  political 
parties,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Irish  cause,  he  was  very  popular  with 
his  countrymen  in  Quebec,  and  was  President  of  the  Quebec  branch 
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of  the  league  while  he  remained  in  that  city.  In  1885  he  moved  to 
Chicago,  and  while  there  ^vas  asked  to  return  to  Canada  and  stir  up 
the  Irishmen  of  the  Dominion  to  active  support  of  the  cause.  His 
efforts  were  rewarded  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  In  January, 
188G,  he  accepted  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Irish  National  League  dur- 
ing Mr.  Egan's  administration,  but  resigned  in  May  of  the  same  year 
to  assume  the  position  of  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Fitzgerald  & 
Mallory  Construction  Co.,  offered  him  by  John  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
General  Manager  and  Treasurer  of  the  company.  At  the  Irish  League 
convention  of  1886,  Mr.  Sutton  w'as  unanimously  reelected  Secretary 
of  the  league,  and  returned  to  Lincoln  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
and  has  since  resided  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  have  a  family  of 
four  children. 

Hon.  Patrick  Fgan,  now  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Kepublic  of  Chili,  South  America,  was  born  at  Bally- 
mahon  county,  Longford,  Ireland,  August  31,  1841.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  ofBce  of  an  extensive  grain  and  milling  firm 
in  Dublin,  and  before  he  was  twenty  had  been  promoted  to  the  post  of 
chief  bookkeeper  and  confidential  man.  Later  he  was  elected  man- 
aging director  of  this,  as  a  stock  company,  it  being  the  most  extensive 
one  in  Ireland.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  senior  partner  in  the  most 
extensive  bakery  establishment  in  the  county.  He  had  been  an  indus- 
trious learner  before  going  into  business,  and  all  this  time  took  even- 
ing lessons  of  varions  instructors,  and  particularly  of  a  brilliant  young 
Episcopal  minister  of  Dublin  named  Porte. 

His  extensive  and  close  connection  with  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  system  of  land- 
lord oppression  and  tyranny  which  was  impoverishing  the  country 
and  decimating  the  people,  and  as  far  back  as  1863  he  became  an  act- 
ive worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  advanced  national  party,  taking  his 
full  share  of  all  the  labors  and  risks  of  the  movement  which  brought 
about  the  attempted  insurrection  of  1867.  In  1871,  with  Isaac  Butt 
and  others,  Mr.  Egan  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  Home  Rule 
League,  and  as  one  of  the  council  of  that  body  helped  to  spread  the 
good  work  throughout  the  country. 

For  ten  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  in  1879, 
Patrick  Egan  was  regarded  as  if  not  the  ablest  at  least  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  national  movement  in  Ireland. 
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All  tlii^  time  he  was  the  close  friend  and  confidant  of  the  brilliant 
Isaac  Butt,  fonnder  of  the  Home  Rule  movement;  of  -lolin  Martin, 
Professor  (Jalbraith,  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  and  men  ol"  equal  emi- 
nence. 

^\'hcn  the  Land  League  Avas  formed,  in  October,  1<S7U,  I'atrick  Kgan 
Avas  unanimously  chosen  one  of  its  three  trustees  and  its  acting  Treas- 
urer, and  in  December  of  that  year  he  relintjuished  the  management  ot 
his  large  business  entirely  to  his  partners  and  threw  himself  into  the 
work  of  the  Land  League  relief  fund,  in  which  he  labored  almost  night 
and  (lav  for  months,  distributing  relief  to  the  victims  of  landlord  ex- 
tortion, besides  performing  much  labor  for  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  agricultural,  financial,  and  commercial,  condition  of  the  Irish 
people.  Near  the  close  of  1880,  he,  with  twelve  others,  including 
Parnell,  Dillon,  Bigger,  Sexton,  Sullivan,  Sheridan,  and  Harris,  were 
singled  out  bv  the  government  for  prosecution  for  alleged  conspiracy. 
After  a  costly  trial  of  sixteen  days  the  jury  stood  ten  for  acquittal 
and  two  for  conviction.  The  government  did  not  dare  arraign  them 
again,  but  brought  in  a  bill  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  to 
permit  the  arrest  of  any  one  obnoxious  to  the  government,  intending 
to  proscribe  all  members  of  the  league. 

ISIessrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  Davitt,  and  other  patriotic  leaders,  per- 
suaded Mr.  Kgan  to  go  to  Paris  to  prevent  the  government  from  con- 
fiscating the  league  funds.  He  took  uj)  his  residence  in  Paris  in 
February,  1881,  and  remained  until  the  close  of  1882.  Much  of  this 
time  the  entire  management  and  responsibility  for  the  policy  and  acts 
of  the  league  fell  upon  him,  because  the  other  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  were  in  English  prisons.  But  he  performed  the  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues,  handling  large  sums  of  money 
and  accounting  for  every  cent,  and  so  profitably  investing  it  as  to 
turn  over  to  the  league  $26,000  in  returns.  For  these  three  years  he 
gave  his  time  to  the  league  without  a  cent  of  compensation. 

During  the  struggle  from  1880  to  1882  Mr.  Egan  was  frequently 
pressed  to  stand  for  parliament,  in  fact,  was  twice  unanimously  nomi- 
nated, once  for  (Queen's  county  and  again  for  county  Meath,  but  he 
declined  because  he  could  not  take  the  oath  of  alleoiance  to  England 
required  by  the  government. 

Learning  that  the  English  government  was  conspiring  to  arrest 
himself  and  colleague,  and  make  him  the  victim  of  a  pretended  trial. 
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he  quietly  removed  to  Holland,  and  then  came  to  the  United  States 
iind  became  a  citizen  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  Here  he  settled  down  to  his 
accustomed  grain  business,  but  never  lagged  for  a  moment  in  his  ac- 
tivity in  defense  of  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

He  was  one  of  three  upon  whose  call  was  held  the  great  Irish  con- 
vention of  April,  1883,  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  the  Land  League 
was  dissolved  and  the  present  Irish  National  League  of  America  was 
founded,  and  at  the  next  convention  of  the  league,  held  in  Boston,  in 
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1884,  he  was  elected  President,  which  office  he  held  for  two  years. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  league  in  America  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. It  sent  to  Ireland  about  $350,000,  besides  doing  much  to 
solidify  the  Irish  element  in  this  country.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
league  the  President  is  entitled  to  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year,  but 
Mr.  Egan  returned,  as  a  donation  to  the  league  fund,  his  two  years' 
salary  of  $6,000. 

He  was,  all  this  time,  an  active  and  useful  citizen  of  city,  State,  and 
nation.     He  espoused  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  espe- 
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ciallv  w  itii  reference  to  the  revenue  policy  of  this  country,  rejiardinjr 
the  free-tratle  theories  as  certain  to  produce  the  same  calamities  to  the 
people  of  this  nation  as  British  free  trade  has  brought  ujxm  Ireland. 
In  M:iy,  1888,  he  was  elected  delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Ke- 
|)iil)li(an  Convention  by  a  vote  of  594  to  67,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
lioiiic  in  (hat  convention,  doclining  the  chairmanship  in  favor  of  Hon. 
JnliM  M.  Thurston. 

IJut,  pcriiaps,  INlr.  Egan's  most  brilliant  achievement  remains  to 
hv  told.  The  English  (Jovernmcnt  and  London  7V//i,c'6' had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  and  through 
him  the  cause  of  Ireland,  by  arraigning  him  before  a  prejudice<l 
court  on  a  false  charge,  based  on  letters  forged  by  a  man  named 
PiiTilott,  who  had  sold  the  forgeries  to  the  Times  for  monev.  By  a 
systematic  comparison  of  Piggott's  known  writing  and  language  with 
the  forgeries,  as  well  as  by  means  of  facts  already  known  in  part  to 
Mr.  Egau,  he  was  enabled  to  weave  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
forgeries  that,  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  trial,  when  the  Tories 
almost  felt  sure  of  victory,  Piggott  was  suddenly  confronted  with 
Mr.  Egan's  overwhelming  proofs  of  his  villainy.  He  confessed  his 
iniquity,  fled  to  Europe,  and  destroyed  himself.  Of  course  the  case 
against  Mr.  Parnell  fell  to  the  ground,  amid  the  derision  of  the 
world.     This  culmination  came  about  the  first  of  the  present  year. 

He  is  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living, 
one  daughter  being  married  and  a  resident  of  Dublin.  One  of  his- 
children  was  born  in  France,  one  in  America,  and  the  others  in  Ire- 
land.    His  residence  in  Lincoln  has  been  at  1447  Q  street. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Banks  of  the  City  and  Her  Other  Financial  Institutions— Lin- 
coln AS  a  Solid  Financial  Center  of  the  State. 

The  iirst  bank  of  Lineolu  was  established  in  June,  1868,  by 
James  Sweet  and  N.  C.  Brock.  Preceding  chapters  give  a  record  of 
this  bank  and  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  it,  it  being  one  of  the 
most  important  and  prominent  of  the  early  banking  institutions  of 
the  State.  This  enterprise  was  not  long  allowed  to  occupy  the  field 
alone. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Lincoln,  southeast  corner  O  and  Tenth 
streets,  established  and  chartered  February  24,  1871,  is  the  successor^ 
so  to  speak,  of  a  private  bank  founded  a  short  time  previously  by 
Judge  Amasa  Cobb  and  J.  F.  Sudduth,  Judge  Cobb  being  President, 
and  Mr.  Sudduth  Cashier.  Among  the  early  stockholders  of  the  First 
National  bank  can  be  named  Robert  D.  Silvers,  E.  E.  Brown,  A.  L. 
Palmer,  John  Cadman,  J.  N.  Eckman,  W.  R,  Field,  Chester  School- 
craft, Prof.-  J.  G.  Miller,  George  W.  Cobb,  and  W.  P.  Phillips. 
Judge  Cobb  was  the  first  President  of  the  bank  after  its  incorporation, 
and  J.  F.  Sudduth  the  first  Cashier.  In  1874  Messrs.  John  Fitz- 
gerald and  John  R.  Clark  bought  an  interest  in  the  bank,  and  soon 
after  this  ]Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  made  President,  and  Mr.  Clark  Cashier, 
Mr.  Sudduth  being  made  Vice  President,  which  place  he  held  to  the 
•time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1880.  Xo  change  was  made  in 
the  officers  of  the  bank  from  that  time  until  June,  1889,  when  Mr. 
Clark  was  made  President,  D.  D.  ]\Iuir  Cashier,  and  C.  S.  Lippincott 
Assistant  Cashier.  Mr.  Muir  had  previously  been  Assistant  Cashier 
for  a  number  of  years.  Since  1880  the  management  of  the  bank  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  to  his  financial 
ability,  and  careful  management  is  the  success  of  the  institution  chiefly 
due.  As  a  matter  of  history,  and  showing  the  growth  of  business  of 
the  bank,  a  comparison  of  some  figures  from  1872,  with  the  report  of 
its  condition  on  July  12,  1889,  will  be  of  especial  interest. 
21 
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Ill  isT'i  the  loans  and  disconnts  anionntcd  to  .^87,177.63;  U.  S. 
l)ond.s,  )?.")0,()0(>;  togctlirr  \\itli  oilier  items  jnakin^  up  total  resources 
of  82.'*»l-\JM)!>.i)7.  The  liabilities  at  that  time  were:  Capital  stock, 
,S.")0,00();  snri)lus  fund,  810,000;  circulation,  345,000;  deposits,  $12:3,- 
8(io.7();  and  other  items  making  the  balance. 

( )ii  .Iiiiie  12,  1889,  the  official  statement  of  the  bank  shows  as  fbl- 
h)\vs:  Resources  —  Loans  and  discounts,  $920,901J. 50  ;  U.  S.  bonds, 
.^50,000.00;  real  estate,  $7(),510.52;  expenses  and  taxes,  $2,221. (ii); 
cash  and  sight  exchange,  §345,1 5.'J..39 ;  total,  $1,394,792.00. 
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Liabilities  —  Capital  stock,  $200,000;  surplus  and  profits,  $72,- 
382.10;  circulation,  $45,000;  deposits,  $1,077,409.90;  total,  $1,394,- 
792.00. 

The  ])resent  directors  are  John  R.  Clark,  John  Fitzgerald,  J.  D. 
McFarland,  and  D.  D.  Muir. 


The  iState  National  Bank,  of  Lincoln,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prosperous   financial   institutions  of  Nebraska.     It  was  founded  in 
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1872,  by  the  Richards  Brotliers,  and  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Brown,  K.  K.  Hayden,  and  others,  in  1885,  and  reorganized.  Since 
the  second  organization  it  has  made  constant  progress  in  its  business 
and  in  public  favor.  This  will  be  perceived  to  be  manifest  when  the 
fact  is  stated  that  in  four  years  past  it  has  doubled  its  capital,  and 
more  than  doubled  its  business,  notwithstanding  the  organization  of 
five  new  banks  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  confidence  of  the 
public  in  this  excellent  institution  is  exhibited  in  the  verv  large  aggre- 
gate sura  of  deposits  its  official  statements  now  show.  In  this  proof 
of  public  favor  it  has  no  superior  in  the  State,  all  things  considered. 

The  success  of  the  State  National  Bank  doubtless  rests  upon  the 
able  business  ability  of  its  officers  and  directors,  and  their  high  char- 
acter as  citizens.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  names  of  these 
gentlemen  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  a  very  strong  company,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  long  business  experience  in  this  community  and 
State,  unquestioned  integrity,  and  their  peculiar  fitness  for  conducting 
the  extensive  financial  affiiirs  of  the  bank. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Brown,  President  of  the  bank,  has  been  identified  with 
the  city  and  its  progress  almost  from  the  time  Lincoln  was  founded. 
He  was  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1872,  and  was  for  years  recognized  as 
the  most  able  attorney,  and  scarcely  excelled  in  legal  acquirements  in 
the  State.  He  was  alwavs  distint^uished  for  his  verv  thorouoh  busi- 
ness  habits,  his  prudence  and  sagacity  in  business,  and  his  financial 
success.  He  discontinued  his  law  practice  when  he  accepted  the  Pres- 
idency and  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  management  of 
the  bank,  in  order  to  give  its  affiiirs  the  more  perfect  attention. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Imhoff  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  State  National  Bank, 
and  also  one  of  the  directors.  Mr.  Imhoff  was  a  successful  merchant 
and  capitalist  of  Nebraska  City  before  Lincoln  was  platted,  in  1867, 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  founders  of  the  city.  He  built  up  the 
Capital  Hotel  property  from  a  value  of  S5,000  to  a  value  of  $115,000 
in  fifteen  years.  He  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  successful,  and  enter- 
prising capitalists  of  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  city's  most  useful  and 
respected  citizens. 

Hon.  G.  M.  Lambertson,  for  eight  years  L^nited  States  District 
Attorney  for  Nebraska,  now  serving  his  second  term  as  the  City  Attor- 
nev  for  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  most  able  lawvers  and  business  men 
of  the  city,  is  also  a  director  in  this  strong  financial  institution.     Mr. 
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Lainhcrtsun's  ]K'rsonal  integrity  i.s  too  well  established   in  Lincoln  to 
retinire  more  than  a  mention. 

Another  dinrtor,  and  also  the  C'ashier  of  this  bank  is  Mr.  K.  K. 
Mavilen,  who  !><  <>ne  of  the  most  thorough  businessmen  in  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Ilavden  has  built  himself  into  his  present  honorable  and  respon- 
sible position  bv  his  unyielding  courage,  his  tireless  ap})lieation  to 
every  detail  of  all  business  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  strict  business  methods  at  all  times.  His  personal  career 
has  been  admirable  as  Avell  as  remarkable,     lie  was  born  on  a  ])lanta- 
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tion  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  in  1855,  and  was  the  child  of 
luxury  and  the  pet  of  his  own  slaves  until  the  war  totally  ruined  the 
family  fortune  and  brought  young  Hayden  to  absolute  poverty.  .Vfter 
the  war  he  sold  papers  on  the  streets  of  Jialtimore,  and  earned  his  way 
by  liard  experience  in  other  occupations.  He  came  to  Omaha  in  1866, 
and  in  1870  secured  a  position  as  bell  boy  in  the  First  National  Bank 
ol"  Omaha,  at  a  salary  of  $15  per  month.  Within  five  years,  or  when 
twenty  years  old,  he  was  teller  in  that  bank,  and  remained  with  the 
First  National   lor  eleven  years.     He  then  accepted  the  })osition  of 
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Assistant  Cashier  in  the  Xebraska  National  Bank  of  the  same  city,  and 
held  this  position  until  he  was  appointed  National  Bank  Examiner, 
by  President  Cleveland,  in  1885,  his  district  being  Nebraska  and 
Kansas. 

His  duties  made  him  acquainted  with  the  business  prospects  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  merits  of  the  State  National  Bank  of  this  city,  and  he 
resigned  his  office  as  Bank  Inspector,  to  accept  the  position  of  Cashier 
of  this  bank,  a  position  he  has  held  ever  since.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  understand  why  the  State  National  Bank  is  popular,  and  commands 
the  respect  of  business  men,  with  such  thorough  business  men  as  the 
gentlemen  named,  with  all  their  special  training,  on  guard  over  the 
details  of  its  business. 

The  other  directors  of  the  bank,  Messrs.  Geo.  McMillan,  E.  Finney, 
and  H.  L.  Smith,  though  not  so  familiar  to  the  people  of  Lincoln  as 
some  of  the  gentlemen  named,  are  of  scarcely  less  merit  in  financial  or 
business  standing,  and  their  equal  in  personal  integrity.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Waite  is  the  Assistant  Cashier,  and  is  a  man  who  attends  strictly  to 
business,  and  has  also  had  considerable  banking  experience,  having 
resigned  the  cashiership  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Humboldt,  Neb., 
to  accept  his  present  position  with  the  State  National  Bank. 

No  financial  institution  of  Lincoln  has  shown  a  more  constant  growth 
than  the  Nebraska  Savings  Bank,  now  located  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  O  and  Thirteenth  streets,  and  no  other  bank  in  the  city  is  more  pro- 
gressive in  adopting  methods  that  contribute  to  the  interests  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  This  bank 
was  organized  on  July  20,  1886,  and  its  deposits  have  grown  from 
less  than  ,^2,000  on  August  1,  1886,  to  about  $85,000  on  the  same 
date  in  1889.     It  does  a  general  banking  business. 

The  management  of  the  bank  seeks  to  encourage  habits  of  frugality 
and  success  among  the  people,  and  to  this  end  has  adopted  a  savings- 
bank  department  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  similar  to  the  sys- 
tem so  successful  in  Europe  and  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  In  this 
course  the  Nebraska  Savings  Bank  was  in  advance  of  all  other  banks 
in  this  State.  The  principle  of  this  system  is  to  open  accounts  with 
the  school  children  and  receive  deposits  of  ten  cents  or  more,  upon 
which  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  com- 
pounded semi-annually.    This  education  in  economy  is  carried  on  sys- 
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tem;itit'allvj)y  vi.<itiii<r  t'le  schools  and  seeinj^  all  the  pupils,  a  iirowiiig^ 
iiiiinher  ofwiioin  are  becoming;  reouJar  depositors,  tluis  inculcating  fixed 
habits  ot"  saving  and  business,  in  a  manner  never  to  be  eradicated  dur- 
ing life,and  which  will  l)eof'great  value  to  the  })upils  when  they  have 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  schools  have  regular  de- 
posit days,  and  1,500  children  have  o])ened  accounts  and  de])osited  the 
large  sum  of  .S8,000,  of  which  about  .$4,000  stands  to  their  credit  at 
this  date.  This  feature  of  banking  has  the  hearty  apjiroval  of  leading 
eilucators  and  the  progressive  public. 

The  officers  of  the  bank  are:  J.  G.  Southwick,  President ;  Rev.  K. 
M.  Lewis,  Vice  President;  L.  C.  Humphrey,  Cashier;  W.  E.  Tay- 
lor, Assistant  Cashier.  Directors. —  C.  C.  White,  Merchant  Miller, 
Crete,  Neb.;  J.  G.  Southwick,  Banker,  Bennett,  Xeb.;  James  Kil- 
burn,  Capitalist,  Lincoln ;  J.  L.  Miles,  Banker,  Omaha;  George  E. 
Bigelow,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Lincoln;  D.  L.  Brace,  Real  Estate 
Broker,  Lincoln;  L.  G.  M.  Baldwin,  President  ]ialdwin  Investment 
Company,  Lincoln ;  C.  T.  Brown,  Grain  Dealer,  Lincoln;  L.  C.  Hum- 
])hrey. 

The  Capital  National  Bank,  located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  O  and 
Eleventh  streets,  is  one  of  the  most  carefully-managed  and  successful 
banks  in  the  city.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  Of  this  bank 
C.  W.  Mosher  is  President ;  H.  J.  Walsh,  A^ice  President ;  R.  C.  Out- 
calt,  Cashier;  and  J.  W.  Maxwell,  Assistant  Cashier. 

'J'he  American  Exchange  Bank  Avas  incorporated  on  December  1, 
1888,  and  began  business  at  the  southeast  corner  of  N  and  Eleventh 
streets,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  It  is  a  carefully-managed 
institution  and  transacts  a  general  banking  business.  Its  officers  are: 
I.  M.  Raymond,  President;  Lewis  Gregory,  Vice  President;  S.  H. 
Burnham,  Cashier;  and  D.  E.  Wing,  Assistant  Cashier. 

The  Lincoln  Savings  Bank  Safe  and  Deposit  Company  was  estab- 
lished on  January  1,  1889,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  P  and  Eleventh 
streets,with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  Its  specialty  is  the  safe-deposit  vault, 
built  of  twenty-seven  tons  of  steel,  containing  1,000  safes  for  custom- 
ers. This  vault  is  both  lire  and  burglar  proof,  and  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  city.  The  officers  of  this  bank  are:  Henry  E.  Lewis, 
President  and  Manager;  A.  P.  S.  Stewart,  Vice  President;  John  H. 
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^IcClav,  Treasurer ;  and  R,  Welcli,  Teller.  The  Directors  are:  A. 
P.  S.  Stewart,  H.  J.  Walsh,  Henry  E.  Lewis,  John  B.  Wright,  W. 
H.  ^rcCreery,  Fred  Williams,  H.  P.  Laii,  Wm.  McLaughlin,  and 
John  IL  JNIcCleary. 

A  solid  and  well-conducted  institution  of  the  city  is  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank,  locatal  in  the  Richards  Block,  on  the  northeast  corner 
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of  Eleventh  and  ( )  streets.  It  transacts  all  forms  of  a  banking  busi- 
ness, and  its  prosperity  grows  steadily  from  year  to  year.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  August  of  1882.  Its  present  capital  is  $100,000,  and  its 
surplus  is  $35,000.  Its  officers  now  are :  Nathan  S.  Harwood,  Presi- 
dent ;  R.  E.  Moore,  Vice  President;  C.  T.  Boggs,  Cashier;  and  Frank 
M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier. 
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rill  I'liioii  Savings  Bank,  at  111  South  Tenth  street,  was  incorpo- 
rated inuler  the  laws  of  the  State  April  26,  1886,  and  has  been  very 
sucressi'iil.  lis  (•:i])ital  stoek  is  $200,000,  and  the  liabilities  of  the 
stockholders  arc  $400,000.  Its  deposits  amount  to  $180,000.  Its 
(lillcci-s  are:  K.  E.  Moore,  President;  K.  E.  Brown,  A'ice  President; 
( '.  II.  1  Ml hoil".  Cashier;  and  the  Board  of  Directors — John  Eitzucr- 
ald,  (  .  E.  Yates,  R.  E.  Moore,  E.  E.  Brown,  T.  E.  Calvert,  J.  J.  Im- 
hott",  .lohn  K.  Clark,  K.  K.  llayden,  and  J.  McConniff. 

( )ne  of  the  oldest  existing  financial  institutions  in  Ijincoln  is  the 
Lancaster  County  Bank,  located  at  117  South  Tenth  street.  It  was 
organized  about" nineteen  years  ago,  now  enjoys  a  large  business,  and 
is  in  a  sound  condition,  its  capital  being  §50,000  and  its  surplus  $17,- 
000.  Its  present  officers  are:  \V.  J.  Lamb,  President;  AV.  A.  Green, 
A'ice  President;  and  E.  B.  Green,  Cashier. 

A  prominent  financial  institution  of  Lincoln  is  the  German  Na- 
tional i^ank,  located  in  the  Burr  Block,  at  Twelfth  and  ()  streets.  It 
was  established  on  December  10,  1886,  and  has  steadily  grown  in 
public  favor.  It  has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $100,000,  and  a  surplus  of 
$20,000,  and  transacts  a  general  banking  business,  making  a  specialty 
of  foreign  collections.  Its  officers  are:  Herman  H.  Schaberg,  Presi- 
dent; C.  C.  Munson,A^ice  President;  Joseph  Boehmer,  Cashier;  and 
O.  J.  A\'ilcox,  Assistant  Cashier.  The  Directors  are:  Messrs.  Herman 
H.  Schaberg,  C.  C.  Munson,  Joseph  Boehmer,  C.  E.  Montgomery, 
Alex.  Halter,  F.  A.  Boehmer,  B.  J.  Brotherton,  Walter  J.  Harris, 
and  J.  A.  Hudelson. 

The  I^incoln  Loan  and  Trust  Company  is  located  in  the  basemen; 
of  the  Pichards  Block.  It  was  organized  in  1884,  and  is  officered  as 
follows:  N.  S.  Harwood,  President;  AV.  G.  Houtz,  A^ice  President; 
C.  T.  Boggs,  Treasurer;  and  Joseph  Kelly,  Alanager.  The  Directors 
arc:  J.  E.  Houtz,  John  H.  Ames,  and  AV.  R.  Kelly. 

The  Capital  I^oan  and  Investment  Company  is  located  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Burr  Block.  It  Mas  organized  May  1,  1889,  makes  a 
.specialty  of  building  loans,  and  has  a  growing  business.  It  has  a 
corps  of  officers  as  follows :  J.  T.  Englehardt,  President ;  W.  W.  A\'. 
Jones,  A'ice  President;  A.  J.  Alillikin,  Treasurer;  H.  F.  Albers,  Sec- 
retary; and  S.  B.  Pound,  Attorney. 
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Tlie  Baldwin  luvestment  Company,  at  106  South  Thirteenth  street, 
IS  a  new  and  popular  financial  concern,  incorporated  on  June  1,  1889. 
It  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  commercial 
paper  and  other  negotiable  securities,  including  real  estate  mortgages. 
It  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,  and  a  paid-in  capital  of  $50,- 
000.  Its  business  is  conducted  with  great  prudence,  the  management 
having  adopted  the  plan  of  loaning  only  on  "two-name"  paper,  run- 
ning not  longer  than  eight  months.  In  all  cases  they  require  written 
statements  as  to  financial  condition  from  the  makers  of  paper,  who 
must  also  have  good  commercial  rating  and  a  reputation  for  prompt 
paying.  This  plan  carried  out  will  insure  to  the  company  first-class 
securities  to  oft'er  to  its  Eastern  correspondents.  The  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, who  pass  upon  all  loans,  have  had  years  of  experience  in  loaning 
in  Lincoln,  and  are  competent  judges  as  to  the  quality  of  paper  of- 
fered. Its  real  estate  loans  are  all  made  on  not  to  exceed  forty  per  cent 
of  a  conservative  valuation,  with  insurance  policy  assigned  with  mort- 
gages, or  additional  security,  making  this  class  of  investments  per- 
fectly safe.  The  company  invests  its  own  funds  in  all  paper  oiFered 
for  sale  and  guarantees  payment  at  maturity.  Its  business  has  been 
very  successful  to  date,  it  being  large  and  growing  constantly.  Its 
■officers  are:  Le  Grand  M.  Baldwin,  President;  L.  C.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President;  and  A.  H.  Humphrey,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Security  Investment  Company  is  located  in  rooms  1,  2  and  3, 
<on  the  second  floor  of  the  Richards  Block,  corner  of  O  and  Eleventh 
streets.  It  was  organized  February  1,  1886,  and  has  since  been  very 
prosperous,  now  having  over  $5,000,000  loaned  in  Nebraska.  It 
^Iso  buys  municipal  bonds.  Its  officers  are:  R.  E.  Moore,  President; 
John  Moore,  Vice  President;  T.  W.  Moore,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer.    Its  capital  is  $100,000. 

The  Clark  &  Leonard  Investment  Company,  with  offices  in  the 
Eirst  National  Bank  building,  at  Tenth  and  O  streets,  was  organ- 
ized October  1,  1886,  and  is  one  of  the  excellent  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Lincoln.  It  does  a  large  business  in  mortgage  loans,  bonds, 
and  other  securities,  having  a  capital  of  $200,000.  Its  officers  are : 
Wm.  M.  Clark,  President;  J.  W.  McDonald,  Secretary;  and  Wm. 
jM.  Leonard,  Treasurer. 
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( )iit'  of  tlic  most  }>rosperous  financial  institutions  in  the  city,  prob- 
al)lv  liivause  one  of  the  most  carefully  managed,  is  the  Farmers  & 
Merchants  Insurance  Company.  As  its  name  indicates  its  risks  are 
mainlv  confined  to  the  property  of  prudent  merchants  and  good  farm- 
ers, and  for  that  reason  its  financial  condition  continues  to  improve 
from  year  to  year. 

It  was  organized  on  July  2,  1885.  According  to  law  it  made  to 
the  Auditor  of  State  its  first  annual  statement  on  December  81,  1885, 
as  fi>llows : 

ASSETS. 

First  mort'^age  loans  and  accrued  interest §19,500.54 

Bills  receivable  and  accrued  interest 13,558.41 

Oflice  Furniture  and  all  other  property 777.98 

Cash  in  bank  and  coinpanj''s  oilice 23,488.54 

Cash  premiums  in  course  of  collection 1,028  35 

•Stockholders'  secured  notes 50,000.00 

Total $108,359.82 

LIABILITIES. 

Stock 8100,000.00' 

Reserve  for  reinsurance,  per  law 7,(504.14 

Liabilities (J41.25 

Net  Surplus 114  43 

8108,359.82 

The  business  of  the  Company  steadily  progressed,  and  in  a  manner 
most  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  management  of  the  company's 
affairs,  as  the  exhibit  of  its  condition  reported  to  the  State  Auditor, 
under  oath,  on  December  31,  1888,  will  show,  when  compared  with 
the  like  .statement  of  December  31,  1885: 

ASSETS. 

First  mortgage  loans  and  accrued  iuterest $fi5,263.90' 

Premium  bills  received  and  accrued  interest 77,354.82 

Bills  received  and  interest  secured  by  chattel  mortgages 1,905.04 

Cash  in  bank  and  company's  office 24,133.63 

Cash  premiums  in  course  of  collection 9,405.61 

Office  furniture  and  other  property 1,279.06 

Stockholder's  secured  notes 50,000.00 

Total $229,342.0(> 
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LABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock ^ $100,0t)U.0a 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  required  by  law 97,816.15 

Liabilities l,Kl(;,15 

Surplus 29,6-!4.52 


Total 1229,342. 0& 

Or  recapitulating  the  statements  of  the  four  years,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing very  flattering  exhibit : 

Premiums  Received.  Losses. 

188.-) $21,903.47         1704.84 

1880 76,001.25         6,740.85 

1887 9.5,97268  16,183.75 

1888 108,153.98  20,068.25 


Totals $302,031.38  $43,697.69 

Another  feature  of  peculiar  merit  connected  with  this  company's 
business  policy  is  that  it  discards  the  technical  delays  in  paying  losses, 
which  are  so  aggravating  and  injurious.  It  has  paid  losses  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  fires  occurred,  and  seldom  allows  a  delay 
p  of  over  three  or  four  days  in  paying  a  loss.  This  reform  has  won 
it  much  popular  favor. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are :    D.  E.  Thompson,  President ; 
H.  J.  Walsh,  Vice  President;    S.  J.  Alexander,  Secretary;  C.  W 
Mosher,  Treasurer. 

Dun's  Commercial  Agency  is  represented  by  a  local  office  in  the 
First  National  Bank  block,  by  Frank  D.  Blish,  This  office  was  es- 
tablished in  1882,  and  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  institutions  of  the 
city. 

An  office  of  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Agency  w^as  opened  in  the 
State  National  Bank  building  during  the  present  year,  of  which  H. 
C.  Patterson  is  the  accommodating  manager. 
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CHAPTKK  XXII. 

Tin:    I'KKSS   111-    I.INTOLN  — As     IN     OTHKU    THINGS,   SO    IX   NeWSI'A  PKHS,    DoKS 

LiNfOLX  Stand  at  the  Fkont  — The  Papeks  That  Have  Been  and 

ARE   AND   THE   MeN   WHO   PUBLISH   THEM. 

Lincoln  lia.--  been  lortunnte  in  many  jmilieulars,  aiul  among  others 
in  having  good  newspapers.  A  good  newspaper  is  a  standing  adver- 
tisement to  the  outside  world  that  a  good  town  is  behind  it,  and  this 
lias  been  the  only  advertisement  that  Lincoln  has  ever  had. 

( )n  the  14th  of  August,  1867,  the  Commissioners  for  the  location  ot 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  selected  and  offi- 
cially announced  Lincoln,  up  to  that  time  the  town  of  "Lancaster," 
as  the  place.  On  the  following  day  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Nebraska  City  Press  a  prospectus  for  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  at  Lincoln,  to  be  called  the  Nebraska  Coinmomvealth,  over 
the  signature  of  C.  H.  Gere.  On  the  7th  day  of  September,  the  first 
<;opy  of  the  new  paper  was  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Press,  there 
being  at  that  time  no  accommodations  for  a  newspaper  office  at  the 
new  capital.     "  C.  H.  Gere  &  Co."  were  the  announced  publishers. 

On  November  2d,  the  second  number  of  the  Commonwealih  was 
issued  at  Lincoln,  printed  in  the  office  of  Hon.  S.  B.  (ialey,  a  stone 
building  on  the  north  side  of  the  Government  square,  W.  W.  Carder, 
publisher,  and  C.  H.  Gere,  editor.  It  was  a  seven-column  sheet,  of 
<lingy  appearance,  the  type  being  some  old  primer  and  nonpareil  taken 
from  the  used-up  material  of  the  Nebraska  City  Press ;  the  press  used 
being  the  first  "Washington"  ever  brought  across  the  Missouri  river 
into  Nebraska  territory. 

Before  the  tiiird  number  was  issued  (and  it  came  out  two  weeks 
later)  the  CommonweaUh  had  moved  into  an  office  of  its  own,  a  stone 
building  of  small  dimensions  on  the  corner  lot  of  the  Academy  of 
^lusic  block,  whifh  was  torn  down  several  years  ago  to  make  way  for 
improvements.  The  issues  thereafter  Avere  regular,  except  M'hen  some 
iiccident  of  transportation  prevented  the  arrival  of  printing  paper  in 
time  for  the  press. 
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In  the  May  following,  :Mr.  Gere,  who  had  edited  the  paper  from 
Omaha,  removed  permanently  to  Lincoln,  and  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Carder  in  the  business  management  of  the  paper,  and  the  office 
was  soon  after  removed  to  more  roomy  quarters  over  Jas.  Sweet  & 
Brock's  bank,  in  the  corner  of  what  is  now  termed  "Union  block." 
In  the  spring  of  '69,  the  iname  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Ne- 
braska tState  Journal. 

In  November  of  that  year  Mr.  Carder  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Brownlee,  and  shortly  after  the  office,  still  in  search  of  more  room, 
■was  taken  across  O  street,  and  occupied  the  second  floor  of  the  frame 
building  second  door  east  of  the  State  block. 

On  the  2()th  day  of  July,  1870,  the  day  on  which  the  Burlington 
&  Missouri  River  Railroad  ran  its  first  train  into  Lincoln,  and  struck 
death  to  the  stage  line  that  had  been  the  only  means  of  transportation 
to  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  tiie  Daily  State  Journal  first  saw  the  light. 

A  daily  edition  had  prior  to  this  time  been  worked  oiF  on  the  hand 
press,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  '69  and 
'70,  but  it  contained  little  more  than  the  summary  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, and  some  local  items. 

A  new  Taylor  cylinder  press  had  been  added  to  the  Journal  ma- 
chinery, and  after  a  dozen  years  of  continual  faithful  service,  it  gave 
way  to  the  largest  size,  two-revolution,  Cottrell  press,  with  all  mod- 
ern improvements,  including  folder. 

Still  crowded  for  room,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth,  the  Journal 
office  in  the  spring  of  '71  returned  to  the  State  block,  took  possession 
of  the  rooms  over  Rudolph's  grocery  house,  that  had  just  been  ex- 
tended fifty  feet  in  the  rear,  making  its  quarters  25x100,  and  amply 
sufficient  for  its  accommodation.  Shortlv  after,  Mr.  Brownlee  dis- 
posed  of  his  interest  to  Hon.  H.  D.  Hathaway,  of  the  Plattsmouth 
Herald,  taking  an  interest  in  the  Herald  as  part  payment,  and  the 
firm  name  became  Gere  &  Hathaway. 

In  the  fall  of  1872  a  separation  was  made  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  job  business,  and  the  State  Journal  Company  was  organized, 
the  members  being  Messrs.  Gere  &  Hathaway,  and  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Mendenhall  and  Geo.  W.  Roberts,  of  Peoria,  111.,  Mr.  Mendenhall 
having  long  been  the  foreman  of  the  Transcript  office,  and  the  latter, 
the  proprietor  of  a  bindery  and  blank  book  establishment  in  that  city. 

A  large  addition  of  material  and  machinery  for  book  and  job  print- 
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inir,  hiiitli  r\ ,  and  blank  book  making,  was  made  to  the  old  job  de- 
partiiu'iit  <>t"  (be  Jour)Kil,  and  a<::ain  more  room  bad  to  be  obtained. 
Tbe  second  stories  of  tbe  five  buildinjirs,  known  as  Commercial  block, 
on  tbe  sontbwest  corner  of  (jovernment  s<jnare,  were  connected  by  a 
common  ball,  and  after  some  alterations,  nearly  tbe  wbole  of  tbe 
upper  linlf  of  tbe  block  was  taken,  part  for  tbe  State  Journal  coni- 
j)any,  and  part  for  tbe  newspaper,  still  owned  and  pnblisbed  by  Gere 
<t  llatbawav. 


STATE  JOURNAL  BUILDING. 


In  1887,  ]Mr.  Roberts  having  sold  bis  interest  in  the  Journal 
company  to  Mr.  Jobn  R.  Clark,  and  it  having  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  Messrs.  Gere  &  Plathaway  transferred  tbe  news- 
pa))er  to  tiie  company. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  C.  H.  Gere,  President;  A.  H. 
Mendenball,  Vice  President;  John  R.  Clark,  Secretary,  and  H.  I), 
Hathaway,  Treasurer. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1882,  found  the  State  Journal  company 
in  the  occupancy  of  their  handsome  and  spacious  new  building,  sit- 
uateil  upon  the  corner  of  P  and  Ninth  streets.     This  building  is  a 
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•substantial  stone  and  brick  structure,  three  stories  and  basement,  with 
a  frontage  of  75  feet  on  P  street,  and  142  feet  on  Ninth  street.  The 
ground  was  broken  in  June,  1880,  and  the  various  departments  ready 
for  occupancy  the  tirst  of  December,  1881. 

Prior  to  this  last  removal  into  its  own  quarters,  the  com]iany  had 
added  a  small  line  of  stationery  for  its  jobbing  trade.  This  depart- 
ment has  rcachetl  such  proportions  that  it  now  occupies  one-third  of 
the  building  —  the  part  that  was  for  a  time  rented.  Its  mechanical 
:and  artistic  departments  have  also  grown  in  the  same  proportions.  A 
dozen  steam  presses  are  used  for  its  job  and  book  work.  Its  bindery 
is  the  largest  and  completest  in  the  west. 

To  its  thoroughly  equipped  electrotyping  and  stereotyping  depart- 
ment, it  has  added  a  very  complete  engraving  and  lithographing  es- 
tablishment, which  is  employed  to  its  full  capacity  in  furnishing 
Nebraska  work  to  Nebraskans.  The  two-revolution  Cottrell  press  has 
been  sent  to  the  job-rooms,  and  the  Journal  has  for  some  time  been 
printed  on  a  Hoe  perfecting  press,  Avith  a  capacity  of  10,000  double 
sheets  per  hour,  delivered  folded  to  the  hands  of  the  mailers  and  news- 
biavs. 

The  volume  of  the  business  of  the  Journal  Company,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, reached,  in  1882,  the  first  year  of  its  occupancy  of  its  own 
building,  §130,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  15,  1889,  it 
iimounted  to  8288,306.31.  It  paid  for  labor  during  those  twelve 
months  an  aggregate  of  $105,176.53,  a  fraction  over  |2,000  per  week. 
Its  freight  bills  for  the  year  amounted  to  |7,318.79. 

The  history  of  the  democratic  press  of  Lincoln  is  a  varied  one. 
Democratic  newspapers  have  had  a  precarious  existence,  and  have 
changed  names  and  owners  frequently.  In  1867  the  Nebraska  States- 
man Avas  founded  by  Augustus  Harvey  as  a  weekly.  It  was  sold 
within  eighteen  months  to  Randall  t*^'  Smails,  who  changed  it  from  a 
weekly  to  an  evening  daily.  Owing  to  Randall's  mismanagement,  the 
concern  broke  financially,  and  the  material  went  into  the  Fremont 
Tribune  office.  About  1878  General  Yifquain  founded  the  State  Dem- 
ocrat, which  also  changed  hands  frequently.  Among  the  pi-ominent 
Democrats  who  have  had  control  of  the  paper  may  be  mentioned  Hon. 
Albert  Watkins,  Hon.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Barnhart. 
Changes  continued  to  occur  until  August  1,  1886,  when  the  property 
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passctl  into  the  liaiuls  of  J.  P.  rallioun,  wlio  stieccssfnlly  coiuluctcil 
the  |)sij>or  lor  twonty-tlirec  months.  On  .Inly  1,  1888,  Mr.  Calhoun 
.<iol(l  out  to  the  "Call  JNihlishino;  Company,"  which  chano:e(l  its  poli- 
tiiw.  in  the  folh:>\vin«i-  August,  ]Messrc!.  J.  A.  lOmmons  and  Sol. 
Oppenheiinor  purchascnl  an  outfit  and  established  the  ]]'<cl:li/  S(<t(<: 
J)<  iiiocnif,  whieh  is  yet  in  publication  and  enjoys  a  good  circulation 
ami  fair  ])atronage.  Mr.  ()j)})enheimer  soon  sold  his  interest  to  Capt. 
Emmons,  who  is  now  the  editor,  the  publishers  being  the  Democrat 
Publishing  Comj)any.  The  Democrat  is  ably  edited,  and  is  earnest  in 
its  support  of  party  princij)les  and  in  pushing  Lincoln  to  the  front. 

On  .Iidv  1.  1S8S,  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Lincoln  Daily 
Call,  as  an  evening  paper,  by  the  ''Call  Publishing  Company."  Of 
this  company  H.  INT.  Bushnell  is  President,  Sam  1).  Cox  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Business  jNIanager,  and  A\.  Fairbrother,  Managing 
Editor.  Under  the  management  of  these  three  gentlemen  the  Call 
has  grown  rapidly  in  circulation  and  influence.  It  is  liepublican  in 
politics,  although  free  to  criticise  where  criticism  is  thought  to  be 
neeiled. 

Few  business  enterprises  of  the  city  have  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  Lincoln  Neivs  plant.  Beginning  as  a  very  small  job  office,  in 
1880,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Hyde,  it  has  now  expanded  into  a  large  printing 
house,  including  an  excellent  book  bindery,  facilities  for  stereotyping,, 
and  two  newspaper  and  a  number  of  job  presses.  The  Daily  News 
was  first  published  on  the  2(ith  of  October,  1881,  as  a  four  column 
folio,  the  day  of  President  Garfield's  funeral,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hyde, 
who  actively  joined  his  son,  E.  B.  Hyde,  in  the  business  at  that  time, 
and  lias  been  the  main  factor  in  the  enterprise  ever  since.  The  paper 
was  started  to  contribute  to  the  business  interests  of  the  job  dejiart- 
ment.  The  winter  of  1881-2  was  one  of  commercial  activity,  and  the 
Xews  prospered,  so  that  early  in  the  spring  of  1882  the  daily  was  en- 
largetl  to  a  five-column  folio,  and  advanced  to  a  six-colunni  folio  late 
in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  Neivs  continued  to  grow,  and  in  1885 
Mr.  Walter  Hoge  became  interested  in  the  business,  and  the  firm  became 
Hyde,  Hoge  &  Hyde.  The  pressure  of  patronage  required  another  en- 
largement of  the  Neios  in  1887,  when  it  became  a  seven-column  folio. 
About  the  first  of  the  year  1888  a  stock  company  was  formed  called 
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the  ''Lincoln  Neios  Company,"  and  it  so  continues  to  the  present 
time,  with  Messrs.  Thomas  II.  Hyde  and  E.  B.  Hyde  as  the  leading 
stockholders.  The  daily  was  again  enlarged  in  the  fall  of  1888  to  an 
eight-column  folio.  Mr.  Hoge  retired  from  the  company  during  the 
summer  of  1888.  Mr.  Harry  Dobbins  became  connected  with  the  edi- 
torial department  in  1888,  and  he  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Hyde  do  the  main 
editorial  work,  Mr.  Hyde  being  managing  editor.  Mr.  E.  B.  Hyde 
is  manager  of  the  mechanical  and  business  departments. 

The  Neivs  Company  now  occupies  three  floors  of  the  brick  building 
at  121-3  North  Tenth  street.  The  daily  is  steadily  increasing  its  cir- 
culation and  business,  and  the  weekly  News  has  a  large  circulation 
among  the  people  of  the  county.  Altogether  the  News  establishment 
is  the  largest  printing  house,  except  that  of  the  Journal,  in  the  South 
Platte  section  of  Nebraska. 

The  first  German  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  was 
called  the  Staats-Zeifung,  and  was  owned  and  edited  by  Dr.  F.  E,enner, 
now  of  Nebraska  City.  The  doctor,  a  well  educated  man  and  strong  Re- 
publican, started  the  Sfaafs-Zeifung  in  1871,  and  made  a  strong  fight 
for  General  Grant's  reelection  in  1872.  The  Staats-Zeitung  was  after- 
ward moved  to  Nebraska  City,  where  it  is  now  published  by  Mr, 
l^entler. 

The  Germans  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  feeling  the  necessity  of  having 
an  organ  in  their  own  language,  contributed,  in  the  year  1880,  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  guaranteed  a  good  patronage,  to  Peter  Karberg, 
who  was  known  as  an  old  and  experienced  newspaper  man  in  Du- 
buque.    He  moved  to  Lincoln  in  the  month  of  May,  1880,  and  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  his  Nebraska  Staats-Anzeiger  on  June  1st, 
1880.    Karberg's  experience  and  energy  soon  made  the  Staats-Anzeiger 
one  of  the  best  and  most  influential  German  papers  in  the  State.    The 
early  death  of  Mr.  Karberg,  on  July  2,  1884,  made  the  sale  of  his 
paper  necessary,  and  Mr.  Henry  Briigmann  became  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Karberg.     Financial  troubles  caused  the  foreclosure  and  sale  of 
the  Staats-Anzeiger  in  October,  1887.     The  creditors  bought  the  ma- 
terial, and  after  disposing  of  the  job  department  formerly  connected 
Avith  the  paper,  sold  it  to  Schaal  &  Esser,  who  now  continue  its  pub- 
lication.   The  Anzeigcr  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Republican  princi- 
ples under  its  first  two  proprietors,  who  themselves  were  strong  party 
22 
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men.     Tlio  present  publishers  are  Democrats,  and  the  paper  has  no 
avowetl  policy. 

The  Lincoln  Frcie  Presse  is  the  youngest,  but  the  most  successful, 
(tcrman  ])aper,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  but  in  the  whole  State 
of  Nebraska.  Its  ]>ublishcr  and  editor,  Major  J.  1).  Kluetsch,  is  one 
of  the  best-known  ( Jennans  of  our  State,  licing  one  of  the  oldest  citi- 
zens of  our  citv,  ^Ir.  Kluetsch  knows  the  wants  of  our  German  popu- 
lation, and  publishes  just  such  a  paper  as  is  demanded  and  needed. 
The  Iviiu'oln  Frcic  Presse,  a  seven-column,  eight  page  weekly,  was 
tirst  published  on  September  1st,  1884,  by  G.  Z.  Bluedhorn,  who  sold 
it  on  February  15,  1886,  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  J.  D.  Kluetsch. 
It  has  now  the  largest  circulation  of  any  German  paper  in  the  State. 
Its  circulation  is  unlimited  among  the  German  residents  of  this  and 
adjoining  States,  and  it  accordingly  enjoys  a  very  large  advertising 
patronage.  Independent  in  politics,  tolerant  in  religious  matters,  and 
fearless,  though  true,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  our  city 
and  State,  the  Frcie  Presse  has  done  more  than  any  other  German 
paper  to  build  up  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  city  of  Lincoln.  The 
history  of  Lincoln,  written  by  the  Freie  Presse  in  the  German  lan- 
ffuaffe,  in  a  series  of  twentv-eight  able  articles,  has  advertised  our  citv 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  also  abroad,  and  Mr.  Kluetsch  and  his 
pajier  have  been  highly  commended  for  the  enterprise  shown  by  these 
articles.  John  D.  Kluetsch,  editor  and  publisher  of  this  paper,  was 
born  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1833,  in  a  town  called  LTelmen,  near 
C(»blentz,  on  the  river  Rhine,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  After  pass- 
ing the  primary  schools  of  his  town,  he  studied  at  the  gymnasiums  at 
Recklinghausen,  in  Westphalia,  and  at  Coblentz  and  Trier,  in  the 
province  of  Khenish  Prussia.  The  gymnasium  at  Trier,  (no  doubt 
the  oldest  city  in  Western  Europe,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
Constantine  the  Great,)  was  ahvays  considered  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  Germany.  After  graduating,  Mr.  Kluetsch  visited  the  L^niversity 
of  Bonn,  and  the  Academy  of  Forestry  at  Eisenach,  the  city  in  which 
Martin  Luther  was  held  as  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  translated  the 
Bible.  Having  finished  his  studies,  Mr.  Kluetsch  entered  the  Prussian 
Army  as  a  one  year  volunteer  in  the  Eighth  Prussian  Sharpshooters' 
Battallion,  at  Wetzlar,  near  Giessen,  the  well-known  German  university. 
After  this  we  find  Mr.  Kluetsch  at  the  city  of  Cologne,  where  he  re_ 
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mained  in  the  government's  employ,  Avitli  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  dnring  the  Franco-Austrian  war,  in  1859,  when  he  joined 
the  Prussian  army  again,  until  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  iu 
May,  18()1,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  Mr. 
Kluetsch  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Eighty-second  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, and  received  many  promotions  for  his  bravery  and  good  be- 
liavior.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of  Generals  O.  O.  Howard  and  Carl 
Schurz,  and  took  part  in  some  of  the  hardest-fought  battles  of  our 
last  war;  for  instance,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Mission  Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain.  After  leaving  the  army, 
INIr.  Kluetsch  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  held  a  number  of  positions 
in  the  postal  service,  and  in  the  recorder's  office  as  map  clerk.  He 
was  elected  collector  of  taxes  for  West  Chicago  in  1870,  and  reelected 
in  1871,  and  moved  to  Lincoln  on  the  1st  of  May,  1872.  Here  he 
followed  several  vocations,  until  the  15th  day  of  February,  1886 
when  he  purchased  the  Lincoln  Freie  Presse,  of  which  paper  he  is  the 
sole  owner. 

The  Ilarisbcmcher  (Home  Visitor)  is  another  German  paper  pub- 
lished in  this  city  by  Rev.  Chr.  Bruegger,  pastor  of  the  German 
Methodist  Church,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  M  streets,  under  the  au- 
spices of  this  church.  It  was  founded  by  Rev.  Karl  Harris,  the  for- 
mer pastor,  on  June  1,  1881.  Its  circulation  is  largely  among  the 
members  of  the  above  church,  and  reaches  about  300  copies. 

The  Capital  City  Courier  was  started  with  an  office  desk,  but  now 
has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  newspaper  and  job  printing 
establishments  in  the  State.  The  Courier  was  established  by  its  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  L.  Wessel  jr.,  December  9,  1885,  By  successive  en- 
largements the  Courier  grew  from  a  four  to  a  six-column  folio.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  it  blossomed  out  as  a  full-fledged  newspaper, 
and  charged  a  subscription  price.  For  the  State  Fair,  of  1887,  the 
proprietor  published  an  edition  of  10,000  copies,  each  eight  pages  of 
six  columns,  and  the  paper  has  continued  that  size  ever  since.  It  is 
one  of  that  class  of  journals  known  in  the  West  as  '^society  papers," 
but  it  also  has  full  and  carefully  edited  departments  devoted  to  the 
drama,  literature,  sport,  fashions,  humor,  music,  religion,  woman, 
home  architecture,  and  correspondence,  besides  chatty  comments  on 
politics  and  other  current  events. 
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In  connoctioii  with  the  paper  a  dopartnient  for  the  ])roscoiition  of 
the  artistic  in  jtrinting-  ami  publishinji:  is  niaintaiiied.  The  offices  are 
on  'rwcllth  street,  in  the  new  Bnrr  block,  where  two  store-rooms  are 
oceui)ie(l,  one  for  the  Courier  and  business  department  and  the  other 
lor  ihc  coniposinji'  and  press-rooms. 

Believinii'  that  there  was  an  opening-  in  the  eity  lor  a  first-ehiss  dis- 
tinctive Suiidav  morning  paper,  the  ^Sunda'l/  3Iornin<j  Globe  was 
bronuht  into  existence,  in  April,  1889,  the  publishers  and  editors  be- 
ing AV.  L.  II miter,  late  of  Illinois,  and  J.  C.  Seacrest,  who  had  been 
for  two  years  identified  with  the  newspaper  business  of  the  city.  The 
Globe  is  an  eight-page,  six-column  paper,  indej)endent  in  ])olitics,  and 
devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  society,  secret  fraternities,  sports, 
and  citv  events  touchintr  the  interests  of  the  masses.  It  aims  to  be  a 
people's  paper.  The  business  is  d(me  in  the  name  of  the  Globe  Pub- 
lishini'-  Company.  The  office  of  the  company  is  located  in  the  Wind- 
sor block.     The  daily  Globe  was  started  September  28,  188J>. 

The  first  agricultural  paper  published  in  Lincoln,  the  Nebraska 
Farmer,  was  estal)lished  in  1872,  b^-*  General  J.  C.  McBride  and  J.  C. 
C'larkson,  now  of  Chicago.  At  the  time  this  publication  was  estab- 
lished, the  farming  and  live-stock  interests  of  Nebraska  amounted  to 
very  little;  they  were  too  young  to  support  a  paper  published  in  their 
interest.  But  the  main  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  paper 
was  to  promote,  by  its  influence,  the  success  of  certain  land  deals  in 
the  State  in  connection  wath  a  railway  project  of  that  early  day.  In 
1880,  however,  the  farming  and  live-stock  interests  of  the  State  had 
grown  to  larger  proportions,  making  the  field  of  an  agricultural  jKiper 
broader  and  more  lucrative.  In  that  year  (General  McBride  pur- 
chased his  partner's  interest  in  the  journal  and  conducted  it  alone  for 
some  time,  when  he  sold  an  interest  in  the  paper  to  O.  M.  Druse. 
Soon  after  this  transaction  General  jSIcBride  was  appointed  post- 
master, and  the  entire  paper  became  the  property  of  INIr.  Druse.  At 
this  time  the  Farmei-  was  a  monthly  })ublication.  In  January,  1887, 
L.  L.  Siler,  of  Lawrence,  Kas.,  and  H.  E.  Heath,  of  Kansas  City, 
purchased  the  paper  of  ]\L-.  Druse,  who  had  been  running  it  for  some 
time  as  a  semi-monthly. 

The  new  firm  soon  changed  it  to  a  weekly  publication.     In  Janu- 
ary, 1888,  Mr.  Siler  sold  his  three-fifths  interest  to  his  partner,  H. 
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E.  Heath,  who  in  the  foHowing  spring  took  his  brother,  H.  A. 
Heath,  a  practical  farmer  from  Western  Nebraska,  into  partnership, 
since  which  time  the  firm  has  remained  unchanged.  Tlie  Nebraska 
Farmer  is  recognized  as  the  leading  farm  journal  published  in  the 
AVest.  It  is  ably  edited,  and  has  a  large  force  of  contributors  and 
correspondents,  made  up  of  men  who  have  practical  knowledge  of 
the  things  about  which  they  write.  It  has  an  extensive  circulation 
through  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  other  Western  States. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  Colonel  H.  S.  Reed  and  Ex-Governor  Robert 
W.  Furnas  established  a  monthly  journal  called  Western  Resources, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in  January,  1887.  In  the  fall  ot 
1887  Colonel  Reed  purchased  the  interest  of  Governor  Furnas,  and 
continued  to  conduct  the  paper  as  a  monthly  until  January  1,  1889, 
when  the  forai  of  the  paper  was  changed,  as  was  also  the  time  of  pub- 
lication. It  is  now  issued  three  times  per  month,  viz:  on  the  10th, 
!>Oth,  and  30th. 

At  the  time  Western  Resources  was  established  it  was  made  a  gen- 
eral farm  paper,  but  when  Colonel  Reed  became  sole  proprietor  he 
changed  policy  and  made  the  paper  exclusively  a  live-stock  journal, 
devoted  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  State.  Since  the  paper  has 
been  conducted  on  this  line  of  policy,  more  live-stock  organizations 
have  been  formed  in  the  State  than  ever  before,  for  which  Colonel 
Reed  is  mainly  responsible.  Western  Resources  is  without  a  peer  in 
its  line  in  the  West,  and  is  acknowledged  to  occupy  second  place 
among  the  live  stock  journals  of  the  entire  country.  Its  circulation 
is  about  10,000  copies,  and  it  is  the  official  organ  of  the  following 
associations,  which  shows  that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  men  in  whose 
interest  it  is  published  :  Nebraska  Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Association ; 
Trotting  Horse  l^reeders'  Association;  Hereford  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion ;  Imported  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  and  the  Association  of 
Expert  Judges  of  Swine.  , 

The  Nebraska  State  Laborer  was  established  in  August,  1888,  by 
the  organized  workingmen  of  this  city,  and  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  their  principal  organization^  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Union.  It  earnestly  champions  the  cause  of  the  workingmen,  and 
ably  advocates  all  measures  which  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  masses  and  elevate  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness 
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and  onioymcni.  It  has  grow  ii  i:ii)i(lly  in  jiopnlar  favor,  and  is  exer- 
oisinti;  a  wide  inHnencc  among  that  chiss  to  whoso  interest  it  is  devoted. 
It  is  edited  by  B.  S.  Littlefield,  a  former  well-known  teacher  in  Tjilli- 
hridgc  it  Roose's  business  college. 

There  are  at  this  time  twenty-six  periodicals  published  in  Lincoln. 
Besides  those  referred  to  at  greater  length,  may  be  mentioned,  more 
or  less  in  detail,  the  following  additional  ])nblications:  Thc'Nel)ra.ska 
Jlci/ioclixf,  published  at  Wesleyan  University,  in  the  interest  of  that 
institution  niid  Nebraska  ISIcthodism  generally;  the  lleinperian  is  the 
organ  of  the  students  of  the  State  University ;  the  Proscenium  is  a 
theatrical  sheet,  issued  in  the  interests  of  Funke's  Opera  House;  the 
Conf/reyational  News,  by  Rev.  H.  A,  French,  is  a  journal  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Congregational  Church;  the  Lincoln  Ilontlifi/,  by- 
Messrs.  Jiillibridge  &  Roose,  represents  the  interests  of  the  J^incoln 
Business  College;  the  Neic  Republic  is  the  organ  of  the  Prohibition 
party  in  the  State,  of  which  Hon.  W.  H.  Hardy  is  now  the  editor; 
tiie  Western  Workman,  by  Professor  F.  F.  Roose,  is  the  AVestern  or- 
gan of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen;  the  Lincoln  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  is  a  monthly  price  current,  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  city  jobbing  trade,  and  for  other  business  purposes;  the  Ne- 
braska Railway  Gazetteer,  by  Professor  F.  F.  Roose,  is  a  monthly 
periodical  devoted  to  western  railway  aifairs;  the  Daily  Stock  Dealer 
is  a  daily  published  by  Mr,  AValter  Hoge  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lin- 
coln Stock  Yards,  Packing  and  Provision  Company,  and  the  stock 
dealers  of  this  vicinity  ;  the  Home  Xews  is  a  little  folio  in  the  interests 
of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless;  the  Farmers^  Alliance  is  a  monthly, 
designed  to  represent  the  association  of  farmers  by  that  name;  the 
Lincoln  Xeicspaper  Union  is  the  trade  journal  of  the  Lincoln  news- 
j)aper  ready-print  supply  and  publishing  house,  managed  by  Mr. 
Frank  Rohm ;  this  house  also  prints  the  Nebraska  State  Capital,  a 
story  paper;  Modern  Bookkeeping,  by  Lillibridge  &  Roose,  is  pub- 
lishal  in  the  interests  of  accountants  and  students. 

The  Cherrier  Directory  J*ublishing  Company,  of  which  A.  B. 
Cherrier  and  N.  Hall  are  the  members,  has  for  two  years  past  pub- 
lished city  directories  which  are  better  arranged,  more  convenient  of 
reference,  and  more  complete,  than  any  directory  before  jMiblishod. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Incarceration  of  the  City  Council— A  Memorable  Occurrence  in  the 
City's  History— j* 
TORY  OF  the  Case 


City's  History— A  Sketch  of  the  Proceedings,  and  a  Legal  His- 


In  the  fall  of  1887,  the  Mayor  and  eleven  members  of  the  City 
Council  were  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  of  Douglas  county  for  al- 
leged contempt  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  District  of 
Nebraska.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  which  oc- 
casioned this  extraordinary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Court : 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  August  certain  parties,  gamblers  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  preferred  charges  in  writing  with  the  Council,  against 
Albert  F.  Parsons,  Police  Judge,  alleging  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
malfeasance  in  office,  in  that  he  had  not  accounted  for  moneys  collected 
by  him  as  fines  as  required  by  law.  These  charges  were  the  result  of 
a  warfare  made  upon  the  gambling  fraternity  of  the  city  by  the  newly- 
elected  Mayor,  A.  J.  Sawyer,  and  the  Marshal  and  police  appointed 
by  him.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  persons  making  the 
charges,  a  committee  of  the  Council  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges.  The  committee  met,  and  after  hearing  much  testimony  pro 
and  con,  reported  to  the  Council  that  in  their  opinion  the  charges  were 
true,  and  that  the  Police  Judge  had  not  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  all 
the  money  by  him  received,  and  recommended  that  his  office  be  de- 
clared vacant,  and  that  a  successor  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The 
ordinance  then  in  force  relating  to  removal  of  city  officers  not  pro- 
viding for  trial  by  a  committee  of  less  than  the  whole  of  the  Council, 
it  was  amended,  and  the  committee's  report  again  filed. 

While  the  resolution  declaring  the  office  vacant  was  pending,  Mr. 
Parsons  appeared  with  his  attorney,  Mr.  L.  C.  Burr,  and  requested 
that  action  be  delayed  until  a  certain  day,  when  the  evidence  could  be 
read  and  counsel  heard  before  the  whole  Council,  stating  that  if  this 
was  done  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Council  in  the 
premises.     Their  request  was  acceded  to,  and  a  day  fixed  as  desired. 
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I^eloiv  that  day  arrived,  however,  INIr.  Parsons  had  obtained  from 
.hul^c  Brewer,  ol"  the  United  States Circnit  Conrt,  an  order  restraining 
the  Mavor  and  ConiK'il  from  taking-  iiirther  actiini  in  the  premises 
nntil  he  ('(tiild  hear  and  dctei'inine  the  matter.  Alter  earef'nl  consid- 
eration, and  alter  taking-  advice  of"  connsel,  the  Mayor  and  Conncil 
became  satisfied  that  the  restraining  order  was  made  witliont  anthority 
oi"  hiw,  and  was  of  no  binding  force  or  effect.  They  accordingly  dis- 
reuarded  it,  and  j)roceeded  to  declare  the  office  of  Police  Jndgc  vacant, 
and  the  Mayor  apjiointcd  and  the  Council  confirmed  Mr.  H.J.  \\'hit- 
more  as  I'olice  Judge  to  (ill  the  vacancy. 

The  action  of"  the  city  officials  was  at  once  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  court,  and  an  order  entered,  requiring  the  Mayor  and  Council  to 
appear  and  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  })arties  appeared  and  presented  tiieir 
reasons  for  violating  the  injunction,  and  averred  that  the  court  was 
without  jurisdiction  to  issue  the  same,  and  that  conse{|uently  they 
were  under  no  obligations  to  obey  it.  Judge  Brewer,  however,  held 
that  his  order  was  properly  issued,  and  adjudged  the  defendants  guilty 
of  contempt,  and  sentenced  Mayor  Sawyer,  and  Councilmen  J^riscoe, 
J^urks,  Cooper,  l^ace,  and  Dean,  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  each, 
and  Councilmen  Billingsley,  (jrraham,  Hovey,  Ensign,  Fraas,  and 
Dailcv,  to  pay  a  fine  of  six  hundred  dollars  each.  One  and  all  de- 
clared their  intention  to  suffer  imprisonment  rather  than  pay  the  fine 
imposed,  and  they  were  accordingly  taken  in  charge  by  the  United 
States  Marshal,  and  confined  in  the  Douglas  county  jail. 

Their  attorney,  Hon.  G.  M.  Lambertson,  had  in  the  meantime  pre- 
pared the  proper  papers  for  an  application  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  haheas  corpus,  and  took  the  first  train 
for  the  city  of  Washington  and  made  his  application  in  person  to  Jus- 
tice ]MilIer.  The  writ  was  immediately  issued  as  prayed,  and  after  a 
week  of  imprisonment,  the  Lincoln  city  government  \vas  once  more 
at  liberty.  The  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corjms  was  most 
elaborately  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  great  interest  was  man- 
ifested in  the  case  by  the  legal  fraternity  and  public  generally.  Jan- 
uary 12, ,1888,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  announced, 
and  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  judges  united  in  declaring  the  im- 
l)risonment  unlawful,  and  ordering  the  release  of  the  ])risoners.  The 
jegal  aspect  of  the  case  was  as  follows: 


f 
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It  was  contended  by  the  petitioners  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  had  no  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority to  make  the  order  under  which  they  were  held  by  the  iNIarshal. 
On  this  point  the  court  said:  "The  office  and  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  equity,  unless  enlarged  by  express  statute,  are  limited  to  the  pro- 
tection of  rights  of  property.  It  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  prosecu- 
tion, the  punishment,  or  the  pardon,  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  or 
over  the  appointment  and  removal  of  public  officers,  or  to  sustain  a 
bill  in  equity  to  restrain  or  relieve  against  proceedings  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  offenses,  or  for  the  removal  of  public  officers,  is  to  invade 
the  domain  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  or  of  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative department  of  the  Government," 

The  court  then  reviewed  the  petition  of  Mr.  Parsons  upon  which 
the  restraining  order  was  granted.  The  matters  of  law  stated  in  that 
bill  as  grounds  for  the  intervention  of  the  Circuit  Court  were  that  the 
amendetl  ordinance  was  an  e.v-post-facto  law,  and  that  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  City  Council  and  its  committee,  as  well  as  both  ordinances,  were 
illegal  and  void,  and  in  conflict  with  and  in  violation  of  those  articles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ignited  States  which  provide  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  ot 
law ;  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  dis- 
trict where  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  and  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  wntnessess  in  his  favor,  and  that  no  State 
shall  pass  any  e.v-post-facto  law,  or  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  court  held  that 
the  articles  which  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  and  to  secure  to  the 
accused  in  criminal  prosecutions  trial  by  jury,  and  compulsory  pro- 
cess for  his  witnesses,  apply  to  the  United  States  only,  and  not  to  laws 
or  proceedings  under  the  authority  of  a  State,  and  that  the  provision 
which  prohibits  any  State  to  pass  ex-post-fado  laws  applies  only  to 
legislation  concerning  crime;  that  if  the  ordinances  and  proceedings 
of  the  Council  were  in  the  nature  of  civil  as  distinguished  from  crim- 
inal proceedings,  the  only  possible  ground  for  the  interposition  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  any  form  was  that  Parsons,  if  removed 
from  office,  would  be  deprived  by  the  State,  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
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crtv,  without  due  process  of  law,  or  has  been  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  For  this  a  remedy  could  be  found  in  the  courts  of 
the  State,  by  ])roper  j)roceedings,  and  the  equity  courts  were  powerless 
to  interfere.  But  that  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  C^ouncil  were 
to  be  regarded  as  in  their  nature  criminal  or  civil,  judicial  or  merely 
administrative,  they  relatetl  to  a  subject  which  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  sitting  in  equity,  has  no  jurisdiction  or  power  over, 
and  can  neither  try  and  determine  for  itself,  nor  restrain  by  injunc- 
tion, the  tribunals  and  officers  of  the  State  and  city  from  trying  and 
<letcrniining;  that  the  court  being  without  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the 
l)ill  for  an  injunction,  all  its  proceedings  in  the  exercise  of  the  juris- 
diction which  it  assumed  are  null  and  void;  that  it  had  no  power  to 
make  the  restraining  order;  that  the  adjudication  that  the  defendants 
were  guilty  of  contempt  in  disregarding  that  order  was  equally  void; 
and  that  their  detention  by  the  Marshal  under  that  adjudication  was 
without  authority  of  law,  and  they  should  be  discharged. 

The  termination  of  this  proceeding  in  the  manner  above  indicated, 
completely  vindicating  the  action  of  the  Council,  was  greeted  by  the 
citizens  of  Lincoln  with  great  rejoicing,  and  the  released  councilmen 
were  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Tartarrax  Pageant— The  Originator  of  the  Idea— The  Parade 
—The  Purpose  to  Make  the  Tartarrax  Parade  an  Annual  Oc- 
currence. 

Mr.  Robert  McReynolds,  manager  of  Funke's  Opera  House,  is  a 
roan  of  large  ideality,  and  possesses  a  high  appreciation  of  the  ro- 
mantic, poetic,  and  spectacular.  He  has  seen  the  world,  and  has  an 
eye  to  what  will  please  the  people.  He  is  not  afraid  to  do  and  dare, 
and  take  reasonable  chances  on  winning  success.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  adventurers  into  the  Black  Hills,  and  went  there  as  early  as 
February,  1876.  During  the  closing  months  of  that  year  he  explored 
Mexico,  visited  Cuba,  and  meditated  on  the  poetic  deeds  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  while  standing  by  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Domingo,  in  Havana.  During  1878  and  1879  he  traveled  over  the 
battle-scarred  Southern  States,  and  wrote  what  he  saw  for  the  press. 
When  the  great  gold  excitement  was  taking  thousands  to  Leadville, 
he  assisted  in  leading  the  van.  He  is  the  author  of  several  novels 
that  have  been  published  in  book  form,  and  his  newspaper  "  fairy  tale," 
Avhich  resurrected  Brigham  Young,  the  late  president  and  priest  of 
the  Salt  Lake  "  Saints,"  and  found  him  hidden  away  near  Lincoln, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  canards  published  in  recent  years.  He 
settled  down  to  business  in  1880,  in  this  city,  and  it  so  happened  that 
during  recent  months  that  he  read  the  tale  of  mythological  heroism 
displayed  by  the  Spanish  general,  Coronado,  who  traveled  from  Mex- 
ico to  Nebraska  to  see  whether  King  Tartarrax  really  did  live  in 
golden  splendor  in  the  Land  of  the  Quivera,  as  related  in  another 
chapter  of  this  book. 

When  it  was  proposed  during  April  and  May  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July  this  year,  the  city  seemed  to  think  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Lincoln  had  not  attempted  a  worthy  observance  of  the  day 
for  a  number  of  years.  A^arious  plans  were  proposed,  to  the  end 
that  something  unique  and  entertaining  might  be  produced.  Mr. 
McReynolds  suggested  to  several  of  his  friends  of  the  city  press  that 
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the  storv  of  KiiiiT  Tartarrax  ini<iht  be  adopted,  in  soino  way,  to  pro- 
diic*'  at  loasl  a  fi no  ."Spectacular  parade  and  eH'ect.  He  could  see,  in 
his  mind,  how  great  a  pageant  the  Court  of  Tartarrax  and  the  ar- 
mored cavaliers  of"  Coronadu  woidd  make.  There  would  be  the  glit- 
ter, the  pomp,  the  richly-colored 'uniforms,  the  jjanoplied  knights,  the 
arms  and  banners  of  the  time;  and  all  this  was  Nebraska's  own  tra- 
dition, peculiar  to  herself.  It  was  practically  fitting,  anti,  it  seemed 
to  him,  a  *' drawing  card." 
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He  explained  his  scheme  to  R.  Tj.  Rowe,  among  others,  then  with 
the  State  Journal,  who,  in  writing  about  it  afterward,  foimd  it  nec- 
essary to  reconcile  the  fact  that,  while  many  had  fallen  in  with  the 
Tartarrax  plan  of  celebration,  the  labor  organizations  of  the  city  had 
decided  to  have  a  symbolic  display  of  the  industries  and  business  of 
the  city.  He  proposed  that  the  Tartarrax  representation  and  the 
trades  display  be  united  on  the  plan  of  exhibiting  Nebraska  in  the 
semi-barbaric  days  of  the  weird  Spanish  invasion,  under  the  rule  of 
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kings,  ami  Nebraska  in  1889,  under  the  prosperity  and  laws  of  the 
Republic, 

This  scheme  of  unitication  was  adopted  and  substantially  carried  out. 
To  encourage  the  people  to  make  the  pageant  as  great  a  success  as 
possible,  he  also  urged,  in  the  paper,  that  the  Tartarrax  and  Trades 
Display  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  an  annual  carnival,  similar  to 
that  of  the  A^eiled  Prophet,  in  St.  Louis,  and  Mardi  Gras,  in  New 
Orleans,  that  the  nation  might  become  more  familiar  with  Nebraska 
and  Lincoln,  through  the  interesting  combinatitm  of  the  poetic  past 
and  the  patriotic  and  realistic  present.  This  possibility  was  also  kept 
in  view  in  the  preparation  of  the  Tartarrax  and  Industrial  Pageant, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Tartarrax  will  come  to  be  a  great 
National  attraction  during  the  next  five  or  six  years,  more  interesting 
than  the  Veiled  Prophet  or  Mardi  Gras,  because  more  apj^ropriate  to 
the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  more  heroic  and  poetic. 

On  the  17th  of  May  ]\h\  McReynolds  appeared  before  the  city 
Board  of  Trade,  which  convened  in  the  county  court  room,  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  ]\l  streets. 
He  proposed  to  the  board  that  it  give  official  sanction  and  encourage- 
ment to  a  grand  Fourth  of  July  celebration  movement,  indicating 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  proposed  exposition.  The  board  hesitated  a 
little,  as  it  was  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  raise  S10,000  by  subscrip- 
tion to  advertise  the  city,  and  feared  that  a  second  call  for  money  might 
imperil  the  success  of  the  main  subscription.  But  INIessrs.  Thomas 
Lowrey,  M.  Ackerman,  and  others,  pressed  the  matter  and  said  the 
l)oard  would  be  asked  for  no  money.  The  use  of  its  name  was  all 
that  was  solicited.  The  matter  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  five  to  report  to  the  board,  at  an  early 
meeting,  on  the  feasibility  of  attempting  a  celebration  of  the  kind 
projected.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  M.  Ackerman, 
J.  J.  Butler,  C.  J.  Ernst,  A.  D.  Kitchen,  and  Robert  McReynolds. 

A  week  later,  May  24th,  this  committee  reported  to  the  board  at 
the  same  place,  and  unanimously  agreed  "that  a  grand  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  be  heartily  recommended  by  the  Lincoln  Board  of 
Trade."  This  report  was  adopted  by  the  board,  and  a  committee  of 
ten  was  named  to  represent  the  board  in  the  preparation  of  the  dis- 
play, said  committee  being  strictly  instructed  to  incur  no  financial 
liabilitv  in  the  name  of  the  board.     The  committee  selected  was  as 
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iollows:  ]{ol)crt  ^^cReynolds,  Cliairman  ;  INI.  Ackerniaii,  C.  J.  Ernst, 
Frank  J'crkins,  Plielps  Paine,  C.  C  Munson,  II.  A\^)lteniatlo,  J.  J. 
lint  lor,  T.  F.  Lasch,  J.  C.  Seacrest. 

I^ater  in  the  evening,  a  committee  representino;  the  Central  Trades 
Union  of  the  citv,  aj)pearc(l  before  the  board,  and  announced,  throuuli 
its*  chairman,  Mr.  George  A.  Fox,  that  the  woikingmen  had  decided 
upon  a  celebration  in  the  city,  and  asked  the  board's  co(")peration. 
!Mr.  E.  E.  Brown  moved  that  the  board  committee  be  instructed  to 
eo(»perate  with  all  other  committees  in  arranging  for  a  Fourth  of 
Julv  celebration.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  On  the  evening 
(.1'  .June  3d,  these  committees  met  on  tiie  stage  of  Funke's  ()])era 
House,  organized  by  electing  Robert  McReynolds  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee,  appointed  subcommittees  to  take  charge  of  the  various 
features  of  the  celebration,  such  as  finance,  decorations,,  the  press,  ad- 
vertising, and  so  on. 

Then  the  work  went  on  M'ith  energy.  Such  a  pageant  was  an  ex- 
periment in  Lincoln,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  devise  plans  new  to  all, 
get  the  people  interested,  and  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
advertisements  that  had  to  be  put  out  at  once.  But  here  the  peculiar 
ability  of  Robert  McReynolds  was  best  displayed.  He  planned,  en- 
couraged, and  pushed  the  scheme  with  constant  energy.  He  sent  out 
printed  matter  in  the  form  of  edicts  and  commissions  from  King  Tar- 
tarrax,  to  his  faithful  subjects,  and  commissions  from  Coronado  to  his 
faithful  cavaliers,  commanding  them  to  appear  and  aid  in  the  pageant. 
These  productions  were  in  illuminated  colors,  with  oriental  and  caba- 
listic embellishments,  and  were  wonderfully  unique.  After  much 
zealous  labor,  in  which  Robert  McReynolds  was  the  inspiring  pres- 
ence, and  M.  Ackerman,  T.  F.  Lasch,  G.  A.  Fox,  and  J.  H.  Kramer, 
distinguished  themselves  for  tireless,  energetic  assistance,  the  great 
aimiversary  day  came,  bright  and  salubrious.  Early  in  the  day  every 
window,  and  many  house  tops,  from  O  and  Twenty -seventh  streets  to 
Eighth,  and  for  several  blocks  in  all  directions  from  O  and  Tenth,  on 
the  line  of  the  procession,  were  filled  with  eager  faces.  Every  foot  of 
sidewalk  on  the  route  was  occupied,  and  the  side  streets  were  filled 
with  vehicles  loaded  with  persons,  full  of  patriotic  interest. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  when  the  parade  was  ready  to  begin,  a 
couple  of  messengers  should  ride  swiftly  and  deliver  to  Lieutenant  C. 
1*.  ^\'altcr,  commander  of  the  State  University  artillery,  on  the  uni- 
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vorsity  campus,  orders  to  fire  the  national  salute,  Nvhich  was  to  be  the 
simial  to  the  irrcat  procession  to  start,  and  to  the  ])eople  that  it  was  in 
motion.  Harrv  Bartrul!' and  A\'illiani  INIcClay,  two  bold  younn;  men, 
were  each  inouuted  on  a  "runaway"  horse,  and  stood  just  at  the  head 
of"  the  j)araile,  at  Twenty-fourth  and  O  streets.  The  street  was  clear 
oi"  street-cars,  vehicles,  and  people,  the  entire  lentrth.  The  army  of 
sj)ectators  were  earnestly  expectant.  The  king,  Mr.  Richard  O'Neill, 
in  tiue  costume  of  gold,  silk,  velvet,  brass  armor,  and  crown,  gave  the 
siirnal  that  all  was  ready.  Marshal  W.  W.  Carder,  and  the  city  police, 
:ill  mounted,  dressed  into  position,  ready  for  the  boom  of  the  cannon 
and  command,  "Forward."  The  head  of  the  coluuin  was  at  once  on 
the  alert. 

Then  the  two  heralds  were  given  the  word  to  "go."  Their  racers 
fairly  sprang  into  the  air,  and  were  off  like  the  wind.  It  had  been. the 
intention  of  the  riders  to  make  the  start  on  the  dead  run,  then  move 
m(»re  slowlv  from  Nineteenth  to  Fifteenth  streets,  and  then  make  an- 
other swift  dash  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  But  one  horse  took 
the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  made  a  dead  race  of  it  all  the  way  to  the  post- 
ottice ;  in  fact  made  a  race  of  it  without  regard  to  his  rider.  The 
other  horse,  of  course,  kept  up  as  best  he  could.  This  spectacle  elec- 
trified the  great  concourse  of  people,  and  many  declared  it  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  inspiring  sights  of  the  day.  The  heralds  started 
at  11: 56 J-  o'clock  a.m.,  and  the  first  boom  of  the  cannon  resounded 
over  the  city  just  as  the  clock  in  Temple  hall  began  to  strike  for  noon. 
Then  the  great  procession  began  to  slowly  move  westward  on  O  street ; 
and  it  was  a  pageant  which  probably  never  was  approached  in  beauty, 
magnitude,  and  complexity  of  display,  west  of  the  Missouri  river^ 
certainly  not  in  Nebraska  or  outside  of  San  Francisco,  if  even  there. 
The  column  filled  the  street,  in  many  parts,  to  its  full  width,  for  a 
contimious  distance  of  over  thirty  blocks,  or  two  and  one-half  miles. 
The  horsemen  and  footmen  were  in  the  varicolored  costumes  of  me- 
dieval Spain,  or  of  modern  Turks,  and  other  nations,  and  all  were 
decked  in  more  or  less  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  INIany  wore  some 
sort  of  brilliant  armor,  crested  helmets,  and  other  striking  imitations 
of  antique  costumes  and  heraldry.  Bright  spears  and  battle  axes, 
gorgeous  banners,  plumes,  and  glittering  shields,  were  numerous.  The 
head  of  the  procession  represented  the  Tartarrax  scheme.  The  main 
portion  of  the  display  was  for  the  arts,  trades,  resources,  and  principle!^ 
of  the  modern  republic. 
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After  the  police,  mounted,  in  uniform,  and  wearing  light  colored 
helmet  caps,  came  Gordon's  drum  corps,  fantastically  costumed,  led 
by  Marshals  L.  S.  Gilliek  and  A.  T.  Cameron.  Then  followed  the 
king's  herald,  splendidly  mounted,  and  dressed  like  a  Turkish  pasha. 
The  king's  buglers,  sounding  the  king's  coming,  were  in  Spanish  dress. 
Then  followed  King  Tartarrax,  Mr.  Richard  O'Xeill,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  costumed  in  red  velvet,  with  rich  trimmings.  He  wore  a 
long  gray  beard  and  gray  hair,  a  crown  of  gold  studded  with  brilliant 
jewels.  Following  him  were  fifty  mounted  cavaliers  in  knightly  cos- 
tumes. The  king  and  his  guard  were  Knights  of  Pythias.  Next  came 
the  l^niversity  Cadet  Band,  musicians  to  the  queen  of  Tartarrax.  The 
queen,  Miss  Xellie  Graves,  robed  in  purple  and  scarlet  satin,  followed, 
riding  in  a  gorgeously  decked  chariot,  surrounded  by  her  court,  all 
clad  in  rich  and  appropriate  costumes.  Following  were  two  other 
large  display  chariots,  filled  with  members  of  the  queen's  court.  These 
w^ere  mainly  ()dd  Fellows  and  Daughters  of  Rebekah.  ]Mr.  A.  H. 
Weir  was  the  queen's  minister.  Curtice  &  Thiers's  Military  Band 
were  musicians  to  General  Coronado.  Mr.  T.  Lowrev  followed  the 
queen,  costumed  like  a  Spanish  officer  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hunt,  chief  of  the  staff,  rode  at  the  general's 
left,  and  his  richly  armed  and  warlike  staff  came  next  in  brilliant 
array.  Then  came  the  Omaha  Wheel  Club,  other  wheelmen,  and  the 
Lincoln  Wheelmen,  the  latter  rigged  out  in  show  attire  of  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  their  wheels  bright  with  flags  and  bunting.  A  phalanx 
of  colored  spearmen,  in  striking  dress  of  knightly  cut,  marched  ahead 
of  the  open  barouches  conveying  Mayor  Graham,  Ex-jNIayor  Sawyer, 
Hon.  G.  M.  Lambertson,  and  R.  H.  Oakley,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  other  citizens. 

Then  came  the  industrial  and  merchants'  parade,  making  a  highly 
creditable  display.  After  the  line  of  march  had  been  completed,  the 
exercises  at  the  capitol  grounds  came  next  in  order,  where  Tartarrax 
welcomed  his  visitors,  Coronado,  and  ambassadors  from  the  courts  of 
Mexico  and  other  Southern  States,  and  was  presented  with  the  keys 
of  the  city  by  his  honor  the  Mayor. 

The  Tartarrax  parade  proved  to  be  a  w'onderful  success,  and  if  in 
future  years  the  idea  is  reproduced  and  made  more  elaborate  in  its 
production,  the  pageant  of  1889  will  be  looked  back  to  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  one  distinguishing  feature  about  Lincoln  which  will  make 
her  name  a  household  word  throughout  the  country. 
23 
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CilAlTEU   XXV. 

Lancaster  Pioneers— The  Formation  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association 
— The  Membership  of  the  Association  on  August  1,  1889. 

The  p;rt'at  men  iiud  women  of  this  nation  have  generally  been  pio- 
neers, »»r  the  descendants  of  pioneers.  Abraham  Lincoln,  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  Andrew  Jackson,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison,  are  examples  of  pioneer  manhood.  Jt  takes  a  man  or 
woman  mIio  has  the  constancy  and  courage  of  heroes  to  go  to  a  wild 
and  unsubdued  region  and  battle  with  nature,  Indians,  poverty,  years 
of  hard  labor,  and  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  of  organized  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  iiome  and  competence  for  their  declining 
years.  The  pioneers  are  among  the  heroes  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion, to  whom  society  will  ever  be  indebted. 

Their  hardships  develop  a  spirit  of  fraternity  among  them,  and 
when  the  conflicts  of  the  wilderness  are  over,  they  take  delight  in 
forming  associations  to  commemorate  the  deeds  done  in  conquering 
the  wilderness  and  creating  a  new  State.  They  recount  the  history 
of  the  past,  smile  at  early  hardships,  recall  situations  of  terror  and 
distress  with  grim  humor,  and  sing  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  with  a  zest 
and  brotherly  warmth  that  is  the  very  spirit  of  eloquence. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  an  Old  Settlers'  Association  in  Lincoln 
and  Lancaster  county,  and  such  an  association  is  now  in  existence, 
probably  for  a  long  life,  to  gratify  the  pioneers,  and  to  record  tlieir 
history  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  erecting  this  splendid  common- 
wealth on  the  site  of  the  coyote's  den,  and  making  way  for  the  flying 
palace  car  in  place  of  the  Indian  trail  of  1860. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  permanent  association  in  1882, 
but  the  time  did  not  seem  ripe,  and  it  was  a  failure.  Twenty-five 
old  settlers  then  met,  on  July  4th,  and  drafted  a  constitution  and 
signed  it,  and  elected  officers. 

The  signers  at  that  convention  were  the  following  well-known  gen- 
tlemen : 


Levi  Snell. 

M.  G.  Bohanan. 

F.  H.  Bohanan. 

Stewart  McConiga. 

T.  r.  Kennard. 

Louis  Helnier. 

S.  B.  Galey. 

J.  W.  Prey. 

E.  T.  Hudson. 

Sam  McClay. 

J.  L.   Porter. 

\Vm.  Mills. 

A.  G.  Hastings. 
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T.  M.  Ganter. 
J.  M.  Young. 
John  McManigal. 
D.  Banghart. 
C.  H.  Gere. 
J.  O.  Young. 
R.  R.  Tingley. 
H.  G.  Jessup. 
W.  W.  Carder. 
L.  H.  Robbins. 
O.  N.  Humphrey. 
Austin  Humphrey. 


Tlie  officer-s  elected  were  as  follows :  President,  J.  W.  Prey ;  Vice 
President,  E.  T.  Hudson;  Secretary,  Austin  Humphrey;  Treasurer, 
N.  C.  Brock.  The  meeting  of  July  4th  adjourned  to  meet  July  15th, 
but  only  four  persons  were  present  at  that  time,  and  an  adjournment 
w^'is  taken   to   September;  but  the  organization   never  had  another 


meeting. 


But  the  attempt  to  organize  an  association  the  present  year  has 
been  very  successful,  owing  very  largely  to  the  untiring  and  enthusi- 
astic efforts  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Bohanan,  who  has  kept  it  constantly  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  pioneers,  and  by  personal  solicitation  has  secured 
nearly  four  hundred  names  for  membership  in  the  association.  The 
meeting  for  organization  took  place  at  the  council  chamber,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Q  and  Tenth  streets,  on  April  23,  1889.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sawyer  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Hebard  was 
cho.sen  Secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  the  association,  the  same  to  be  reported  at  a  future  meeting.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  A.  W.  Field,  Levi  Snell,  S.  C  Elli- 
ott, N.  S.  Harwood,  M.  Tower,  and  A.  J.  SaM'yer.  A  committee  for 
each  township  in  the  county  was  selected,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
augment  the  membership,  and  generally  promote  the  interests  of  the 
association.  It  was  agreed  that  eligibility  to  membership  should  be 
based  on  a  residence  in  the  county  dating  as  early  as  1875. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Bohanan's  hall,  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  and  N  streets,  on  May  11,  1889.  Captain  L.  W.  Bil- 
lingsley  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Hebard  was  continued 
as  secretary.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  pioneers  were  present,  and  a 
complete  organization  was  effected. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Sawver,  for  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion tor  the  association,  reported  a  set  of  by-laws  and  rides  for  the 
trovernment  of  the  or^janization,  whicli  were  ado])ted.  The  basis  of 
niend)ersl)ip  was  matle  a  fifteen  years'  residence  in  the  county,  so  that 
the  continuance  of  the  association  may  be  perpetual.  It  was  also  ar- 
raiiircd  that  a  oreneral  rally  at  Cushman  park  should  take  place  on 
.Innc  11>,  1S89.  Various  coninnttees  were  named  to  ]n-('])are  the  pro- 
ijramme  for  that  occasion. 

Most  of  the  old  settlers  present  signed  the  constitution.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  for  the  a.ssociation 
recommended  the  following  persons  for  the  positions  specified  : 

PrKsiuent — Mr.  L.  W.  Billingsley. 

Vice  Pkksidents  —  Oak  Precinct,  J.  S.  Heriuance;  Denton  Precinct,  E.  T.  Hud- 
son: Little  Salt  Precinct,  ISLit.  Maule;  Yankee  Hill  Precinct,  Ans.  Willianis;  AVest 
Oak  Precinct,  L.  B.  McFarland;  Centerville  Precinct,  D.  E.  Prey;  Highland  Pre- 
cinct. Nicholas  Bahl;  Elk  Precinct,  J.  W.  Smith;  Buda  Precinct,  H.  C.  Roller: 
Grant  Precinct,  J.  S.  I'mangst;  South  Pass  Precinct,  Phil  Burling:  Lancaster  Pre- 
cinct, Phil  Hacker ;  Waverly  Precinct,  J.  P.  Loder  :  Stevens  Creek  Precinct,  J.  H. 
Wilcox  ;  Olive  Branch  Precinct,  Henry  Holman;  North  Bluti"  Precinct,  John  Dee; 
Middle  Creek  Precinct,  J.  W.  Castor;  Panama  Precinct,  O.  N.  Hazleton ;  Nemaha 
Precinct,  Wm.  Roggencamp:  Mill  Precinct,  John  Dale;  Stockton  Precinct,  Charles 
RetzlifV;  Raliillo  Precinct,  W.  E.  Keys;  Garfield  Precinct,  Ed.  Garfield;  Lincoln, 
First  \Vard,  Patrick  Hayden  ;  Second  Ward,  F.  H.  Bohanan  ;  Third  Ward,  Amasa 
Cobb;  Fourth  Ward,  C.  M.  Parker;  Fifth  Ward,  H.  T.  Davis;  Sixth  Ward,  W.W. 
Carder. 

Secretary — Mr.  J.  P.  Hebard. 

Treasurer  —  Mr.  J.  W.  I'rey. 

Executive  Committee  —  Messrs.  Levi  Snell,  M.  G.  Bohanan,  and  J.  V.  Wolf. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  June  the  8th  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangements preliminary  to  the  rally  at  the  park  on  June  19th. 

The  picnic  was  a  great  success,  the  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  old 
settlers  assembled  by  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
number  of  pioneers  present  were  estimated  at  600,  and  with  their 
children  and  friends,  perhaps  had  an  aggregate  attendance  of  fifteen 
hundred  people. 

The  exercises  began  at  11  o'clock  with  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Davis. 
Then  the  principal  address  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
(lere.  This  was  made  up  of  historical  reminiscences  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  founding  of  the  city,  and  settling  the  county,  between 
the  years  1867  to  1871  inclusive.  After  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne" 
Mr.  J.  V.  Wolf,  the  association  poet,  read  a  set  of  rhymed  collections. 
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Judge  S.  B.  Pound  spoke  on  "Lincoln,  Law,  and  Groceries,"  referring 
to  tlie  years  of  1866  to  1868,  when  he  was  engaged  in  both  occupa- 
tions without  great  inconvenience  to  himself.  Colonel  J.  E.  Philpott 
followwl  with  some  remarks  on  "The  Missouri  as  a  Highway  to  Ne- 
braska in  1867,"  detailing  some  river  experiences  of  the  very  early 
days,  and  the  importance  of  the  river  routes  in  reaching  the  interior 
of  the  great  west. 

After  further  vocal  music,  Mr.  Stewart  McConiga  detailed  how  the 
•settlers  rushcxl  in  for  claims  at  "The  United  States  Land  Office 
Twenty  Years  Ago,"  at  which  he  was  the  Kegister.  Mr. A.  J.  Sawyer 
recounted  the  years  of  trial  during  which  the  grasshoppers  scourged 
this  region,  the  period  being  from  1874  to  1876.  Rev.  H.  T.  Davis 
related  some  entertaining  reminiscences  of  the  early  churches. 

Then  followed  a  "basket  dinner"  and  social  among  the  pioneers. 
After  dinner,  the  feature  which  first  attracted  attention  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  Lancaster  county  pony  twenty-six  years  old.  The  animal 
was  then  and  there  declared  a  member  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association 
iind  was  decorated  with  a  badge.  The  horse  was  the  property  of  S. 
W.  McKesson.  It  was  ridden  across  the  sight  of  Lincoln  before  the 
town  was  laid  out,  by  John  C.  Fremont.  McKesson,  who  was  on 
hand,  explained  the  circumstance  fully.  Thepony  was  nimble  enough 
to  clamber  up  into  the  speakers'  stand,  a  feat  which  not  many  horses 
oan  be  induced  to  attempt. 

Colonel  George  B.  Skinner  told  about  having  been  auctioneer  for 
the  lot  sales  of  1869.  He  received  |1, 500  for  five  days'  work,  and 
when  he  took  the  money  said  to  T.  P.  Kennard  that  he  would  not 
give  that  roll  of  bills  for  the  whole  town  and  the  whole  county  of 
Lancaster.  But  he  has  radically  changed  his  mind  since.  Mr.  John 
S.  Gregory  then  told  of  the  early  days  on  the  Salt  Basin  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Lancaster,  in  a  racy  and  entertaining  manner.  Mr.  Levi  Snell 
recalled  some  reminiscences  of  the  State  lot  sales.  Elder  E.  T.  Hud- 
.son  closed  the  programme  with  some  stories  of  the  very  early  settle- 
ments. Then  the  old  settlers  were  photographed  in  a  body,  and  the 
first  Congress  of  the  Old  Settlers  adjourned.  The  meeting  was  just 
such  a  wholesome,  happy,  affiiir  as  aifords  joy  to  the  heart  of  a  pioneer. 

Xot  all  present  on  this  occasion  have  joined  the  association,  but  the 
record  of  those  who  have  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  history  of  this  county 
and  city,  and  is  therefore  appeuded  in  full. 
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Hero  is  the  Old  Settlers'  Association,  as  its  roster  appeared  in  July^ 
1885>,  the  native  State  and  year  of  coming  to  this  county  being  alsa 
given : 

KOLL  OF  OLD  SETTLERS. 


A.  S.  Godfrey,  Massachusetts,  '70. 
Louie  Meyer,  Austria,  '70. 
E.  E.  Brown,  New  York,  '70. 

C.  H.  Beach,  Ohio,  (iO. 

A.  B.  Beach,  Ohio,  '70. 

W.  H.  Dobsou,  Ontario,  '72. 

B.  Co.\,  Yirginia,  '72. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Cox,  Ohio,  '72. 
John  Schuller,  Austria,  '74. 

S.  B.  Hohniann,  Pennsylvania,  '69. 

S.  Peckham.  England,  '74. 

James  B.  Hale,  Indiana,  '(>6 

J.  W.  Smith,  Indiana,  '73. 

John  Y.  Ellenburg,  Germany,  '73 

R.  J.  "Williams,  Pennsylvania,  '68. 

J.  H.  Painter,  Pennsylvania,  '73. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Painter,  Pennsylvania,  '74. 

J.  N-  T.  Jones,  Kentucky,  '69. 

Adelia  Boyd, Sweden,  '70. 

A.  H.  Wilson,  New  York,  '66. 

W.  Flanigan,  Canada,  '71. 

M.  Y.  Radford,  Illinois,  '70. 

N.  G.  Franklin,  Ohio '71. 

H.  E.  George,  Illinois,  '70. 

E.  Duling,  Ohio,  '79. 

Luther  Batten,  Wisconsin,  '70. 

H.  L.  Andrews,  Wisconsin,  '71. 

O.  M.  Druse,  New  York,  '71. 

P.  Hayden,  Ireland,  '70. 

H.  Wittman,  Germany,  '73. 

H.  Malberts,  Germany,  '6o. 

D.  L.  Peckham,  Michigan,  '67. 
J.  L.  Porter,  Virginia,  '66. 

L.  N.  Haskin,  New  York,  '63. 
James  Gilmore,  Indiana,  '72. 
Wm.  Frohn,  Germany,  '70. 
W.W.W.  Jones,  Illinois,  '74. 
A.  E.  Hargreaves,  England,  '72. 
J.  W.  Castor,  Ohio,  '73. 
Charles  Hichewick,  '67. 
Robert  Pickel,  Illinois,  '67. 
J.  K.  Honeywell,  New  York,  '68. 


H.  Schultz,  Germany,  '66. 
George  A.  Mayer,  Germany,  '63. 

F.  S.  Wittstruck,  Germany,  '65. 
J.  C.  Clarke,  Vermont,  '71. 

Ed.  Bingham,  England,  '67. 
J.  P.  Walton,  Ohio,  '74. 

C.  C.  Pace,  Kentucky,  '74. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Husted,  Michigan,  '67. 

W.  J.  Turner,  Ohio,  '69. 

W.  E.  G.  Caldwell,  New  Hampshire  '70. 

W^  J.  Cooper,  New  York,  ','39. 

John  Currie,  Penn.sylvania,  '72. 

Chris  Fossler,  Germany,  '69. 

M.  Bowden,  Ireland,  '68. 

R.  S.  Browne,  England,  '79. 

W.  C.  Burke,  Ohio,  68. 

Fred  Schmidt,  Iowa,  '70. 

H.  H.  Blodgett,  New  York,  '69. 

J.  S.  Lefferdink,  Holland,  '7L 

H.   Heftuer,  Germany,  '69. 

G.  M.  Blodgett,  New  York,  '69. 
J.  H.  Myer,  Hanover,  '69. 
Fred  Funke,  German}-,  '74. 

D.  L.  Graham,  Ohio,  '70. 
George  Sexton,  Ohio,  '75. 
J.  Farmer,  New  Jersey,  '70. 
Thomas  Morrissey,  Ireland,  '69. 
J.  A.  Morrissey,  Tennessee,  '66. 
J.  D.  Kleutsch,  Prussia,  '72. 

C.  G.  Bullock,  New  York,  '73. 

E.  G.  Bohanan,  Illinois,  '75. 
W.  R.  Horn,  Illinois,  '70. 
Thomas  C.  Mawe.  England.  '72. 
H.  S.  Gordon,  Massachusetts,  '74. 
C.  A.  Tucker,  Nebraska,  '71. 

A.  Chandler,  Pennsylvania,  '69. 

A.  C.  Ricketts,  Ohio,  '72. 

W.  B.  Hargreaves,  England,  '70. 

J.  D.  Johnson,  Sweden,  '70. 

A.  Keens,  England,  '72. 

W.  L.  Gorton,  New  York  '70. 

I.  N.  Leonard,  Ohio.  '70. 
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11.  Oehlchlager,  Germany,  '74. 

F.  Claus,  Germany,  '69. 

Thomas  Price,  Ireland,  '69. 

George  W.  Prey,  Wisconsin,  '56. 

Wm,  Charlton,  Iowa,  '73. 

H.  F.  Mitchell,  Ohio,  '73. 

H.  F.  Warner,  Iowa,  '64. 

A.  G.  Warner,  Iowa,  '64. 

J.  S.  Howard,  Ohio,  '72. 

Adna  Dobson,  Wisconsin,  '72. 

T.  R.  Prey,  Massachusetts,  '56. 

L.  H.  Meyer,  Iowa,  '68. 

W.  H.  Meyer,  Iowa,  '72. 

Henry  Bartells,  Germany,  '73. 

Silas  Sprague,  Ohio,  '68. 

M.  Oppenheimer,  Germany,  '68. 

Joseph  Oppenheimer,  Missouri,  '70. 

John  Thompson,  71. 

Robert  M.  Manley,  Ohio,  '68. 

Robert  Mitchell,  England,  '71. 

J.  H.  Kellum,  Massachusetts,  '71. 

Cornelius  Moran,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  '61. 

M.  G.  Bohanan,  Illinois,  '68. 

E.  T.  Roberts,  New  York,  '73. 

H.  D.  Hathaway,  Ohio,  '72. 

George  Sherrer,  Germany,  '72. 

Maurice  Dee,  Nebraska,  '60. 

N.  D.  Smith,  Ohio,  '71. 

E.  R.  Sizer,  Illinois,  '74. 

A.  W.  Field,  Illinois,  '63. 

N.  C.  Abbott,  New  York,  '71. 

T.  C.  Kern,  Indiana,  '72. 

Wm.  Roggenkamp,  Friezen,  '60. 

H.  W.  Hardy,  New  York,  '71. 

J.  A.  Bailey,  Ohio,  '68. 

Timothy  Kelley,  Ireland,  '69. 

Ed.  A.  Church,  England,  '68. 

J.  B.  Trickey,  Illinois,  '70. 

Mark  Howe,  Ohio,  '70. 

R.  H.  Corner,  England,  '73. 

H.  H.  Grimes,  Ohio,  '74. 

W.  E.  Wittmau,  Indiana,  '70. 

W.  J.  Marshall,  Vermont,  '70, 

C.  H.  Foxworthy,  Indiana,  '74. 

J.  H.  Foxworthy,  Indiana,  '73. 

M.  Shay,  Ireland,  '59. 

Ellen  Shay,  Ireland,  '59. 

E.  B.  Hyde,  Illinois,  '69. 


Eddie  I.  Bohanan,  Nebraska,  '74. 
Isaac  Whited,  Ohio,  '71. 
J.  F.  Schultz,  Germany,  '67. 

C.  C.  Morse,  Vermont,  '72. 

A.  C.  Munson,  Nebraska,  '71. 
MatMaule,  ,  '71. 

D.  C.  Brown,  Missouri,  '72. 
R.  W.  Kent,  Illinois,  '73. 

W.  H.  Schmale,  Germany,  '67. 
C.  A.  Porter,  Iowa,  '66. 
H.  Perkins,  Indiana,  '69. 
M.  B.  Donahue,  Iowa,  '68. 
M.  Cobb,  Wisconsin,  '71. 
Harry  Abbott,  England,  '71. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Indiana,  '62. 
Wm.  Bohanan,  Illinois,  '69. 
C.  F.  Retzlilf,  Germany,  58. 

E.  L.  English,  Illinois,  '70. 

A.  G.  Kellum,  Massachusetts,  '71. 
Henry  Alberts,  Germany,  '65. 
H.  H.  Schaberg,  Wisconsin,  '70. 
T.  E.  Longstreet,  New  York,  '70. 
A.  W.  Stutheit,  Iowa,  '66. 
S.  C.  Blasier,  New  York,  '68. 
John  Lundgreen.  '73. 


L.  B.  McFarland,  Ohio,  '74. 

G.  A.  Spencer,  New  York,  '71. 

C.  G.  Beams,  Ohio,  '74. 

Sam  McClay,  Ohio,  '67. 

James  Burcham,  Ohio,  '68. 

John  Fisher,  Pennsylvania,  '69. 

Phil  Bohanan,  Nebraska,'  71. 

E.  Warnes,  England,  '62. 

J.  C.  McNair,  Maryland. 

George  A.  Naudichle,  New  Jersey,  '69. 

J.  J.  Robinson,  New  York,  '71. 

G.  E.  Cox,  Nova  Scotia,  '71. 

T.  D.  Moultou,  Illinois,  '75. 

L.  N.  Fuller,  Massachusetts,  '70. 

E.  S.  Reed,  New  York,  '72. 

W.  M.  Oyler,  Missouri,  '75. 

Jacob  North,  England,  '72. 

Wm.  McClain,  Indiana,  '65. 

A.  M.  Davis,  Indiana,  '67. 

H.  J.  Walsh,  Ireland,  '69. 

John  Schmidt,  Bavaria,  '71. 

Eli  Bates,  Ohio,  '74. 

J.  R.  Bing,  Ohio,  '72. 
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C.  M.  Lei-ibton,  Maine,  '68. 

Dennis  Mcrrinian,  Ireland,  '68. 

W.  H.  lioyer,  Ohio,  '(iS. 

Will.  Hopkins,  Delaware,  "71. 

Chris  Kocke,  Atlantic  Ocean.  '7(i. 

C.  i:.  Hodges.  Illinois,  'TA. 

J.  F.  Hishop,  Indiana.  '70. 

J.  W.  Ikdges,  New  York,  •7:5. 

.1.  \V.  Uees,  Ohio,  70. 

A.  11.  Masternian,  West  Indies,  '74. 

Atlani  l!ax.  tJermany,  HiS. 

W.  \\.  Wilson.  Pennsj'lvania,  '71. 

John  Keed,  Wisconsin,  "71. 

W.  E.  Keys,  Ohio,  '63. 

Eleanor  0.  Keys.  Canada,  '63. 

J.  J.  Butler,  Newfoundland,  '69. 

W.  F.  Little,  Pennsylvania,  '72. 

J.  S.  Gregory,   first  permanent  settler, 

Vermont,  '62. 
C.  O.  Strickland.  Illinois,  '69. 
John  Michael,  Pennsylvania,  '56. 
W.  L.  Wilco.x.  W^est  Virginia,  '70. 
I.  M.  Raymond.  New  York,  '71. 
O.  P.  Davis,  Ohio,  '73. 
W.  H.  Goodrich,  New  York,  '70. 
K.  P.  R.  Millar,  Missouri,  '84. 
M.  D.  Henry,  Ohio,  '67. 
W.  E.  Field,  Massachusetts,  '74. 
C.  H,  Hohmann,  '69. 
T.  .T.  Dickson,  Scotland,  '71. 
A.  L.  Frost,  Iowa,  '68. 
C.  C.  Munson,  Connecticut,  '70. 
H.  Gardner,  England,  '73. 
J.  R.  Clark,  Ohio,  '74. 
J.  H.  North,  England,  '73. 

F.  A.  Hovey,  New  York,  '69. 

G.  F.  Hodges,  Iowa,  '67. 
S.  K.  Hale,  Ohio,  '75. 
Nels  Westover,  Canada,  '70. 
C.  H.  Castor,  Ohio,  '73. 

J.  H.  Bullock,  New  York,  '73. 
H.  Vanderpool,  New  York,  '72. 
W.  E.  Hardy,  New  York,  '71. 
W.  G.  Kohanan,  Illinois,  '69. 
T.  H.  Hyde,  Vermont,  '68. 
W.  G.  Roberts,  New  York,  "73. 
J.  F.  Cadman,  Illinois,  '59. 
G.  li.  Wolf,  Prussia,  '73. 


L.  P.  Fisher,  New  York,   ^O. 

C.  J.  Heflly,  Pennsylvania.  '()7. 
M.  L.  Hiltner,  Pcnnsylvanin,  '()!). 
R.  Schneider,  Switzerland,    71. 
A.  G.  Barnes,  Ohio,  '74. 

E.  A.  Morgan,  New  York,  '70. 

A.  G.  Hastings,  Connecticut,  '69. 

J.  P.  Loder,  Ohio,  '57. 

Robt.  McCartney,  Illinois,  '69. 

J.  M.  Meyers,  Ohio,  '69. 

.1.  M.  Tiger,  New  Jersey,  '67. 

Oscar  Lau,  Pennsylvania,  '67. 

Hiram  Polly,  New  York.  '74. 

W.  J.  Harris,  Ohio,  '()5. 

A.  S.  Williams,  Massachusetts,  '68. 
Henry  Townson,  England,  '74. 

W.  D.  Gulick,  New  Hampshire.  '72 

J.  E.  Philpott,  Indiana,  '67. 

J.  H.  White,  England.  '69. 

L.  B.  Treeman,  New  York,  '73. 

B.  F.  McCall,  New  York,  '66. 
J.  Wheeler,  Ohio,  '68. 

P.  O'Shea,  Canada  West,  '7) . 
Gottlieb  Meyer,  Germany,  '73. 

D.  D.  Helweg,  Germany,  "73. 
James  Kane,  Ireland,  '71. 

J.  H.  Ames,  Vermont,  '69. 

E.  C.  Ames,  Nebraska,  '75. 
Kate  Martin,  Ireland,  '67. 
W.  J.  Lamb,  New  York,  '68. 

C.  C.  Burr,  Illinois,  '68. 

M.  W.  Sargent,  New  York,  '74. 
W.  C.  Davis,  Indiana,  '70. 
W.  T.  Scott,  England,  '72. 
J.  N.  Larsh,  Indiana,  '70. 

D.  E.  Prey,  New  York,  '56. 
Wm.  Krueger,  Iowa,  '69. 
V.  A.  Markle,  Canada,  '68. 

R.  R.  Tingley,  New  Jersey,  ^68. 
Laurena  Tingley,  New  York,  '68. 
Jackson  Johnson,  Tennessee,  '69. 

F.  R.  Denton,  Ohio,  '67. 
W.  M.  Seeley,  Illinois,  '73. 
S.  G.  Owen,  Ohio,  '70. 
Thos.  Carr,  Ireland,  '74. 

W.  C.  Spencer,  Vermont,  "69. 

Frank  Chaffee,  Ohio,  '73. 

A.  N.  Burd,  Pennsylvania,  '65. 
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Cyrus  Carter,  Ohio,  '65. 
<jeorge  Wornholz,  Germany,  '68. 
S.  W.  Gettier,  Pennsylvania,  '69. 
S.  J.  Douglass,  New  York,  '75. 
John  Thompson,  England,  '71. 

F.  C.  Zehrung,  Iowa,  '74. 
Palmer  Way,  Pennsylvania,  '68. 
•O.  M.  Lambertson,  Indiana,  '74. 

J.  D.  Macfarlaud,  Pennsylvania,  ■7L 

M.  F.  McWilliams,  Ohio  '69. 

K.  Walliugford,  Ohio,   '58. 

Jerome  Shamp,  Ohio,  '66. 

J.  D.  Mouell,  New  York,  '68. 

D.  E.  Bomgardner,  Pennsylvania,  '70. 

W.  C.  Rohde,  Germany,  '74. 

L.  Barr,  Europe,  '74. 

O.  N.  Humphrey,  Ohio,  '69. 

John  Sheedy,  Ireland,  '70. 

T.  J.  Noonan,  Missouri,  '70. 

J.  J.  Lichty,  Pennsylvania,  '73. 

S.  P.  Ritchy,  Kentucky,  '71. 

•G.  H.  Simmons,  England,  '74. 

C.  D.  Jewett,  New  York,  '71. 

H.  W.  Keel,  Germany,  '66. 

P.  H.  Sudduth,  Ohio,  '66. 

Amasa  Cobb,  Illinois,  '69. 

G.  S.  Foxworthy,  Indiana,  '74. 
•S.  B,  Pound,  New  York,  '61. 

P.  E.  Beardsley,  New  York,  '71. 

Nellie  M.  Beardsley,  Iowa,  '71. 

J.  P.  Beardsley,  Nebraska,  '71. 

W.  A.  Doggett,  Massachusetts,  '75. 

O.  W.  Lee,  Illinois,  '74. 

L.  Stewart,  Pennsylvania,  '68. 

■G.  B.  Skinner,  Connecticut,  '70. 

L.  C.  Pace,  Virginia,  '75. 

H.  C.  Meadows,  West  Virginia,  '70. 

W.  W.  Webster,  Ohio,  '69. 

L.  H.  Robbins,  Illinois,  '69. 

T.  W.  Lowrey,  Illinois,  '71. 

F.  W.  Krone,  Germany,  '69. 

H.  A.  Poston,  Virginia,  '75. 

J.  A.  Wallingford,  Ohio,  '54. 

David  May,  France,  '69. 

C.  F.  Damrow.  Indiana,  '68. 
Geo.  Leavitt,  England,  '70. 

L.  J.  Bumstead,  Connecticut,  '71. 

D.  N.  Syford,  Pennsylvania,  '74. 


M.  L.  Trester,  Indiana,  '69. 
J.  O.  Carter,  Ohio,  '72. 
J.  H.  Harley,  Nova  Scotia,  '71. 
J.  H.  Barrett,  Vermont,  '70. 
Jacob  Rocke,  Germany,  '69. 
W.  S.  Latta,  Pennsylvania,  '7.3. 
J.  C.  McBride,  Ohio,  '74. 

D.  B.  Howard,  Indiana,  '74. 
W.  M.  Leonard,  Illinois,  '74. 
M.  B.  Cheney,  New  York,  '69. 
0.  C.  Bell,  Indiana,  '72. 

J.  J.  Deck,  Wisconsin,  '68. 

W.  C.  Griffith,  Pennsylvania,  '69. 

T.  M.  Marquett,  Ohio,  '74. 

F.  M.  Hall,  Illinois,  '76. 

A.  J.  Guthridge,  Ohio,  '68. 

Lewis  Gregory,  Connecticut,  '75. 

W.  A.  Cadman,  Illinois,  '59. 

E.  Hallett,  Massachusetts,  '71. 
H.  J.  Byam,  New  York,  '70. 
J.  R.  Webster,  New  York,  '69. 

D.  G.  Courtney,  New  York,  '74. 
S.  M.  Melick,  New  Jersey,  '70. 
J.  H.  McMurtry,  Indiana,  '71, 
C.  E.  Loomis,  New  York,  '71. 
W.  E.  Stewart,  Indiana,  '60. 

T.  H.  McGahey,  Pennsylvania,  '72. 
J.  J.  Imhoflf,  Pennsylvania,  '72. 
Eugene  Woerner,  Germany,  '71. 
H.  A.  Ensign,  Iowa,  '70. 

A.  D.  Baker,  Ohio,  '74. 

M.  E.  Chevront,  Vigirnia,  '72. 

E.  P.  Childe,  New  York,  '75. 
J.  P.  Lyons,  New  York,  '74. 
Wm.  Brokelmeyer,  Germany,  '74. 
J.  T.  Beach,  Ohio,  '68. 

B.  Ringer,  Ohio,  '68. 
A.  Bolar,  Ohio,  '68. 

Carl  Funke,  Germany,  '68. 

C.  Wisner,  Holland,  '68. 
Charles  Philpott,  Nebraska,  '75. 
H.  D.  Pierson,  Indiana,  '68. 
Ed.  Franklin,  Ohio,  '72. 

John  Franklin,  Ohio,  '72. 

Flora  Frost  Snell,  Iowa,  '68. 

Mrs.  C.  Paine,  England,  '73. 

S.  C.  F.  McKesson,  Illinois,  '67. 

S.  W.  McKesson,  Pennsylvania,  '67. 
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E.  Eisler,  Germany,  '73. 

Almon  Tower,  Minnesota,  '68. 

—  Walteinade,  (ieiiuany,  71. 

John  Gieser,  Germany,  "6}>. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Martin,  England,  '71. 

S.  W.  Knight,  Ohio,  '74. 

H.  C.  Foster,  Pennsylvania,  '(i9. 

John  Hurke,  Ireland,  "70. 

D.  W.  Hun;  Michigan,  '70. 

Wm.  Hogan,  Illinois,  '70. 

Theo.  Benniiiiihon',  Pennsylvania,  "(iO. 

T.  J.  Crawford,  Ohio,  '(iG. 

W.  T.  Shucknian,  Pennsylvania,  '70. 

"\Vm.  Wilson,  Massachusetts,  '71. 

K  H.  Hollister,  New  York.  '73. 

A.  Ward,  Maryland,  '(iil. 

James  Brown,  Kentucky,  '72. 

George  Bosselnian,  Germany,  '72. 

Mary  G.  Cochran.  Ohio,  'G7. 

K.  P.  Beecher,  New  York,  '69. 

Wm.  Wilson,  England,  '78. 

G.  H.  Exley,  England,  '71. 

J.  Burkendorf,  Missouri,  '72. 

Zack  Ilammel,  Ohio,  '71. 

L.  Leavitt,  Ohio,  '71. 

Howard  W.  Caldwell,  Ohio,  '74. 

Allen  Barber,  Ivhode  Lsland,  '73. 

D.  A.  Gilbert,  New  York,  '72. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Tuttle,  Massachusetts,  '71. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Clark,  Hlinois.  '71. 
George  C.  Spencer,  England,  '71. 

E.  E.  Gillespie,  Nebraska,  '69. 
Charles  F.  Joers,  Germany,  '74. 
Man  nil  Davey,  Illinois.  '64. 

A.  Hitchcock,  Canada,'  70. 
Mrs.  Duke  Beal,  New  York,  '75. 
Anthony  Gregg,  New  York,  '71. 
C.  W.  Pierce,  New  York.  '71. 
C.  S.  Cadwallader,  Ohio,  "66. 
W.  J.  Weller.  Ohio,  '69. 
W.  L.  Hermance,  Nebraska,  '74. 
C.  C.  Waldo,  New  York.  '75. 
Isaac  Oppenheinier,  Germany,  '70. 
Kev.  D.  Kinney,  Ohio,  '71. 
Henry  Veith,  Germany,  '69. 
Mrs.  H.  Veith,  Germany,  "72. 
Katie  Veith,  Lincoln,  "74. 
Henry  Veith  jr,  Lincoln,  '72. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnston,  New  York,  '75. 

John  F.  Wittstruck,  Illinois,  '70. 

H.  H.  Leavitt,  Missouri,  '74. 

Oren  Snyder,  Wisconsin,  '62. 

Major  Moore,  North  Carolina,  '74. 

John  G.  Stine,  New  Jersey,  '68. 

George  Seifert,  Germany,  '72. 

Pat  McGerr,  Ireland,    69. 

R.  J.  Campbell,  Ohio,  '72. 

Sam  Arbuckle,  Illinois,  '75. 

Celestiue  Theibeaut,  France,  '71, 

G.  H.  Butler,  England,  '71. 

R.  H.  Oakey,  New  York,  '70. 

Andrew  Bayless,  Tenne.ssee,  '72. 

W.  P.  Phillips,  Ohio,  '71. 

N.  S.  Harwood,  Michigan,  "71. 

P.  J.  Grant,  Ireland,  '(i9. 

Charles  W.  Woodward,  Iowa,  '74.. 

J.  F.  Egger,  Switzerland,  '71. 

Wm.  B.  Harlow,  New  York,  '72. 

Mrs.  Jennie  May,  New  York,  '67. 

H.  T.  Davis,  Ohio,  '67. 

G.  H.  Augdin,  West  Virginia,  '75.- 

J.  P.  Munsou,  Kentucky,  '66. 

John  NaderhofF,  Illinois,  '70. 

James  Giles,  England,  '69. 

E.  S.  Hudson,  England,  '69. 

Solomon  Kirk,  Tennessee,  '57. 

W.  E.  Bates,  Michigan,  '74. 

John  Lemke,  Wisconsin,  'rid. 

S.  Wcsterfield,  Missouri,  "72. 

G.  W.  Pleasant,  North  Carolina,  '74. 

John  Gesler,  Iowa,  '68. 

Joel  N.  Converse,  Ohio,  '70. 

S.  J.  Dobson, ,  '71. 

M.  W.  Griswold,  New  York,  '69. 

Herman  M.  Reeves,  New  York,  '70. 

Dr.  W.  Queen  '60. 

W.  J.  Knowlton,  '69. 

Henry  Waterman,  '70. 

W^m.  Robertson,  '71. 

Myron  Tower,  '68. 

W.  W.  Carder,  '67. 

Thomas  Hornby,  '74. 

W.  Smith,  '70. 

A.  L.  Pound,  '(i6. 

G.  C.  Hickox,  '72. 

J.  J.  Hunt,  69. 
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p.  H.  Cooper  '65. 
John  llermance,  '72. 
L.  W.  15illingsley,  '69. 
N.  Carpenter.  '69. 
F.  H.  Bohanan.  '68. 
D.  A.  Cline,  '70. 
T.  K.  Burling,  '68. 
John  W.  Crist,  '71. 
Isaac  Johnson,  '71. 
W.  W.  English,  •71. 
M.  D.  Tiliany,  '70. 
Wm.  M.  McLaughlin, 
John  Morrison,  '69. 
J.  L.  McConuell,  '58. 
C.  Hellar,  '69. 
John  Dee,  '56. 
Thomas  Maloy,  '67. 


'68. 


Michael  Noonan,  '69. 

H.  H.  Wilson,  '73. 

J.  P.  Hebard,  Connecticut.  '69. 

E.  W.  Eykert,  '67. 

Levi  Snell,  '69. 

John  W.  Prey,  '56. 

E.  G.  Clements,  '69. 

Alexander  Buchanan. 

C.  H.  Gere. 
George  Gardner. 
L.  J.  Byer. 

W.  W.  Holmes. 
Louis  Helmer. 

D.  J.  Hunt. 

J.  A.  Leonard. 
J.  F.  Erecson. 
Ira  J.  Hunt. 


As  an  interesting  addendum  to  the  foregoing  roster  of  the  old  set- 
tlers, Mr.  T.  H.  Hyde,  editor  and  founder  of  the  Lincoln  Daily  News, 
on  June  20,  1889,  printed  a  list  of  the  business  and  professional  men 
of  the  city  who  were  engaged  here  prior  to  1875,  and  still  so  continue. 
This  list  is  as  follows: 


Rev.  H.  T.  Davis,  first  Methodist  min- 
ister. 
L.  K.  Holmes,  manufacturer  of  brick. 
J.  B.  &  E.  L.  Trickey,  watchmakers  and 

jewelers. 
Leopold  Barr,  same. 
Bohanan  Brothers,  meat  market,  livery, 

and  sale  stables,  hacks,  omnibusses, 

etc. 
Wm.  Hyatt  and  Frank  Rawlins,  same. 
W.  H.  Brown,  W.  J.  Turner,  J.  H.  Har- 

ley,  druggists. 
W.  N.  Rehlaender,  pharmacist. 
J.  &  D.  Newman,  dry  goods. 
Fred   Schmidt,  dry  goods  and   general 

merchandise. 
L.  H.  Robbins,  M.  D. 
James  Ledwith,  grocer. 
Wm.  D.  Gulick.  baker  and  grocer. 
Henry  Yeith,  baker  and  grocer. 
Wm.  Harlow,  baker  and  dealer  in  fancy 

groceries. 
Charles  Spicer,  baker. 


J.  A.  Bailey,  house  painter  and  decora- 
tor. 

Humphrej'  Brothers,  farm  implements 
and  hardware. 

Raymond  Brothers,  wholesale  grocers. 

A.  S.  Godfrey,  C.  C.  Munson,  lumber. 

J.  W.  Hedges,  founder. 

State  Journal,  C.  H.  Gere,  editor;  H.  D. 
Hathaway,  business  manager:  A.  H. 
Mendenhall,  superintendent  mechan- 
ical department. 

H.  W.  Hardy,  furniture. 

A.  E.  Hargreaves,  retail  grocer  in  1875 
to  wholesale  in  1878. 

E.  G.  Clements,  photography. 
S.  H.  King,  dental  surgeon. 

F.  H.  Hohmaun  &  Sons,  music,  musical 
instruments  and  teaching. 

A.  M.  Davis,  carpets,  rags,  mattings,  cur- 
tains, etc. 

P.  H.  Cooper,  ice. 

A.  C.  Zeimer,  passenger  and  ticket  agent 
B.  &  M. 
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I).  L.  rccklmin.  L.  J.  Byer,  Sam  Mc- 
Conl,  carpenters  and  contractors. 

J.  .1.  Kutler,  arehiteot  and  builder. 

J.  V.  Lantz,  J.  F.  Lansing,  real  estate 
and  insurance. 

J.  H.  MeMurtry,  same. 

J.  H.  Woodwortli.  saddlery  manufac- 
turer. 

S.  C.  Klliott,  crockery,  glassware,  etc. 

J.  E.  I'hilpott.  .«;.  li.  Pound,  C.  C.  Burr, 
S.  J.  Tuttle,  Harwood  &  Ames,  J.  H. 
Foxwortliy,  T.  M.  Marquett,  L.  W. 
Billingsley  T.  F.  Barnes,  W.  J.  Lamb, 
attorneys. 


R.  L.  Smith,  machinist. 

David  May,  A.  Hurlbut,  clothiers. 

John  Morrison,  John  MoWhiunie,  and 
C.  F.  Damrow,  merchant  tailors. 

T.  W.  Lowrey,  grain  elevator,  llouring 
mills. 

U.  C.  Manley,  fruit,  cigars,  etc. 

Louie  Meyer,  dry  goods. 

E.  T.  Robert.s,  undertaker. 

Geo.  Seifert  and  (Jeorge  E.  Fischer,  har- 
ness and  saddlery. 

J.  A.  Buckstall,  lumber. 

Joseph  Whittman,  harness. 


Tliis  list  will  be  exceedingly  .snuill  in  ton  years  from  this  time,  but 
the  work  of"  the  old  settlers  will  live  on  in  the  generations  to  come, 
■when  not  a  man  now  on  the  roster  shall  live  to  answer  at  roll  call. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LixcoLX  AS  A  Business  Center— The  Growth  of  Her  Business  Interests 
FROM  Small  Beginnings — Mention  of  Some  of  the  Men  Who  Have 
Built  Up  the  City. 

From  the  wild  prairie  hamlet  of  1867,  possessing  less  than  fifty 
people,  Lincoln  has  grown  to  a  city  of  over  50,000  people  in  just 
twenty-two  years.  From  an  insignificant  settlement  in  a  wilderness, 
without  trade  or  developed  resources,  there  has  been  built  up  here  a 
property  worth  not  less  than  $50,000,000,  the  State  Capitol  building, 
the  State  Penitentiary,  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Wesleyan  University,  the  Christian  University,  which  will 
open  this  fall,  and  city  school  property  valued  at  |500,000.  Out  of 
the  prairie  sod  has  grown  the  educational  center  of  the  Northwest, 
the  political  center  of  the  State,  and  the  most  remarkable  radial  rail- 
way center  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  comprising  four  great  systems, 
twelve  diverging  lines,  reaching  1,000  towns,  whose  trade  represents 
154,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

Here  now  are  operated  seventy  factories,  eighty  wholesale  houses, 
eleven  banks.  The  city  possesses  thirty-eight  churches,  twenty-six 
schools,  thirteen  temperance  societies,  five  public  libraries,  twenty-six 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  nearly  two  hundred  moral,  social,  fra- 
ternal, charitable,  and  similar  organizations.  The  State  Fair  has  been 
located  at  Lincoln  for  five  years.  The  city  possesses  strong  compa- 
nies for  supplying  illumination  by  gas,  the  arc,  and  also  incandescent 
electric  light.  It  has  eight  miles  of  paved  streets,  twenty  miles  of 
sanitary  sewers,  ten  miles  of  storm-water  sewers,  and  an  ample  system 
of  water-works.  It  possesses  five  street  car  companies,  one  of  which 
has  a  capital  of  .$1,000,000,  and  they  are  now  operating  thirty-one 
miles  of  track.  Among  its  great  enterprises  are  the  stock-yards  and 
two  large  packing-houses,  three  immense  paving-brick  works,  seven 
building-brick  works,  a  large  woolen  mill,  a  paper  mill,  a  cracker  fac- 
tory, two  planing  mills  and  wood-working  factories,  a  large  tannery, 
three  foundries,  and  extensive  stone-cntting  works.    Lincoln  is  a  divi- 
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sion  station  on  even  niilroad  system  entering  liere,  and  it  seems  prob- 
abletliat  tlie  great  Roek  Island  railroad  system  will  he  added  to  her 
railway  advantages  in  the  near  futnre. 

The  city  is  snj)j)lied  with  the  Western  Union  and  Pacific  Mntual 
Telegraph  companies,  who  employ  forty  oj)erators,  and  have  through 
wires  to  all  cities.  Its  telej)hone  service  includes  over  GOO  local  instru- 
ments and  direct  connection  with  sixty  towns  in  Nebraska  and  sixty- 
six  ill  loM'a.     Its  express  service  comprises  the  combined  facilities  of" 
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four  great  companies,  with  arrangements  to  bill  direct  over  70,000 
miles  of  road  without  transfer,  with  a  constantly  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing business.  It  also  possesses  an  organized  message  service  under 
the  name  of  Lincoln  District  Telegraph  Company.  This  was  organ- 
ized on  May  21,  1887,  and  possesses  a  very  strong  support  in  its 
board  of  stockholders,  who  are:  G.  W.  Holdrege,  J.  D.  Macfarland, 
C.  E.  Yates,  J.  McConnifF,  C.  Thompson,  E.  E.  Brown,  John  R. 
Clark,  R.  H.  Oakley,  George  W.  Bonnell,  J.  J.  Dickey,  L.  H.  Korty, 
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and  Charles  G.  Burton.  Mr.  Burton  is  Secretary  and  Manager.  This 
wnipany's  office  is  at  the  southwest  corner  of  O  and  Tenth  streets.  It 
furnishes  messengers  and  hacks  at  all  hours,  day  and  night;  delivers 
trunks,  and  distributes  advertising  matter  and  invitations,  and  pro- 
vides night  watchmen. 

The  internal  improvements  made  in  the  city  in  1888  reached  the 
grand  aggregate  of  §3,287,418,  including  the  erection  of  1,000  resi- 
dences at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars.  The  jobbing  business  ad- 
vanced over  twenty-five  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  Over  600 
traveling  men  now  reside  here.  The  growth  of  the  city  for  1889  is 
more  solid  and  extensive  than  ever  before,  many  costly  brick  blocks, 
residences,  and  other  improvements,  being  in  process  of  construction, 
including  a  county  court-house  to  cost  $200,000,  a  new  city  well  and 
pumping  station,  and  two  new  houses  for  fire  companies,  with  addi- 
tional costly  fire  apparatus. 

But  while  the  city  has  grown  so  rapidly,  it  has  been  the  result 
mainly,  of  the  efforts  of  those  men  who  from  the  early  days  evinced 
their  faith  in  the  city  and  in  its  future  development  by  their  acts,  and 
■who,  through  months  and  years  of  depression,  disappointment,  and 
discouragement,  never  lost  their  nerve,  but  kept  the  future  always  in 
view,  and  spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  those  who  were  hesitating 
whether  to  make  Lincoln  their  home.  These  men  —  most  of  them, 
at  least — have  been  amply  rew'arded  for  their  faith,  and  mention  of 
a  few  of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  dealing  with  the 
founding  and  growth  of  the  city. 

Hon.  Isaac  M.  Raymond,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Raymond 
Brothers  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  suc- 
<;essful  business  men  of  Lincoln,  and  one  whose  work  is  closely 
identified  with  the  city's  progress  for  eighteen  years. 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Raymond,  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  at  Niskayuna,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  both 
Yale  College  and  Rutger's  Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey.  He 
■continued  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Niskayuna  for  sixteen  years, 
where  he  was  very  highly  esteemed,  both  personally  and  as  an  able 
minister,  declining,  in  the  meantime,  frequent  calls  to  city  churches 
at  a  higher  salary.     Here  seven  of  his  nine  children  were  born. 

The  mother  of  I.  M.  Raymond  was  born  in  Passaic  county,  New 
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.Tt'i'sov.  She  was  a  woman  <>1"  positive  views  and  earnest  character,. 
Mini  songht  t(i  impress  the  vahie  of  correct  principles  upon  her 
chilchiii. 

I.  M.  Kavmond  was  born  at  Niskax  ima,  Schenectady  county,  New 
York,  on  the  ."xl  nl"  May,  1842.  He  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, and  then  spent  one  term  in  the  Jonesville  Academy,  Saratoga 
countv,  New  York,  and  a  term  at  the  Chittenango  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  at  this  date  closed  his  seventeenth  year.      He  then  taught 
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two  terms  of  country  school  in  Scoharie  county,  devoting  about  a 
year  to  this  employment.  He  then  removed  to  Waterloo,  lowa^ 
where  he  woi'ked  on  a  farm  for  six  months,  and  then  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  the  grocery  store  of  his  elder  brothers,  at  Waterloo.  He 
worked  hard  from  1861  to  1805  in  this  position,  and  then  went  to 
Waverly,  Iowa,  and  took  the  management  of  a  grocery  store  there^ 
owned  by  his  brothers.  While  in  Waverly  he  held  his  first  political 
office,  being  a  member  of  the  city  council.  He  managed  the  store  at 
Waverly  until   November,  1871,  and  then  removed  to   IJncoln,  Ne- 
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braj^ka,  and  established  the  wholesale  grocerv  house  of"  Ravmond 
Bros,  c'i:  Co.,  of  which  lie  has  ever  since  been  the  able  manao-er  and 
which  has  been  remarkably  successful. 

In  1886  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  the  Twentieth 
Session  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Pri- 
mary Election  Law,  now  in  operation,  a  very  important  and  satis- 
factory measure,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  republican  government,  allowing  all  the  people  to  nom- 
inate candidates,  instead  of  a  few  schemers. 

In  1887  it  became  a  very  practical  question  whether  the  jobbing 
trade  of  Lincoln,  or  any  interior  point  in  Nebraska,  could  lono-  sur- 
vive the  fatal  effects  of  the  discriminations  in  freights,  founded  upon 
the  Missouri  river,  where  rates  were  adjusted  at  the  expense  of  Ne- 
braska, without  regard  to  the  length  of  haul.  This  condition  of 
freight  charges  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the  commercial  growth  of 
Lincoln,  and  to  require  Nebraska  generally  to  pay  a  ruinous  tribute 
to  the  Missouri  river  railway  combination  that  would  continue  to 
sap  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  as  it  had  done  for  manv  years. 

Mr.  Raymond  began  to  agitate  the  necessity  of  the  people  of  Lin- 
coln rising  and  making  a  most  determined  resistance  to  these  oppres- 
sive discriminations,  and  finally  wrote  a  strong  letter,  explainino-  to 
the  people  in  clear  and  forcible  terms  hoAv  dangerous  it  would  be  to 
longer  continue  to  suffer  the  unfair  freight  tariffs  to  retard  and  even 
threaten  the  life  of  the  city's  commerce.  This  letter  was  published 
in  the  daily  papers  of  Lincoln,  and  led  up  to  the  reorganization  of 
what  had  become  a  totally  dormant  Board  of  Trade,  and  later  to  the 
organization  of  a  Freight  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  designed  to  study  the  problem  of  railway  freight  charges,  and 
devise  such  plans  as  would  afford  substantial  relief. 

In  this  great  contest  Mr.  Raymond  was  the  main  inspiration  and  di- 
recting force,  and  so  skillfully,  wisely,  and  courageously,  was  the  cause 
pressed  that  the  roads  finally  decided  that  it  would  be  wise  policy  for 
them  to  yield,  and  place  Lincoln  on  the  same  freight-tariff  footing  as 
the  Missouri  river  towns.  This  was  the  first  positiv^e  fracture  made  in 
the  great  Missouri  river  pool,  one  of  the  most  powerful  combinations 
of  capital  that  ever  existed  on  this  continent.  The  value  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  equitable  economic  principles  of  the  concessions  secured  by 
the  Lincoln  Board  of  Trade,  not  only  for  Nebraska  but  the  entire 
24 
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West,  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  And  the  splendid  results  ibl- 
lowino-  that  contest  may  be  attributed  to  I.  M.  Kaymond  more  than 
to  anv  other  man  ;  in  fact,  without  his  aid  it  is  doubtful  ii"  success  would 
have  crowniil  the  contest. 

As  a  result  ol'the  great  service  he  had  rendered  the  public,  he  was 
nominated  for  the  State  Senate  in  LS.S8  almost  without  opi)osition, 
and  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  proved  a  very  useful  member  of 
the  Legislature,  his  eminent  business  ability  being  recognized  in  his 
ap])ointment  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Ways, 
and  Means,  in  the  Senate,  the  most  important  committee  in  the  gift  of 
that  body.  He  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  Raymond's  Bank- 
ing liill,  a  measure  which  thoroughly  and  judiciously  placed  neces- 
sary restrictions  upon  bankers  of  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  a  higher 
])ublic  credit,  and  for  a  better  defense  of  depositors.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  measures  enacted  by  the  tw'eiity-first 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  a  business  man  of  a  high  order  of  ability.  He  has 
managed  the  larue  wholesale  grocery  business  of  Raymond  Bros.  & 
Co.  with  eminent  success,  and  that  house  is  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  the  State.  In  1882  Mr.  Raymond  assisted  to  organize  the 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Hastings,  of  which  he  was  made  presi- 
dent and  still  continues  to  hold  that  position.  During  the  spring  of 
1889  he  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank,  of  Lincoln,  of  which  he  was  also  made  President,  and 
to  the  affairs  of  Avhich  he  gives  a  considerable  share  of  his  personal 
attention.  He  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Lincoln  Stock 
Yards,  and  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Packing  and  Provision  Com- 
pany. In  fact,  he  is  an  enterprising  and  valuable  citizen  of  the  city 
and  State,  always  ready  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  really  impor- 
tant and  deserving  public  enterprises. 

Among;  the  businessmen  of  Lincoln  there  are  none  more  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  growth  and  possibilities  of  the  great  West  than  A. 
E.  Hargreaves,  the  head  of  the  extensive  wholesale  house  of  Har- 
greaves  Bros.  He  is  a  thoroughly  representative  Lincoln  man  as 
well,  having  begun  his  business  career  in  Lincoln  when  the  city  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  kept  pace  with  its  advancement,  growing  from  a 
poorly-j)aid  clerk  to  the  head  of  a  firm  doing  a  million  dollars'  worth 
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of  business  annually,  while  Lincoln  has  developed  from  a  hamlet  to 
a  magnificent  city  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Hargreaves  was  born  in  the  Avorld's  metropolis,  London,  in 
1853.  His  father,  Abraham  Hargreaves,  was  a  contractor,  and  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Ilingworth. 

As  he  entered  commercial  life  when  only  eleven  years  old,  his  edu- 
cation was  confined  to  the  instruction  received  at  an  early  age  in  the 
common  schools.  But  his  business  education  was  thorough,  and  when 
he  left  England,  in  1872,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  world,  he 
knew  more  about  the  details  of  business  than  many  men  of  twice  his 
age.  At  this  time  Nebraska  was  being  extensively  advertised  in  En- 
gland by  the  Land  Commissioners  of  the  B.  &  M.  railroad,  and  with 
others  ]Mr.  Hargreaves  sailed  from  England  direct  for  Lincoln. 

The  journey  was  an  uneventful  one,  and  on  August  12,  1872,  Mr. 
Hargreaves  found  himself  at  Pacific  Junction.  That  his  business  ca- 
reer in  Nebraska  was  begun  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  is  evidenced 
by  his  statement  that  at  Pacific  Junction  he  found  himself  in  that  con- 
dition which  is  designated  in  the  Western  vernacular  by  the  expressive 
word,  "  strapped,"  and  he  was  compelled  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  five 
dollars  before  he  was  able  to  continue  his  journey  to  Lincoln.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Lincoln  he  was  greatly  discouraged.  The  town  was  a 
mere  hamlet ;  there  was  little  business  of  any  kind,  and  remunerative 
employment  Avas  an  unknown  boon.  If  he  had  had  the  means  at  this 
time  he  would  have  returned  to  England.  Not  having  the  means, 
however,  with  which  to  get  away,  he  made  the  most  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  secured  a  job  at  the  fair  grounds  as  a  sort  of  general 
roustabout. 

After  working  in  vari<^)us  capacities  on  a  salary  for  several  years, 
Mr.  Hargreaves  decided  to  go  into  business  for  himself,  and  in  1875 
opened  up  a  peanut  stand  on  the  south  side  of  O  street,  between  Elev- 
enth and  Twelfth  streets.  He  was  still  anxious  to  go  back  to  En- 
gland at  that  time,  but  a  kind  fortune,  disguised  in  the  habiliments  of 
poverty,  prevented.  Careful  and  industrious,  he  found  his  business 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  In  1876  he  moved  into  the  next  block 
west,  when  he  added  books  and  stationery  to  his  business. 

The  fruit  and  confectionery  business  was  evidently  the  one  for  which 
he  had  a  peculiar  adaptation,  and  the  one  which  furnished  the  widest 
field.     This  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1879  he  decided  to  go  into  the 
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wholesale  trade,  and  selling  out  his  book  and  stationery  business  to 
Clason  ^V:  Fletcher,  erectetl  a  two-story  building  at  1028  P  street,  and 
established  a  wholesale  fruit  and  confectionery  house.  As  the  devel- 
o|)nient  of  the  country  tributary  to  Lincoln  brought  tjie  demand,  fancy 
^Toccrics  were  added  to  the  trade,  and  the  firm  rapidly  became  one  of 
the  best  known  in  the  State. 

The  business  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  firm  found  it  imperative 
upon  them  to  find  more  commodious  quarters  and  better  facilities  for 
doing  business.     Accordingly  in  1886  they  bought  the  large  three- 
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story-and-basement  building  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  O  streets. 
The  abundant  room  and  ample  track  facilities  here  gave  opportunity 
for  extending  the  business  indefinitely.  A  straight  line  of  staple 
iind  fancy  groceries  was  put  in,  and  a  jobbing  business  in  these 
goods  was  built  U])  scarcely  second  to  any  in  the  city.  The  fruit  de- 
partment was  continued  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Har- 
greaves,  Mr.  Hargreaves's  younger  brother,  who  was  given  an  interest 
in  the  business  in  1882.  The  house  is  still  one  of  the  largest  fruit- 
jobbing  houses  in  the  State.     In  1888  a  department  for  the  exclusive 
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haiKlling  of  tea  and  cigars  was  established,  and  the  tea  department  is 
undoubtedly  the  largest  west  of  Chicago.  The  business  of  the  firm 
in  1889  will  amount  to  §1,000,000. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Hargreaves  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  of 
this  city,  and  now  has  a  family  of  three  children.  Always  at  the 
front  in  matters  of  public  enterprise,  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  his 
employes,  prompt,  and  courteous  in  all  his  business  relations,  it  is 
safe  to  say  tliat  ^Ir.  Hargreaves's  present  popularity  and  prosperity 
are  but  the  beginning  of  w^hat  his  business  career  will  develop  in  the 
future. 

Joseph  J.  Imhoff  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  Lincoln,  a  representative  of  our  best  citizenship.  He 
was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  8,  1835.  His 
father  was  'Sir.  Joseph  Imhoff,  and  his  mother  Mrs.  Catherine  Heffley- 
Imhoff,  who  were  born  and  spent  their  lives  in  that  section  of  the 
Keystone  State.  They  were  descended  from  German  parentage,  and 
inherited  the  sturdy,  industrious,  and  upright  characteristics  of  their 
race.  Joseph  Imhoff  was  engaged  in  managing  a  hotel  in  Somerset, 
Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  also  in 
farming,  in  both  of  which  pursuits  he  was  successful.  His  sou, 
Joseph  J.  Imhoff,  was  the  sixth  of  eight  children,  and  spent  his 
childhood  and  youthful  years  among  the  hills  of  his  native  country, 
acquiring  a  common-school  education,  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when 
he  began  his  mercantile  experience  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  of  general 
merchandise.  After  devoting  three  years  to  this  work,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  mechanical  pursuits,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and 
followed  it  for  five  years. 

Then  he  decided  tO'  go  westward,  and  removed  to  Urbana,  Illinois, 
where  he  continued  to  follow  for  two  years  more  the  vocation  of  car- 
penter and  builder.  He  then  decided  to  seek  a  new  and  growing 
country,  and  located  in  Omaha,  in  1856.  Soon  afterward  he  settled 
in  Dakota  county,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  carpenter  and 
builder  for  a  couple  of  years,  building  thirty-seven  houses  during  that 
time.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Xebraska  City,  where  he 
engaged  again  in  the  mercantile  business.  AVhile  here  the  movement 
for  the  location  of  the  State  Capital  at  Lincoln  was  developed,  and 
Mr.  Imhoff  became  one  of  the  original  syndicate  of  fifteen  who  came 
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from  Nebraska  City,  and  stayed  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  the  venture 
bv  assisting  to  bid  otT  tlie  lots  at  the  appraised  value,  when  the  first 
sale  was  made  on  the  17th  to  the  22d  of  September,  18()7.  Had  it 
not  Ikhmi  lor  the  courage  of  these  men,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  capital  would  have  been  located  at  Lincoln.  Kx-Governor  Reed, 
now  of  Utah,  was  one  of  the  syndicate  at  the  sale,  and  remarked  that 
"the  people  nuist  be  d  —  d  fools  to  invest  their  money  in  the  wild 
j>rairie  lots  ;  for  himself  he  would  not  give  $500  for  the  whole  town 
site.''  Mr.  Heed  relented,  however,  and  invested  $750  in  three  lots 
before  leaving  town. 

In  1872,  Mr.  huholl'  removed  to  Lincoln,  and  for  a  year  was  occu- 
])ied  with  handling  general  merchandise,  and  in  a  general  trading  and 
real  estate  business,  which  was  lively  at  that  time.  In  September, 
187."i,  he  bought  the  "Douglas  House,"  and  changed  the  name  to 
"The  Commercial  Hotel,"  which  he  conducted  with  great  success  for 
thirteen  years.  He  made  it  the  leading  hotel  in  Lincoln,  the  political 
head-quarters  of  Nebraska,  and  the  best-knoAvn  hostelry  in  the  State. 
He  enlarged  it  from  a  small  affair,  until  it  acquired  its  present  pro- 
portions of  108x150  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  He  then  sold  it  for 
$80,000. 

Mr.  ImhoffMias  been  a  promoter,  organizer,  and  manager,  of  many 
of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  the  city,  and  has  been  one  of  its 
most  liberal  benefactors.  He  is  always  cheerful  in  contributing 
largely  to  any  really  meritorious  project  for  the  public  welfare.  He 
has  ever  been  willing  to  assist  in  founding  and  building  up  enter- 
prises of  importance  to  Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Union  Savings  Bank,  and  is  yet  a  principal  stockholder  and  di- 
rector. He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
LTniou  Stock  Yards,  was  at  one  time  Vice  President  of  the  company, 
and  is  still  a  stockholder.  He  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  Driving  Park  Association,  and  was  its  first  Pres- 
ident. He  finally  bought  the  park,  expended  $7,500  in  improving  it, 
and  then  sold  it  for  $75,000.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Lincoln  Street  Railway  Company,  the  first  line  in  the  city,  and  con- 
tinued President  of  the  company  until  its  sale  to  the  city  corporation. 
AVhen  the  Rapid  Transit  Street  Railway  Company  was  organized,  Mr. 
Indioff  also  became  a  leading  contributor  to  its  capital,  and  was  made 
l^resident  of  the  company.     He  assisted  to  help  form  the  Lincoln 
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J-'Jccliic  J.i«;lit  Coinj)any,  whose  capital  is  $100,000,  and  has  con- 
tiiUK'il  its  executive  officer  from  the  first.  These  facts  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  enertirv  and  activitv  of  Mr.  Indioff's  business  life. 

Among  the  benevolent  objects  for  the  city's  good,  in  which  he  has 
been  a  principal  helper,  may  be  mentioned  the  erection  of  the  city 
churches,  especially  St.  Paul  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  prominent 
member,  as  is  Mrs.  Imholf,  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  the  new 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building.  His  good  acts  are 
legion,  of  which  these  are  among  the  largest,  and  best  known.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  has  done  more  for  the  commercial, 
financial,  charitable,  and  social  good  of  Lincoln  than  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Imhotr. 

On  November  5,  18G2,  Mr.  J.J.  Jmhofi'was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Rector,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  S.  Rector,  of  Nebraska 
City.  Mrs.  Imhoff  was  born  in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  and  her 
parents  still  reside  in  Nebraska  City  She  is  one  of  the  most  active 
and  useful  workers  in  the  Christian  enterprises  of  the  city,  and  their 
beautiful  home  at  the  southeast  corner  of  J  and  Twelfth  streets  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  most  hospitable,  in 
the  city.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Imhoff  are  four,  namely: 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Imhoff,  Cashier  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank ;  Mr. 
Joseph  ]1  Imhoff,  Superintendent  of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Light 
Company,  and  Misses  Ono  May  and  Hattie  J.  Imhoff,  residing  at 
home. 

Mr.  Louie  Meyer  is  one  of  Lincoln's  most  energ&tic,  successful,  and 
able  business  men  and  financiers.  From  a  small  be<i-innino;,  sixteen 
years  ago,  he  has  worked  his  way  steadily  upward,  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles and  discouragements,  until  he  is  now  at  the. head  of  the  exten- 
ive  wholesale  and  retail  business  in  general  merchandising,  which  he 
conducts  at  numbers  108  and  110  North  Tenth  street,  east  of  Govern- 
ment Stjuare,  under  the  firm  name  of  L.  Meyer  &  Co.  Mr.  Meyer  is 
one  of  the  typical  men  of  success  in  the  city,  and  has  kept  pace  w^ith  its 
growtli  I'loiii  village  days  to  its  arrival  at  a  city  greatness. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  born  August  12,  1853,  near  Carlsbad,  Austria. 
His  father.  Dr.  David  Meyer,  was  then  a  physician  of  prominence  in 
that  locality,  and  since  has  acquired  celebrity  owing  to  his  fifty-five 
years  of  ])ractice,  and   to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  oldest  member  of 
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his  profession  residing  in  the  empire  of  Austria.  His  mother,  Mary 
Becker-Meyer,  was  a  lady  of  refinement  and  pleasing  social  disposi- 
tion, highly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  her  acquaintance.  Mr.  Meyer 
is  the  fifth  of  the  eight  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mary  Meyer. 

Louie  Meyer  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  country  from  the 
age  of  five  years  to  that  of  fourteen,  and  was  industrious  and  ready  in 
acquiring  learning.  .After  having  received  a  good,  practical  educa- 
tion, he  entered  a  store  in  the  town  of  Carlsbad,  and  spent  a  year  as 
a  clerk,  learning  the  business.  Then,  feeling  that  there  were  greater 
opportunities  in  the  United  States  than  in  his  native  land,  for  a  young 
man  of  courage  and  energy,  he  resolved  to  come  to  America.  There- 
fore, he  sailed  for  the  shores  of  his  adopted  land  in  the  summer  of 
1870.  He  landed  at  New  York  and  proceeded  to  Des  Moines,  loAva,, 
where  he  spent  four  or  five  months  with  relatives. 

Having  heard  of  the  fair  prospects  of  Lincoln,  he  came  to  what 
was  then  a  very  youthful  and  struggling  capital,  in  January,  1871, 
and  engaged  with  the  merchants,  Rich  &  Oppenheimer,  as  a  clerk. 
He  performed  his  duties  faithfully  for  four  years  and  became  a  skill- 
ful salesman,  thoroughly  educated  in  his  line  of  business. 

Feeling  that  he  understood  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  having  some 
capital,  he  decided  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
therefore  opened  a  grocery  store  in  1874,  when  about  twenty-one 
years  old.  He  pushed  his  business  during  the  succeeding  three  years, 
and  his  trade  was  growing  steadily  and  surely ;  but  the  flames  devoured 
his  stock  and  store  in  March,  1877. 

His  characteristic  energy  and  resolution  was  here  manifested  in  a 
signal  degree.  Though  seriously  crippled  in  his  finances  by  the  mis- 
fortune he  had  just  passed  through,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
immediately  began  to  rebuild  his  business  and  his  fortune,  and  has 
never  ceased  to  push  his  affairs  from  that  date  to  the  present  time 
with  all  the  vim  of  his  young  manhood.  The  rewards  of  his  patience, 
perseverance,  and  skill,  are  now  manifest  in  the  extensive  and  growing 
business  of  L.  Meyer  &  Co.,  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  is  also 
fully  and  unreservedly  shown  in  various  ways.  He  added  dry  goods 
in  1880  and  now  does  an  extensive  jobbing  as  well  as  retail  business. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Meyer  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Lincoln,  a  very  difficult  position  to  fill  successfully,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  would  have  been  elected  again  had  he  not  declined  to 
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.serve.  Hi^*  nmnaojcinont  of  the  affairs  of  tliis  office  was  able,  and 
his  cnen'-v  in  \vorkin«>-  for  tlie  public  welfare  was  not  excelled,  if 
c(jnalod,  bv  any  other  man  in  the  city. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Meyer  is  rcog;nized  as  one  of  the  most  able  financiers 
and  safe  business  men  of  this  city,  and  ranks  among  Lincoln's  fore- 
most citizens  in  any  important  public  enterprise.  This  is  manifested 
in  various  ways,  one  of  which  is  his  active  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  IJoard  of  Trade,  already  referred  to.  Another  was  his  election 
to  the  City  Council,  in  April,  1888,  from  his  ward,  the  Fifth.  Mayor 
Graham  has  placed  Mr.  Meyer  at  the  head  of  the  Finance  Connnittee 
of  the  City  Council,  probably  the  most  difficult  place  to  fill  in  the  city 
government,  ow'ing  to  the  constant  requirements  for  new  expenditures 
and  enlarged  credits,  growing  out  of  the  ra])id  development  of  this 
voung  and  expanding  metropolis.  Mr.  Meyer  has  proven  ecpial  to 
the  severe  tests  of  his  ability,  and  his  recommendations  always  receive 
respectful  attention  and  consideration.  Mr.  Meyer  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  Gunarson,  of  this  city,  a  lady  of  many  high  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  on  October  2,  1879.  Three  children  cheer  their 
home,  including  one  son,  Max  Meyer,  and  two  daughters,  Pauline 
and  Leah  Meyer.  They  are  among  the  most  bright  and  excellent 
young  people  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Meyer  and  Mrs.  Meyer  rank  among  the  leading  people  of  Lin- 
coln's social  circles,  and  justly  have  the  respect  of  the  entire  city. 

In  January,  1887,  Hon.^.  T.  Clarke,  who  was  then  and  had  for 
years  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  enterprising  business  men 
of  Omaha,  one  of  the  branches  of  business  in  whieh  he  was  engaged 
being  wholesale  drugs,  concluded  that  Lincoln  offered  better  advan- 
tages for  the  wdiolcsale  trade,  and  consequently  changed  his  j)lace  of 
business  in  that  line  to  this  city. 

For  the  accommodation  of  this  business  ]\Ir.  Clarke  erected,  at 
the  corner  of  Eighth  and  P  streets,  a  magnificent  four-story  brick 
and  stone  building,  100  by  150  feet,  in  which  a  heavy  stock  of  drugs 
Avas  placed,  and  business  commenced.  The  firm  of  the  H.  T.  Clarke 
Drug  Company  is  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Hon.  H. 
T.  Clarke,  John  C.  Clarke,  W.  E.  Clarke,  W.  C.  Mills,  and  Charles  J. 
Daubach,  all  gentlemen  of  business  experience  and  ability.  Ever 
-•^ince  the  opening  of  this  house  its  business  has  been  steadily  growing. 
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until  nt»\v  it  amounts  to  more  than  a  hall' million  j)ei'  year.     It  is  one 
of  flic  in>titntions  of  wliieh  Lincoln  is  proud. 

Amontr  the  early  l>usiness  men  shouKl  be  mentioned  PHug  I^ros.^ 
Martin  and  Jacob,  who  were  merchants  here  in  18G8  and  for  several 
vears  later.     They  were  active  workers  for  the  good  of  the  city. 

The  work  of  Elder  J.  ]M.  Young,  W.  T.  Donovan,  Milton  Lang- 
don,  Seth  P.  Galey,and  John  Cadman,  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere. 

No  man  deserves  more  credit  for  good  work  in  building  up  the 
moral  and  social  interests  of  the  city  than  Elder  Henry  T.  Davis,  now 
pastor  of  Trinity  M.  E.  church,  and  who  has  been  in  the  ministry  in 
this  countv  longer  than  any  other  man  now  here.  His  brother,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Davis,  now  conducting  a  w^holesale  and  retail  carpet  house  at 
1112  ()  street,  has  for  many  years  aided  to  push  the  interests  of  the 
city  forward.  INfrrs.  A.  ]\L  Davis  has  also  been  and  still  is  a  leader  in 
the  cause  of  charity  and  humanity. 

Messrs.  Austin  and  Oliver  N.  Humphrey,  of  the  Humphrey  Bros, 
Hardware  Company,  have  been  leading  builders  up  of  the  city  for 
twenty  years.  Dr.  H.  G.  Gilbert  established  a  drug  and  hardware 
store  at  101  North  Ninth  street  late  in  1867,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hawlov,  (lilbort  &  Co.  In  the  spring  of  1869  Humphrey  Bros, 
bought  the  hardware  interest  of  Mr.  Havvley,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  bought  out  Dr.  Gilbert,  since  which  time  it  has  been  Humphre}^ 
Bros.,  and  the  Humphrey  Hardware  Company,  the  latter  company 
having  been  incorporated  in  1881,  when  C.  J.  Heffley  became  a  mem- 
ber. The  eleo-ant  four-storv  brick  block  at  101  and  103  North  Ninth 
street,  and  their  large  wholesale  and  retail  implement  and  hardware 
trade,  attests  their  success.  They  are  ever  ready  to  aid  public  enter- 
prises, Mr.  Austin  Humphrey  being  a  prominent  officer  in  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  a  member  of  the  city  Board  of  Public  Works. 
Mrs.  O.  N.  Humphrey  is  a  prominent  worker  in  the  charities  and 
social  progress  of  the  city. 

Bohauan  Brothers,  M.  G.  and  F.  H.,  have  been  active  builders  of 
the  city  from  pioneer  days,  having  been  leading  business  men  since 
1868.  They  have  conducted  their  meat  market  at  937  ()  street  since 
that  date,  and  their  livery  barn  at  221  South  Tenth  street  for  many 
years.  Their  brick  block,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  N, 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1887,  and  forms  only 
a  ])art  of  their  possessions. 
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T.  P.  Kennartl  and  John  Gillespie  helped  found  the  city,  and  have 
.ever  been  active  in  building  it  np,  Mr.  Kennard  now  being  a  director 
in  the  city  Board  of  Trade. 

Few  men  have  done  more  to  build  the  city  than  J.  J.  Butler,  Avho 
erected  the  first  brick  block  in  Lincoln,  and  who  has  built  more  blocks 
than  any  other  man  in  the  place,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  He 
now  owns  two  brick  blocks,  and  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
third.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Irish  National  Leaaue. 
having  been  president  of  the  Lincoln  Branch. 

Fred  Funke,  builder  of  the  Funke  Opera  House,  James  Ledwith, 
proprietor  of  the  Ledwith  Block  at  P  and  Eleventh,  and  J.  L.  Mc- 
Donnell, have  contributed  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city. 

"VV.  H.  B.  Stout  is  one  of  the  largest  building  contractors  of  the 
State,  and  has  handled  very  extensive  business  interests  during  the 
past  seventeen  years.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1868,  from  Blair,  took  the  contract  to  build  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary in  1870,  in  connection  with  J.  M.  Jamison,  and  removed  to 
Lincoln  in  1871.  In  1877  he  became  the  lessee  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  six  years.  He  built  the  Burlington  passenger  depot,  the 
county  jail,  and  the  present  State  Capitol,  completing  the  latter  on 
the  first  of  the  present  year.  He  has  been  interested  in  other  large 
bnilding  contracts,  and  is  now  engaged  in  making  paving  brick  and 
laving  the  same  on  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  Stout  tt  Buckstaif  bavins: 
contracts  for  several  districts.  Probably  no  man  has  done  more  for 
Lincoln  than  W.  H.  B.  Stout. 

Gran.  Ensign  is  a  pioneer  business  man,  having  been  in  the  livery 
and  transfer  business  here  since  1869,  and  been  very  successful.  His 
interests  have  grown  from  a  small  shed  back  of  the  Atwood  House 
on  Ninth  street,  to  the  large  brick  structure  at  215  to  221  South 
Eleventh. 

Ravmond  Bros.  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  established  in  Lincoln 
in  1872,  and  have  been  among  our  leading  business  men  ever  since. 
The  firm  consists  of  I.  M,  and  A.  S.  Raymond,  and  G.  H.  Clark. 
They  have  done  more  to  push  Lincoln  trade  into  new  territory,  and 
protect  Lincoln's  interests  against  railroad  discriminations,  than  any 
other  firm.  They  are  now  leading  capitalists  of  the  city,  and  prom- 
inent in  pushing  its  interests.  Their  large  house  at  O  and  Eighth, 
does  an  immense  jobbing  trade. 
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Ill  this  I'oiinoctioii  slioulil  be  luentioiiotl  Pliinimer,  Perry  &  Co.^ 
wholesale  jjroeers,  at  109-113  North  Ninth  .street.  This  firm  is  com- 
postnl  of  FJi  Plninnu'r.  K.  A.  Perrv,  and  John  Fitzgerald,  and  is 
verv  nopular  and  suceesstul.  The  gentlemen  com])osing  this  firm  arc 
among  the  most  liberal  and  enterprising  in  Lincoln,  always  ready  to 
contribute  aid  to  the  sneeess  of  the  city.  Mr.  Plnmmer  is  a  leading 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

II.  I*.  Lnn  i\:  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  in  the  Clarke  Block,  on  the^ 
corner  of  Eighth  and  V  streets,  do  a  growing  wdiolesale  jobbing  trade, 
and  deserve  an  honorable  place  in  the  list  of  our  large  business  houses. 
Mr.  Lau  is  a  leading  capitalist  of  our  city. 

No  jobbing  house  has  been  more  successful,  all  things  considered^ 
than  the  wholesale  grocery  of  Hargreaves  Bros.,  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  ()  and  P^ighth  streets.  The  firm  is  composed  of  A.  E.  and  W. 
B.  Hargreaves,  and  their  business  was  begun  in  1874,  with  a  capital 
of  .S'28.  Now  they  have  a  large  brick  block  there,  and  do  an  exten- 
sive business.  They  are  among  the  most  enterprising  of  our  citizens 
in  protecting  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

J.  A.  Buckstaff,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Badger  Lumber 
Company,  is  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  Lincoln.  He  con- 
ducts a  large  lumber  trade,  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  paving  brick, 
and  is  connected  w'ith  extensive  paving  contracts.  He  is  ever  liberal 
and  enter})rising  in  aiding  to  build  the  city. 

L.  AV.  Billingsley  is  a  pioneer  attorney  of  the  city,  has  built  up  a 
large  practice,  and  is  now  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Billings- 
ley &  Woodward.  His  elegant  brick  block  at  210  South  Eleventh 
street  is  one  of  the  fine  structures  of  the  city.  He  has  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  t)usiness  and  growth  of  the  city  for  twenty 
yeiu's,  having  served  in  the  City  Council  repeatedly. 

C.  E.  Montgomery,  whose  business  block  adjoins  the  Billingsley 
block,  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  N  streets,  is  one  of  our  most  en- 
terprising citizens.  Examples  of  his  help  in  building  up  Lincoln  are 
seen  in  his  block  just  referred  to,  Odell's  restaurant  next  east,  and  the 
elegant  livery  stable  erected  at  a  cost  of  §1G,000  on  M  street,  south 
side,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth. 

T.  H.  Hyde,  of  the  Lincoln  Xcios  Company,  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
city,  and  no  one  loves  to  lend  encouragement  to  the  city's  growth 
better  than  he. 
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Messrs.  C.  H.  Gere  and  H.  D.  Hathaway,  of  the  State  Journal,  have 
been  closely  identified  with  nearly  every  important  step  in  the  city's 
development,  almost  from  its  location,  and  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  work  in  giving  Lincoln  one  of  the  best  newspapers  west  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Aniasa  Cobb  assisted  to  found  the  First  National  Bank,  and  has  al- 
ways been  an  useful  citizen.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court. 

John  R.  Clark,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  Secretary 
of  the  State  Journal  Company,  is  an  useful  and  enterprising  citizen^ 
who  has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  nearly  all  important  public  en- 
terprises for  the  benefit  of  tiie  city. 

T.  M.  Marquett  has  practiced  law  in  Lancaster  and  Lincoln  for 
twenty-six  years,  though  for  the  first  few  years  a  resident  of  Platts- 
mouth.  He  has  always  been  a  man  of  broad  views  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest,  and  has  worthily  earned  a  leading  position  in  the  city  as 
one  of  its  best,  wisest,  and  most  useful  citizens,  an  able  lawyer  and 
orator,  and  a  man  of  great  public  experience. 

John  H.  Ames,  is  one  of  the  pioneers,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  man 
who  has  been  conspicuous  in  pushing  the  city. 

N.  S.  Harwood  is  a  prominent  financier,  capitalist,  and  attorney  of 
the  city,  and  a  leading  citizen. 

R.  H.  Oakley,  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  proven  a 
very  strong  man  in  that  position,  and  through  his  energy,  tact,  and 
wisdom,  the  board  is  in  the  best  business  condition  it  ever  has  been  in, 
and  its  work  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city  has  been  most  commendable. 

T.  W.  Lowrey  is  a  very  extensive  grain  dealer,  a  capitalist,  and 
an  enterprising  citizen,  always  ready  to  help  in  pushing  the  city's 
welfare.     He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

H.  J.  Walsh  has  been  identified  with  the  city's  business  interests 
from  an  early  day.  He  built  the  Academy  of  Music  block,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  O  and  Eleventh  streets,  in  company  with  Israel 
Putnam,  in  1873  and  1882.  He  is  prominently  connected  with  the 
Lincoln  Gas  Company,  and  has  been,  almost  from  its  organization,  a 
leading  stockholder.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  when  the  corpora- 
tion was  organized,  in  1869. 
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,1.  /.  liriscot'  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  citizens  of  Ijincoln,  and  one 
ol'  tlie  most  useful  men  in  both  business  and  general  ]Mo<!;rcss.  The 
successful  foundinji-  of  the  Christian  College  oues  much  to  his  liber- 
ality, courairi',  wisdom,  and  industry.  He  gave  the  institution  !!?2o,000. 
He  h;is  been  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  is  always  a  generous 
and  useful  worker  for  the  city's  interest,  both  material  and  moral, 

Frank  L.  Sheldon  has  helped  greatly  in  building  the  city,  having 
been  a  founder  of  the  street  railway  service.  He  erected  during  1 887-8 
the  elesrant  block  on  the  southwest  corner  of  N  and  Kieventh,  the 
block  adjoining  the  Windsor  Hotel  on  the  south,  and  his  elegant  res- 
idence at  Fourteenth  and  R  streets.  He  ranks  among  our  most  enter- 
prising business  men. 

W.  W.  Wilson  has  fronj  the  beginning  been  a  faithful  worker  for 
the  good  of  the  capital  city.  He,  with  W.  H.  B.  Stout  and  T.  F. 
Barnes,  built  the  City  Block,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  N  and 
Eleventh  streets. 

T.  F.  ]Jarnes,  builder  of  the  Windsor  Hotel,  is  a  man  of  nerve, 
such  as  it  takes  to  found  a  city.  His  energy  is  witnessed  in  the  brick 
walls  of  more  than  one  block. 

John  R.  Webster's  enterprise  is  to  some  degree  witnessed  in  the 
Wei)ster  Block,  north  of  Temple  Hall,  on  South  Eleventh.  He  has 
been  an  industrious  builder  of  the  city  for  many  years. 

J.  H.  .McMurtry  has  had  few  if  any  superiors  as  an  energetic, 
courageous  citizen  in  developing  the  progress  of  Lincoln,  where  he 
has  lived  for  seventeen  years.  He  has  ever  been  ready  w-ith  means, 
counsel,  and  labor,  to  advertise  the  city's  merits,  push  home  enter- 
prise, and  has  not  feared  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  city.  He 
erected  the  brick  block  where  the  county  offices  and  court  rooms  now 
are,  on  the  west  side  of  South  Eleventh,  near  M.  His  faith  in  and 
work  for  I^incoln  has  been  rewarded  in  the  development  of  extensive 
property  interests  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  place. 

C.  C.  and  L.  C.  Burr  have  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  their 
industry  and  business  courage  in  the  magnificent  Burr  Block,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  O  and  Twelfth  streets.  Architecturally  this  is, 
perha])s,  the  handsomest  building  in  Nebraska,  being  six  stories  in 
height  exclusive  of  the  basement,  of  rustic-stone  finish,  and  beauti- 
fully designed  in  every  detail. 

S.  B.  Pound  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  merchants  on  the  site  of 
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this  city,  and  he  became  one  of  its  earliest  attorneys,  and  until  recently 
was  a  very  popular  District  Judge.  He  has  ever  been  a  respected  and 
excellent  citizen  since  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

J.  R.  and  L.  C.  Richards  are  among  the  city's  leading  capitalists, 
and  their  prominence  as  builders  of  the  citv  is  marked  bv  the  eleoant 
block  which  bears  their  name  at  the  northeast  corner  of  O  and  Elev- 
enth streets. 

A.  D.  Kitchen  is  a  prominent  contributor  to  the  city's  growth,  be- 
ing now  engaged  in  building  two  or  three  fine  brick  blocks  on  O  street, 
between  Ffteenth  and  Sixteenth.  He  has  lent  a  helping  hand  in  de- 
veloping Lincoln  in  many  other  respects. 

J.  C.  McBride  has  been  a  courageous  and  energetic  citizen  in  the 
city's  interests  for  years,  having  been  liberal  with  means  and  ready 
with  other  assistance  and  encouragement.  He  has  been  postmaster  of 
the  city,  twice  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  has  a  fine  brick  block  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  P  and  Twelfth  streets. 

Dr.  Latta  is  now  completing  an  elegant  block  of  red  sand-stone  at 
129  South  Eleventh.  When  done  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city.  It  is  in  room  four  of  this  block  that  this  history  of  Lincoln 
was  written. 

John  Zehrung  has  been  an  active  citizen,  his  brick  block  at  1213 
and  1219  O  street  being  an  evidence  of  his  substantial  work  as  a 
builder  of  the  city. 

O.  P.  Mason  and  C.  O.  Whedon  are  a  firm  of  attorneys  about  as 
widely  known  as  any  in  Nebraska.  Judge  Mason  was  on  the  su- 
preme bench  in  1866,  and  was  a  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Transportation,  previous  to  the  present  year,  for  two  years. 
C.  O.  Whedon  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  the  State  Legislature 
during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  sessions,  and  has 
held  various  public  positions  in  the  city.  Both  men  have  been  active 
and  influential  citizens  throughout  much  of  the  city's  history. 

A  genuinely  earnest  builder  of  the  financial,  moral,  and  intellectual 
features  of  the  city's  prosperity,  is  C.  C.  Munson.  He  is  a  worker 
with  purse,  hand,  and  heart,  for  the  general  good.  He  is  building  up 
a  large  wholesale  lumber  and  lime  trade,  is  helping  to  erect  the  Chris- 
tian L^niversity,  is  a  director  in  the  German  Xational  Bank,  and  an 
active  worker  in  the  Board  of  Trade. 
25 
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Proiuincnt,  oarnesit,  ami  valiial)le,  workers  for  the  city's  develop- 
iiu'iit,  in  the  present  Board  of  Trade,  arc:  Joseph  Bochmer,  C.  J. 
Ernsl.  Mason  (Jre^jr,  M.  L.  Trester,  A.  H.  AVeir,  C.  T,  Brown,  C. 
A.  Atkinson,  mi-l  C  W.  Mosher. 

C.  II.  Iliitcliiiis  lias  erected  (wo  tine  brick  blocks  in  the  past  two 
years,  one  on  Ninth  near  X,  and  the  other  on  ()  near  Fifteenth. 

Dr.  ^^  .  <>•  Ilontz  has  proven  himself  a  valuable  and  enterprising 
c-iti/.en  and  builder  of  the  city. 

W.  l\.  Kelley,  John  Doolittle,  Hon.  E.  P.  Roggen,  A.  Hurlbut, 
n.  II.  Hean,  John  Burks,  J.  H.  Harley,  and  John  J.  (Jillilan,  have 
idl  shown  enter])rise  and  energy,  and  have  done  good  service  as  city 
builders. 

.1.  E.  Utt,  who,  as  the  very  able  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
duiin*'-  1887-8  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  equitable  freight 
taritVs  ibr  Lincoln  from  Pacific  Coast  points,  rendered  the  city  and 
State  a  great  and  lasting  service.  He  is  now  interested  in  the  paper 
mill   located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city. 

John  Morrison,  who  was  the  earliest  tailor  in  the  city,  except  Chris- 
tian V.  I  )anirow,  having  been  here  since  1869,  is  still  doing  a  good 
business  at  121  Xorth  Eleventh.     He  is  one  of  the  popular  pioneers. 

Few  men  have  had  more  genuine  success  than  H.  H.  Schaberg^ 
Bei'-inning  as  a  blacksmith,  with  his  industry  and  persistent  attention 
to  business,  in  a  little  shop  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and 
P  streets,  in  1869,  he  has  hammered  his  way  uj)  to  the  possession  of 
the  brick  block  on  that  corner,  the  presidency  of  the  German  National 
Bank,  and  a  place  among  the  large  capitalists  of  the  city.  His  success 
shows  what  men  can  do  in  Lincoln  who  work  and  use  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

John  B.  Wright  has  been  a  citizen  of  Lincoln  for  fourteen  years, 
having  originally  come  from  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  was 
born  in  1847.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  grain  in  this  city 
or  8tate,*l)eing  interested  in  forty-two  diiferent  elevators  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  handling  flax  seed.  He  has 
enlarged  and  im})roved  his  big  elevator  at  M  and  Eighth  streets  this 
season,  preparatory  to  opening  the  immense  fall  business  he  will  have 
to  manage.  He  has  ever  been  an  active  citizen  of  Lincoln.  He  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  both  in  1880  and  1881,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  the  State  Legislature  of  the  Nineteenth  session  in 
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1883.  He  is  now  a  leading-  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  did 
good  work  in  placing  the  board  upon  the  excellent  working  basis  on 
Mhicii  it  now  stands. 

H.  W.  Hardy,  now  editor  of  the  New  Republic,  has  been  twice 
Mayor  of  the  city,  but  is  most  distinguished  as  the  Lincoln  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  fighting  in  favor  of  temperance,  morals,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  welfare  of  men.  He  is  an  uncompromising 
w^arrior  for  the  principles  of  purity  and  progress,  and  is  the  best 
known  character  in  Nebraska  in  that  work,  except  alone  the  late  John 
B.  Finch. 

Elder  P.  W.  Howe,  Chaplain  of  the  State  penitentiary  and  City 
Missionary,  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  City  llelief  and  aid  Society, 
an  organization  designed  to  help  and  protect  the  weak,  needy,  and 
helpless,  especially  Avomen  and  children.  He  is  doing  a  noble  work 
having  followed  this  line  of  benevolent  service  for  nine  years  in  New 
York  city,  and  nearly  as  many  in  Lincoln. 

Albert  Watkins,  for  nearly  four  years  past,  has  been  postmaster  of 
Lincoln,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen.  General  Victor  Vifquain,  hav- 
ing founded  the  Daily  State  Democrat  in  1879,  Mr.  Watkins  bouo-ht 
it  in  1882  and  continued  its  editor  until  appointed  postmaster,  in  No- 
vember, 1885,  though  Mr.  Vifquain  bought  an  interest  in  1884.  The 
paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  D.  Calhoun  in  August  of  1886,  who 
conducted  it  successfully  for  two  years. 

Palmer  Way  was  probably  the  first  tinner  of  Lincohi,  and  one  of 
the  first  hardware  men.  He  has  been  a  business  man  of  the  city  for 
twenty -two  years. 

R.  C.  Outcalt,  cashier  of  the  Capital  National  Bank,  is  the  oldest 
banker  of  Lincoln,  Nelson  C.  Brock  excepted.  He  first  entered  the 
bank  of  Sweet  &  Brock,  in  1870,  and  has  been  continuously  connected 
with  the  banking  business  in  the  city  ever  since.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  posted  financiers  of  Lincoln. 

Hundreds  of  other  men  might  be  named,  whose  influence  and  wealth 
have,  for  varying  periods  of  years,  been  used  toward  making  Lincoln 
what  she  is  to-day ;  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show  that  Lin- 
coln's growth  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  the  faith  in  her 
future  held  by  her  citizens.  Future  years  will  undoubtedly  shoAv  a 
continuation  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  city  in  the  past 
twenty-two  years.     Such,  at  least,  are  the  signs  of  the  times. 


Erratum  —  On  page  151,  under  cut  of  Sweet's  Block,  read  "Northeast  corner  of 

O  and  Tenth." 


Xjndell  Hotel, 

THE  MOST     SELECT  HOTEL  IN  THE  CITY. 

A.  L.  HOOVER  &  SON,  PROPRIETORS. 
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Corner  13th  &  M  Streets, 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 


Take  I2lli  Street  Car  Line  from  B  cO  .V.  Depot,  and  lOtli  Street  Line  from  M.  P.  &  F.  E.  &  M.  V.  Depots. 


JOHN  MORRISON, 

Merchant  Tailor, 


121   North  Eleventh  Street, 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 


THE    FINEST    LINE   OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  SUITINGS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


J.  B.  TRICKEY  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


DIAMONDS 


W'HOI/ESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


All  Anjericau  Watclies,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Solid  Silver  Ware,  Etc, 
1035  O  Street,  Lincoln,  Nep. 


S.  J.  ODELL. 


1121    N    Street. 

The  Best  Appointed  and  Most  Popular  Dining  Hall  in  the  West. 
Elegant  Service  and  Seasonable  Menu. 

Terips  for  Table  Board,  $4.53  per  Week.  Single  Meals,  25  Gents. 

J.  M.  MARKELL  &  SON, 

JEWELERS. 

Watches,  Blocks,  Jewelry,  Diamonds,  Etc. 

FINE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 
Zehrung  Block,  143  South  12th  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


P.  J.  KENNEDY, 

No.  185  North  Twelfth  Street. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  UNADULTERATiD 


WINES,  WHISKEYS,  AND  BRANDIES, 

FOR  FAMILY   MEDICINAL  USE. 


•«  ALL    aOODS    GUARANTEED    AS    REPRESENTED. -«» 


All  the  Best  Brands  of  Rye  and  Bourbon. 

FINCH'S  Golden  Wedding  Rye  a  Specialty. 

Genuine  Cognac  Brandy,  and  Imported  Ports  and  Sherries. 
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Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


MANUFACTURER    OF 


AUNDRi  Bath,  and  T 
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(ANY  SIZE) 


Made  to  Order  with  Name  of  House  Imprinted  on  each  Cake. 


G.  B.  SKINNER 

Owner  of  SKINNERS  BARN.  ' 

Livery,  Feed,  and  Boarding  Stables. 

DEALER  IN  FANCY  HORSES. 

Turns  out  the  Most  Stylish  Single  or  Double  Rigs 
in  the  West.     The  Prices  are  made  so  Rea- 
sonable that  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  of 
Skinner  than  to  keep  a  Rig  of 
your  own. 


JAMES  C.  KIER. 

The  Hatter  and  Furnisher. 

AGENCY  FOR 

KNOX  WORLD  RENOWNED  HATS. 

Cor.  O  and  11th  Streets.  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 

N.  S.  llAinvooi).  John  H.  Ames.  W.  K.  Kei.i.kv. 

HARWOOD,  AMES  &  KELLEY. 

Attorneys  at  Law 

Attorneys  and  Directors  of  Lincoln  National  Bank. 
145  SOUTH  niH  ST.,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Insurance  Co., 

FARM  AND  RESIDENCE  PROPERTY  A  SPECIALTY. 

Capital,  $100,000.00,  Assets,  Jan.  i,  1889,  $229,342,06. 

Surplus,  AS  REGARDS  Policy  Holders,  $227,500,67. 


^^^&&- 


22Q  South  Eleventh  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb.     Ground  Floor. 

T.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Prop. 

Photographs,  Crayons,  and  Bromides,  finished  in  the  Latest  Style  of  Art. 


Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley 


— IN- 


NEBRASKA, 

The  Black  Hills 


— AND- 


CENTRAL  WYOMING. 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

XJhicago  &  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  R.  R. 

IS  THE 

Direct  Passenger  and  Fast  Freight  Line 

BETWEEN 

Lincoln,  Omaha,  Hastings, 

The  black  Hills  and  Central  Wyoming, 

— AND — 

EMcago,  %i,  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 

AND  ALL  POINTS 

North,  East  and  West 


H.  G.  BURT,  K.  C.  MOREHOUSE,        J.  R.  BUCHANAN, 

Gen'l  Manager.  G.  F.  Agent.  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


THE 


NEBRASKA'S 


Favorite  Route, 


-()FFERIN( ;- 


THE  BEST  LOCAL  SERVICE, 

AND  RUNNING 

Pullman  Palace  Sleepers, 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars, 
Pullman  Dining  Cars, 

And  Modern  Day  Coaches, 
^I'THE  DIREGT  LINE  TO  DENVER-^^ 

AND 


All  Colorado,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Cal- 
ifornia, Washington,  and  Puget  Sound  Points. 


QUICK  TIME. 
UNEQUALED  ACCOMMODATIONS.    MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY. 

For  Rates,  Pamphlets,  aud  other  information,  apply  to 

E.   B.  SLOSSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1044  O  Street,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

THOS.   L.  KIMBALL,  C.  S.   MELLEN,  E.   L.    LOMAX, 

General  Manager.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
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